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PREF  \CE. 


1st  October^  IS13. 

In  iSlO,  T  put  the  manuscript  of  this  work  on  Ger« 
many,  into  the  hands  of  the  bookseller,  who  liad  pub- 
lished Corinne.  As  I  maintained  in  it  the  same  opin- 
ions, and  preserved  the  same  aiience  iitspecting  the 
present  government  of  the  French,  which  I  had  done 
in  my  former  writin^^s,  I  Mattered  myself  that  I  should 
have  been  permitted  to  publish  this  work  also  :  yet,  a 
few  days  after  I  had  dispatched  m.y  manuscript,  a  de- 
cree of  a  very  singular  description  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  it  declared  "  that 
"  no  work  could  be  printed  without  having  been  ex- 
"  amined  by  certain  censors." — Very  well— -it  was 
usual  in  France,  under  the  old  regime,  for  literary 
works  to  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  pub- 
lic censorship ;  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  was 
then  tov/ards  the  feeling  of  liberty,  which  render- 
ed such  a  restraint  a  matter  very  little  to  be  dread- 
ed ;  a  little  article,  ho vv ever,  at  the  end  of  the  nev/ 
regulation  declared  "  that  when  the  censors  si:!0uld 
"  have  examined  a  work  and  permitted  its  publication, 
"  booksellers  should  be  authorized  to  publish  it,  but 
"  that  the  Minister  of  the  Police  should  still  have  a  right 
"  to  suppress  it  altogether,  if  he  shouid  think  fit  so  to 
"  do."— The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  such  and  such 
forms  should  be  adopted  until  it  should  be  thought  fit 
no  longer  to  abide  by  them :  a  law  was  not  necessary 
to  decree  what  was  in  fact  the  absence  of"  all  law  ;  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  reiied  simply  upon  the 
exercise  of  absolute  power. 

My  bookseller,  however,  took  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  publication  of  my  book,  after  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  censors,  and  thus  our  contract  was 
made.    I  came  to  reside  within  forty  leagues  of  Paris, 
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to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  work,  and  it  was 
upon  that  occasion  tliat,  for  the  last  time,  I  breathed 
the  air  of  France  I  had,  however,  abstained  in  this 
book,  as  will  be  seen,  from  makini^'  any  reflections  on 
the  poiitical  state  of  Germany  :  I  supposed  myself  to 
be  writing  at  the  distance  of  fifty  years  from  the  pres- 
ent time  ;  but  the  present  time  wrll  not  suffer  itself  to 
be  forgotten.  Several  of  the  censors  examined  my 
manuscript,  they  suppressed  the  different  passages 
which  I  have  now  restored  and  pointed  out  by  notes. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  these  passages,  they 
allowed  the  work  to  be  printed,  as  I  now  publish  it,  for 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  no  alteration  in  it. 
It  appears  to  me  a  curious  thing  to  shew  what  the 
■work  is,  which  is  capable  even  now  in  France,  of  draw- 
ing down  the  most  cruel  persecution  on  the  head  of 
its  author. 

At  the  moment  when  this  work  was  about  to  appear, 
and  when  the  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  first  edition 
bad  been  actually  printed  off,  the  Minister  of  the  Po- 
lice, well  known  under  the  name  of  General  Savary, 
sent  his  gensdarmes  to  the  house  of  the  bookseller, 
with  orders  to  tear  the  whole  edition  in  pieces,  and  to 
place  sentinels  at  the  different  entrances  to  the  ware- 
bouse,  for  fear  a  single  copy  of  this  dangerous  writing 
should  escape.  A  comm.issary  of  police  was  charged 
with  the  superintendance  of  this  expedition,  in  which 
General  Savary  easily  obtained  the  victoiy  ;  and  the 
poor  commissary,  it  is  said,  died  of  the  fatigue  he  under- 
went in  too  minutely  assuring  himself  of  the  destruc^- 
tion  of  so  great  a  number  of  volumes,  or  rather  in  see- 
ing them  transformed  into  paper  perfectly  white,  upon 
which  no  trace  of  human  reason  remained  ;  the  price 
of  the  paper,  valued  merely  at  twenty  louis  by  the 
police,  v/as  the  only  indemnification  v/hich  tiie  Book- 
sciier  obtained  from  the  Minister. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  destruction  of  my  work  was 
going  on  at  Paris,  I  received  in  the  country  an  order  to 
tleliverup  the  copy  from  which  it  had  been  printed,  and 
to  quit  France  in  lour  and  twenty  liours.  The  conscripts 
are  almost  tn«?  Quly  persons  I  know  for  whom  four  and 
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twenty  hours  are  considered  a  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
pare for  a  journey  ;  I  wrote,  therefore,  to  the  Mmister 
of  the  Police  that  I  should  require  eight  days  to  pro- 
cure money  and  my  carriai^e.  The  following  is  the 
letter  which  he  sent  me  in  answer. 

General  Police, 
Mi?ii6-ter*s  Office. 

Paris^  5d  October^  1 8 10. 

"  I  received,  Madam,  the  letter  that  you  did  me  the 

honor  to  write  to  me.  Your  son  will  have  apprised  you, 

that  I  had  no  objection  to  your  postponing  your  de- 
"  parturefor  seven  or  eight  days.  I  beg  you  will  make 
"  that  time  sufRcient  for  the  arrangements  you  still 
"  have  to  make,  because  I  cannot  grant  you  more. 

"  The  causeof  the  order  which  I  have  signified  to  you, 
"  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  silence  you  have  preserv- 

ed  with  r  jspect  to  the  Emperor  in  your  last  work  ; 
"  that  would  be  a  mistake  ;  no  place  could  be  found  in  it 
"  worthy  of  him  ;  but  your  banishment  is  a  natural  con- 
"  sequence  of  the  course  you  have  constantly  pursued 
"  for  some  years  past.  It  appeared  to  me,  tnat  the 
"  air  of  this  country  did  not  agree  with  you,  and  we 
"  are  not  yet  reduced  to  seek  for  models  amongst  the 
"  people  you  admire. 

"  Your  last  work  is  not  French  ;  it  is  I  who  have 
"  put  a  stop  to  the  publication  of  it.  I  am  sorry  for 
"  the  loss  the  bookseller  must  sustain,  but  it  is  not 
"  possible  for  me  to  suffer  it  to  appear. 

"  You  kriow.  Madam,  that  you  were  only  permitted 
"  to  quit  Coppet,  because  you  had  expressed  a  desire 
^'  to  go  to  America.  If  my  predecessor  suffered  you  to 
"  remain  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  the  Cher, 
"  you  were  not  to. look  upon  that  iiidulgence  as  a  revo- 
"  cation  of  the  orders  which  had  been  given  with  re- 
"  spect  to  you.  At  present,  you  oblige  me  to  cause 
"  them  to  be  strictly  executed,  and  you  have  only  your- 
«  self  to  accuse  for  it. 

"  I  desire  M.  Corbigny*  to  suspend  the  execution 

*  Prefect  of  the  Loh-e  and  the  Clier. 
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of  the  order  I  had  given  him,  until  the  expiration  of 
"  the  time  I  now  grant  you. 

I  am  concerned,  Madam,  that  you  have  obliged  me 
<f  to  commence  my  correspondence  with  you  by  a  mea- 
"  sure  of  severity  ;  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable 
"  to  me  to  have  h  id  only  to  offer  you  the  testimonies 

of  the  high  consideration  with  which  I  have  the  hon- 

our  to  be, 

Madam, 
your  very  humble  and  very 

obedient  Servant, 
(Sig7ted)  The  Duke  de  Rovigo." 

Mad.  de  Stael. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  reasons.  Madam,  for  mentioning  to 
you  the  ports  of  L'Orient,  Larochelle,  Bourdeaux, 
and  Rochefort,  as  being  the  only  ports  at  which  you 

"  can  embark  ;  I  beg  you  will  let  me  know  which  of 

"  them  you  choose."* 

I  shall  subjoin  some  reflections  upon  this  letter,  al- 
though it  appears  to  me  curious  enough  in  itself  "  It 
appears  to  me,"  says  General  Savary,  "  that  the  air 
of  this  country  did  not  agree  with  you  what  a 
gracious  manner  of  announcing  to  a  woman,  then,  alas  ! 
the  mother  of  three  children,  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who  had  served  France  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  she 
was  banished  for  ever  from  the  place  of  her  birth,  with- 
out being  suffered,  in  any  manner,  to  protest  against  a 
punishment,  esteemed  the  next  in  severity  to  death  ! 
There  is  a  French  Vaudeville,  in  which  a  bailiff*  boast- 
ing of  his  politeness  towards  those  persons  whom  he 
takes  to  prison,  says, 

Aussi  je  suis  aime  de  tout  ceux  que  farrete.^ 

I  do  not  knov/  if  such  were  the  intention  of  General 
Savary. 

*  The  object  of  this  Postscript  was  to  forbid  me  the  Ports 
of  the  Chaimel. 

I  "  So  I  am  loved  by  all  I  arrest.'* 
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He  adds  that  the  French  are  not  reduced  to  seek  for 
models  amongst  the  jieofile  I  admire  ;  these  people  are 
the  English  first,  and  in  many  respects  the  Germans, 
At  all  events,  I  think  I  cannot  be  accused  of  not  lov» 
ing  France.  I  have  shewn  but  too  much  sensibility  in 
being  exiled  from  a  country  where  I  have  so  many  ob- 
jects of  affection,  and  where  those  who  are  dear  to  me 
have  such  power  of  entertaining  me  by  their  genius  I 
But,  notwithstanding  this  attachment,  perhaps  too 
lively,  for  so  brilliant  a  country,  and  its  ingenious  in« 
habitants,  it  did  not  follow  that  I  was  to  be  forbidden  to 
admire  England.  She  has  been  seen  like  a  knight  arm- 
ed for  the  defence  of  social  ord  3r,  preserving  Europe^ 
during  ten  years  of  anarchy,  and  ten  years  more  of 
despotism.  Her  happy  constitution  was,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution,  the  object  of  the  hopes  and 
the  efforts  of  the  French.  My  mind  still  remains 
-where  theirs  was  then. 

On  my  return  to  the  estate  of  my  father^  the  Pre» 
feet  of  Geneva  forbad  me  to  go  to  a  greater  distance 
than  four  leagues  from  it.  I  suffered  myself  one  da^ 
to  go  as  far  as  ten  leagues,  merely  for  an  airing  ;  the 
gensdarmes  immediately  pursued  rne,  the  postmasters 
were  forbidden  to  supply  me  with  horses,  ar.d  it  would 
have  appeared  as  if  the  safety  of  the  state  depended 
on  such  a  weak  being  as  myself.  However,  I  still 
submitted  to  this  imprisonment  in  all  its  severity,  when 
a  last  blow  rendered  it  quite  insupportable  to  me. 
Some  of  my  friends  were  banished,  because  they  had 
had  the  generosity  to  come  and  see  me — this  was  too 
much^ — to  carry  with  oneself  the  contagion  of  misfor- 
tune, not  to  dare  to  associate  with  those  one  loves,  to 
be  afraid  to  write  to  them,  or  pronounce  their  names-, 
to  be  the  object  by  turns,  either  of  affectionate  atten- 
tions which  make  one  tremble  for  those  who  shew 
them,  or  of  those  refinements  of  baseness  which  ter- 
ror inspires,  is  a  situation  from  Avhich  every  one,  who 
values  life,  would  withdraw  ! 

i  was  told,  as  a  means  of  softening  my  grief,  that 
these  continual  persecutions  were  a  proof  of  the  irnpor- 
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tance  that  was  attached  to  me  ;  I  could  have  answered' 
that  I  had  not  deserved 

"       cet'  exc^s  d'Jmineur,  ni  cette  indigniti?^* 

but  I  never  suffered  mysc!f  to  look  to  consolations  ad- 
dressed to  my  vanity ;  for  I  knew  that  there  was  no 
one  then  in  France,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
who  might  not  have  been  found  worthy  of  being  made 
unhappy.  I  was  tormented  in  all  the  concerns  of  my 
life,  in  all  the  tender  points  of  my  character,  and  pow- 
er condescended  to  take  the  trouble  of  becom.ing  well 
acquainted  with  me,  in  order  the  o^ore  effectually  to 
enhance  my  sufferings.  Not  being  able  then  to  disarm 
that  power  by  the  simple  sacrifice  of  my  talents,  and 
resolved  not  to  employ  them  in  its  service,  I  seemed 
to  feci  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart  the  advice  my  father 
had  given  me,  and  I  [eft  my  paternal  home. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  this  calumniated  book 
known  to  the  public,  this  book,  the  source  of  so 
inaiiy  troubles ;  and  though  General  Sa vary  told  mc 
in  his  letter,  that  my  Vv'ork  i-ims  not  Frencht  I  certainly 
shall  not  ailovv^  him  t*'  bs  the  representative  of  France, 
it  is  to  Frenchmen  such  as  I  have  known  them,  that  I 
should  address  with  confidence  a  work,  in  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  to  heighten  the 
glory  of  the  works  of  the  human  mind. 

Germany  may  be  considered,  from  its  geographical 
situation,  as  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  the  great  asso- 
eiation  of  the  Continent  can  never  recover  its  indepen- 
dence but  by  means  of  that  country.  Difference  of 
language,  natnral  boundaries,  the  recollections  of  a 
common  hisioiy,  contribute  all  together  to  give  i;irth 
to  those  great  individual  existences  of  mankind  Vv'hich 
we  call  nations  ;  certain  proportions  are  necessary  to 
their  existence,  they  are  distinguished  by  certain  quali- 
ties ;  and  if  Germany  were  united  to  France,  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  France  would  also  be  united 

*  "  Neitlier  this  excess  of  lionouTj  nor  this  unworthy  tre^t- 
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to  Germany,  and  the  Frenchmen  of  Hamburg,  like 
the  Frenchmen  of  Eome,  would  by  degrees  effect  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  countrymen  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  :  the  vanquished  would  in  time  m.odify  the 
victors,  and  in  the  end  both  would  be  losers. 

I  have  said  in  my  work  thai  the  Gernians  were  not 
a  7iation  ;  assuredly,  they  are  at  this  moment  most 
heroically  disprovuig  that  assertion.  But,  neverthe- 
less, do  we  not  still  see  some  German  countries  ex- 
pose themiselves,  by  fightnig  against  their  countrymen, 
to  the  contempt  even  of  their  allies,  the  French  ?  those 
auxiliaries  (v^iiose  names  we  hesitate  to  pronourjce,  as 
if  it  were  not  yet  too  late  to  conceal  them  from  poster- 
ity) those  auxiliaries,  I  say,  are  not  led  either  by  opin- 
ion or  even  by  interest,  stiil  less  by  honour  ;  buta  binid 
-fear  has  precipitated  their  governments  towards  the 
strongest  siae,  without  reflecting  that  they  Vvcre  tr:em- 
selves  the  cause  of  that  very  strength  before  which 
they  bowed. 

The  S^;aniai  ds,  to  whom  v;e  may  apply  Scuthey's 
t)eautifui  line, 

And  those  who  suffer  bravely  save  mankind 

the  Spaniards  have  seen  them.selves  reduced  to  the 
possession  of  Cadiz  alone  ;  but  they  were  no  more 
ready  then  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  strangers,  than 
they  are  now,  wiieu  they  have  reached  tiiC  barrie/  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  are  defended  by  trsat  mai*  of  ais  an- 
cient character  and  a  modern  genius,  Lord  Welling- 
ton. But  to  accomplish  these  great  inings,  a  perse- 
verance was  n  ;cessary,  which  would  not  be  discour- 
aged by  events.  Tiie  Germans  have  frequently  huien 
into  the  error  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  overcome 
by  reverses.  In  ividuals  ought  to  subnnt  to  destiny, 
but  natioiiS  iiever  ;  for,  it  is  tney,  who  can  alone  com- 
mand destiny  ;  wuh  a  attle  more  exertion  of  the  will, 
misfortune  v.ousd  oe  conquered. 

The  submission  of  o.iC  peop  e  to  another  is  contrary 
to  nature.  Wno  wc^ui:;  no\v  beiieve  in  the  possibility 
of  subduing  Spaii:,  Russia,  England,  r  Fraix?  I 
— -Wiiy  snouid  it  not  be  tue  same  with  Germany  ? — • 
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If  the  Germans  could  be  subjugated,  their  misfortune 
would  rend  the  heart ;  but  still  we  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  say  to  them  as  Mile,  de  Mancini  said  to  Louis 
XIV,  you  are  a  king,  sire,  and  you  wee/j—you  are  a 
nation  and  you  weep  I ! 

The  picture  of  literature  and  philosophy,  seems  in- 
deed foreign  from  the  present  moment ;  yet  it  will  be' 
grateful,  perhaps,  to  this  poor  and  noble  Germany,  to 
recal  the  memory  of  its  intellectual  riches  amidst  the 
ravages  of  war.  It  is  three  years  since  I  designated 
Prussia,  and  the  countries  ©f  the  north  which  surround 
it,  as  the  country  of  thought  ;  into  how  many  noble 
actions  has  this  thought  been  transformed  I  That  to 
which  the  systems  of  Piiilosophers  led  the  way,  is 
coming  to  pass,  and  the  independence  of  mind  is  about 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  independence  of  nations. 


OF  GERMANY. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


The  origin  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  may 
be  traced  to  three  g-reat  distinct  famiiies  :  the  Latin,  the 
German,  and  the  Sclavonic.  The  Italians,  the  French, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese,  have  derived  tlieir 
civilization  and  their  language  from  Rome  ;  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Swiss,  the  English,  the  Svredes,  the  Danes, 
and  the  Hollanders  are  of  Teutonic  race  ;  the  Poles  and 
Russians  occupy  the  first  rank  among  these  of  the 
Sclavonic.  Those  nations  v;hose  intellectual  culture  is 
of  Latm  origin  n  ere  the  earliest  civilised  :  they  have  for 
the  most  part  inherited  the  quick  sagacity  of  theRomans 
in  the  conduct  of  worldly  affairs.  vSocial  institutions, 
founded  on  the  Pagan  religion,  preceded  among  them 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  ;  and  Vv-hen  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  came  to  conquer  them,  tliose  very 
people  adopted,  in  many  respects,  the  customs  of  the 
countries  which  they  conquered. 

These  observations  m.ust  no  doubt  be  modified  by 
reference  to  climates,  governments,  and  the  facts  of  each 
individual  history.  The  ecclesiastical  power  has  left 
indelible  traces  in  Italy.  Their  long  wars  with  the 
Arabs  have  strengthened  the  military  habits  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  Spaniards;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, all  this  part  of  Europe  of  which  the  langua.ees 
are  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  which  was  early  initia- 
ted in  the  Roman  policy,  bears  the  character  of  a  long 
existing  civilization,  of  Pagan  origin.    The  people  of 
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those  regions  evince  less  propensity  to  abstract  refiex- 
ion  than  we  find  among  the  German  nations  ;  they  are 
ir.ore  addicted  to  the  pleasures  and  the  interests  of  the 
earth  ;  and,  like  their  founders,  the  Romans,  they  alone 
know  how  to  practise  the  arts  of  dominion. 

The  Germanic  nations  almost  constantly  resisted 
the  Roman  yoke  ;  they  were  more  lately  civilised,  and 
by  Christianity  alone  ;  they  passed  instantaneously 
from  a  sort  of  barbarism  to  the  refinement  of  Christian 
intercourse  :  the  times  of  chivalry,  the  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages,  form  their  most  lively  recollections  ; 
and,  although  the  learned  of  these  countries  have  strdi- 
edthe  Greek  and  Latin  authors  more  deeply  even  than 
the  Latin  nations  themselves,  the  genius  natural  to 
German  writers  is  of  a  colour  rather  Gothic  than  clas- 
sical. Their  imagination  disports  itself  in  old  towers  and 
battlements,  among  knights,  sorceresses,  and  spectres ; 
and  mysteries  of  a  thoughtful  and  solitary  nature  form 
the  principal  charm  of  their  poetry. 

The  analogy  which  subsists  among  all  the  Teutonic 
rations  is  such  as  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  social  dig- 
nity for  which  the  English  are  indebted  to  their  consti- 
tution assures  to  them,  it  is  true,  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  rest :  nevertheless,  the  same  touches  of  char- 
acter are  constantly  to  be  met  with  among  all  the  dif- 
ferent people  of  Germanic  origin.  They  were  all  dis- 
tinguished, from  the  earliest  times,  by  their  indepen- 
dence and  loyalty ;  they  have  ever  been  good  and  faith- 
ful ;  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  that  their 
■writings  universally  bear  a  melancholy  impression  ;  for 
h  often  happens  to  nations,  as  to  individuals,  to  suffer 
for  their  virtues. 

The  civilization  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes  having  been 
of  much  later  date  and  of  more  rapid  growth  than  that 
of  other  people,  there  has  been  hitherto  seen  among 
them  more  of  imitation  than  of  originality  ;  all  that 
they  possess  of  European  growth  is  French  ;  what 
they  have  derived  from  Asia  is  not  yet  sufficiently  de= 
veloped  to  enable  their  writings  to  display  the  true? 
character  which  would  be  natural  to  them.  Through- 
out  literary  Europe,  then,  there  are  but  two  great  divl- 
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slons  strons^Iy  marked  ;  the  learning  v^hich  is  imitated 
from  the  ancients,  and  that  which  owes  its  birth  to  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages ;  that  which  in  its  origin  re- 
ceived from  the  genius  of  Paganism  its  colour  and  its 
charm,  and  that  which  owes  its  impulse  and  develop- 
ment, to  a  religion  intrinsically  spiritual. 

It  might  be  said  with  reason  that  the  French  and  the 
Germans  are  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  moral  chain  ; 
since  the  former  regard  all  ideas  as  moving  from 
exterior  objects  ;  the  latter,  all  impressions  as  pro- 
ceeding  from  pre-conceived  ideas.  These  two  na- 
tions, nevertheless,  agree  together  pretty  well  in  their 
social  relations  :  but  none  can  be  more  opposite  in  their 
literary  and  philosophical  systems.  Intellectual  Ger- 
many ia  hardly  known  to  France  ;  very  few  men  of 
letters  among  us  have  troubled  themselves  about  her. 
It  is  true  that  a  much  greater  number  have  set  them- 
selves up  for  her  judges.  This  agreeable  lightness, 
Avhich  makes  men  pronounce  on  matters  of  vy^hichthey 
are  ignorant,  may  appear  elegant  in  talking,  but  not 
in  writing.  The  Germans  often  run  into  the  error  of 
introduciiLg  into  conversation  that  which  is  fit  only 
for  books  ;  the  French  sometimes  comm.it  the  contra- 
ry fault,  of  inserting  in  books  that  which  is  pardonable 
only  in  conversation  ;  and  Ave  have  so  exhausted  ali 
that  is  superficial,  that,  were  it  only  for  ornament,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  it  seems  to  me  th?.t 
it  would  be  avcII  to  try  something  deeper. 

For  these  reasons  I  believed  that  there  might  be 
some  advantage  in  making  known  that  country  in 
which,  of  all  Europe,  study  and  meditation  have  been 
carried  so  far,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  native 
land  of  thought.  The  reflexions  vrhich  the  country  it- 
•^e'f  and  its  literary  works  have  suggested  to  me  shall 
be  divided  into  four  sections.  The  first  will  treat  of 
Germansand  the  Manners  of  the  Germ.ans  ;  the  second, 
of  Literature  and  the  Arts  ;  the  third,  of  Philosophy 
and  Morals  ;  the  fourth,  of  Religion  and  Enthusiasm. 

These  different  subjects  necessarily  fall  into  one  an- 
other The  national  character  has  its  influence  on  the 
literature  ;  the  literature  and  the  philosophy  on  tho  re- 
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ligioD  ;  and  the  whole  taken  together  can  only  make 
each  distmct  part  properly  intelligible  ;  it  was  neces- 
sary notwithstanding  to  submit  to  an  apparent  division, 
in  order  ultimately  to  collect  all  the  rays  in  the  same 
focus. 

I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  I  am  about  to  ex- 
pose, in  literature  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  opinions  for- 
eign to  those  which  reign  in  France  ;  but,  let  them  ap- 
pear just  or  not,  let  them  be  adopted  or  combated,  they 
^vill  at  all  events  yield  scope  for  reflection.  "We 
"  need  not,  I  imagine,  wish  to  encircle  the  frontiers  of 
"  literary  France  with  the  great  wall  of  China,  to  pre- 
vent  all  exterior  ideas  froiji  penetratine^  within."* 
It  is  impossible  that  the  German  v/riters,  the  best 
informed  and  most  reflecting-  men  in  Europe,  should 
not  deserve  a  moment's  attention  to  be  bestowed  on 
their  literature  and  their  philosophy.  It  is  objected  to 
the  one,  that  it  is  not  in  good  taste ;  to  the  other,  that  it 
is  full  of  absurdities.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
there  may  be  a  species  of  literature  notconformable  to 
our  laws  of  good  taste,  and  that  it  may  nevertheless 
contain  new  ideas,  which,  modified  after  our  manner, 
would  tend  to  enrich  us.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  indebt-^ 
ed  for  Racine  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  Shakspeare 
for  many  of  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire.  The  sterility 
■%vith  v/hich  our  literature  is  threatened  may  make  it 
be  believed  that  the  French  spirit  itself  has  need  of 
being  renewed  by  a  more  vigorous  sap  ;  and,  since  the 
elegance  of  society  will  always  preserve  us  from  cer- 
tain faults,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  to  find 
again  the  source  of  superior  beauties. 

*  These  commas  are  used  to  mark  the  passages  which  the 
censors  or  Pans  require  to  be  suppressed.  In  the  second  vol- 
ume they  discovered  nothing  reprehensible;  but  the  chapters 
onEnt'iusiasm  in  the  third,  and,  above  all,  the  concluding  par- 
agraph of  the  work,  did  not  meet  their  approbation.  I  was  rea- 
dy to  submit  to  their  censures  in  a  negative  manner,  that  is  to 
say,  by  retrenching  without  making  any  further  additions  ;  but 
the  g-endannes  sent  by  the  Minister  of  Police  executed  tlie  of- 
fice of  censors  m  a  more  brutal  manner  by  tearing-  the  whol'tt. 
book  in  pieces^ 
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After  bavino-  rejected  the  literature  of  the  Germans 
in  the  name  of  good  taste,  we  think  that  we  may  also 
p;et  rid  of  their  philosophy  in  tlie  name  of  reason. 
Good  taste  and  reason  are  v/ords  which  it  is  al- 
ways pleasant  to  pronounce,  even  at  random  ;  but  can 
we  in  earnest  persuade  ourselves  that  writers  of  im- 
mense erudition,  who  are  as  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  French  books  as  ourselves,  have  been  employed  for 
these  twenty  years  upon  mere  absurdities  ? 

In  the  age  of  superstition,  all  new  opinions  are  nat- 
urally accused  of  isnpiety  ;  and  in  the  days  of  incre-- 
dulity,  they  are,  not  less  naturally,  charged  with  being 
absurd.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Galileo  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Inquisition  for  having  said  that  the  world  went 
round;  and  in  the  eighteenth,  some  persons  wished  to 
make  J.  J.  Rousseau  pass  for  a  fanatical  devotee. 
Opinions  which  differ  from  the  ruling  spirit,  be  that 
what  it  may,  alv/ays  scandalize  the  vulgar:  study  and 
examination  can  alone  confer  that  liberality  of  judg- 
ment, without  which  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  new 
lights  or  even  to  preserve  those  which  we  have.  For  we 
submit  ourselves  to  certain  received  ideas,  not  as  to 
truths,  but  as  to  power;  and  it  is  thus  that  human  rea- 
son habituates  itself  to  servitude,  even  in  the  field  of 
literature  and  philosophy. 


VOL.  I, 
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THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  GERMx\NS. 


CHAPTER  I.  • 
Of  the  Aspect  of  Germany, 


The  number  and  extent  of  forests  indicate  a  civiliza- 
tion yet  recent :  the  ancient  soil  of  the  south  is  almost 
unfurnished  of  its  trees,  and  the  sun  darts  its  perpen- 
dicular rays  on  the  earth  which  has  been  laid  bare  by 
man.  Germany  stili  affords  some  traces  of  uninhabit- 
ed nature.  From  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  you  behold  a  land  covered  with 
oaks  and  firs,  intersected  by  rivers  of  an  imposing 
beauty,  and  by  mountains  of  a  most  picturesque  as- 
pect ;  but  vast  heaths  and  sands,  roads  often  neglect- 
ed, a  severe  climate,  shed  at  first  a  gloom  over  the 
mind  ;  nor  is  it  till  after  some  time  that  it  discovers 
what  may  attach  us  to  such  a  country. 

The  south  of  Germany  is  highly  cultivated  ;  yet  la 
the  most  delightful  districts  of  this  country  there  is 
always  something  of  seriousness  which  calls  the  im- 
agination rather  to  thoughts  of  labour  than  of  pleas- 
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lire,  rather  to  the  virtues  of  the  inhabitants  than  to 
the  charms  of  nature. 

The  ruins  of  strong  castles  which  are  seen  on  the 
heights  of  the  mountains,  houses  built  of  mud,  nar- 
row windows,  the  snows  which  during  winter  cover 
the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  all  these  cause  a 
painful  impression  on  the  mind.  I  know  not  what  of 
siientness  in  nature  and  in  the  human  race  at  first  op- 
presses the  heart.  It  seems  as  if  time  moved  more 
slowly  there  than  elsewhere,  as  if  vegetation  made  not 
a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  earth  than  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  as  if  the  regular  furrows  of  the 
labourer  were  there  traced  upon  a  thankless  soil. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  have  overcome  these  first 
unreflecting  sensations,  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
offer  to  the  observation  something  at  once  interesting 
and  poefeical  ;  we  feel  that  gentle  souls  and  tender  im- 
aginations have  embellished  these  fields.  The  high 
roads  are  planted  with  fruit  trees  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  traveller.  The  landscapes  which  surround  the 
Rhine  are  every  where  magnificent ;  this  river  may  be 
called  the  tutelary  genius  of  Germany  ;  his  waves  are 
pure,  rapid,  and  majestic,  like  the  life  of  a  hero  of 
antiquity.  The  Danube  divides  itself  into  too  many 
branches;  the  streams  of  the  Elbe  and  Spree  are  dis- 
turbed too  easily  by  the  tempests  ;  the  Rhine  only  is 
unchangeable.  The  countries  through  wliich  it  flows 
appear  at  once  of  a  character  so  grave  and  so  diversi- 
fied, so  fruitful  and  so  solitary,  that  one  would  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  they  owe  their  cultivation  to 
the  genius  of  the  river  alone,  and  that  man  is  as  noth- 
ing to  thv  m.  Its  tide  as  it  flows  along  relates  the  high 
deeds  of  the  days  of  old,  and  the  shade  of  Arminius 
seeu>s  still  to  wander  on  its  precipitous  shores. 

Tiie  monuments  of  Gothic  antiquity  only  are  re- 
nnarkable  in  Germany  ;  these  monuments  recal  the 
ages  of  chivarry:  in  almost  every  town  a  public  muse- 
um preserves  the  records  of  those  days.  One  would 
say,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  conquerors  of 
the  world,  when  they  quitted  Germany,  left  behind 
me5norials  of  themseiyes  under  different  forms,  and 
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that  the  whole  land  resembles  the  residence  of  some 
great  people  long  since  left  vacant  by  its  possessors. 
In  most  of  the  arsenals  of  German  'to\rns,  we  meet 
with  figures  of  knights  iu  painted  wood,  clad  in  their 
armour  ;  the  helmet,  the  buckler,  the  cuisses,  the 
spurs,  all  according  to  ancient  custom  ;  and  we  v/aik 
among  these  standing  dead,  who  with  uplifted  arms 
seem  ready  to  strike  their  adversaries,  and  hold  their 
lances  in  the  rest.  This  motionless  image  of  actions 
formerly  so  lively,  occasions  an  impression  of  pain. 
It  is  thus  that  long  after  earthquakes  tae  bouies  of 
men  have  been  discovered  sti'l  fixed  in  the  bame  atti- 
tudes, in  the  action  of  the  same  thoughts,  that  occupi- 
ed them  at  the  instant  when  they  v.^ere  sv/allowed  up. 

Modern  architecture  in  Germany  offers  nothing  to 
our  contemplation  worthy  of  being  recorded;  but  the 
towns  are  in  general  weil  built,  and  are  embellished  by 
the  proprietors  with  a  good-natured  care.  In  many, 
the  houses  are  painted  on  the  outsides  v.'ith  various 
colours  ;  one  sees  upon  them  the  figures  of  saints,  and 
ornaments  of  every  description  ;  v;hich,  though  assur- 
edly not  the  most  correct  in  taste,  y.  t  cause  a  cheer- 
ful variety,  and  seem  to  indicate  a  benevolent  desire  to 
please  both  their  fellow  countrymen  and  strangers. 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  a  palace  p-ratifies  the  self- 
love  of  its  possessors  ;  but  the  weil  designed  and  care- 
fully finished  decorations  which  set  off  these  little 
dwellings  have  something  in  them  kind  and  hospita- 
ble. 

The  gardens  are  almost  as  beautiful  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  as  in  England;  the  luxury  of  gardens 
always  implies  a  love  of  the  country.  In  England, 
simple  mansions  are  often  buiit  in  the  middle  of  the 
most  miagnificent  parks  ;  the  proprietor  neglects  his 
dv/elling  to  attend  to  the  ornaments  of  nature.  This 
magnificence  and  simplicity  united  do  not,  it  is  true, 
exist  in  the  same  degree  in  Germany  ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  want  of  wealth  and  the  pride  of  feudal  dignity, 
there  is  every  where  to  be  remarked  a  certain  love  of 
the  beautiful,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  follow- 
ed by  taste  and  elegance,  of  which  it  is  the  only  real 
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source.  Often  in  the  midst  of  the  superb  gardens  of 
the  German  princes  are  placed  j£olian  harps  close  by 
grottos  encircled  with  flowers,  that  the  wind  nfay 
waft  the  sound  and  the  perfume  together.  The  imag- 
ination of  the  northern  people  thus  endeavours  to  cre- 
ate for  itself  a  sort  of  Italy  ;  and  during  the  brilliant 
days  of  a  short-lived  summer  it  sometimes  attains  the 
deception  it  seeks. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  Manners  and  Character  of  the  Germans. 


TThE  ^vbole  German  nation  can  be  made  to  as^ree  in 
some  principal  features  only;  for  the  diversities  of 
this  country  are  such,  thia  it  is  difficult  to  bri^g-  to- 
gether under  one  pomt  of  vievv',  religions,  eovern- 
meuts,  climates,  and  even  people  so  ciiiferent  South-am 
Germany  is,  in  very  many  respects,  quite  distirct  f  rom 
the  northern  ;  the  connnercial  cities  are  altogether 
unlike  those  which  are  the  seats  of  universities  ;  the 
small  states  differ  sensibly  from  the  two  great  morar- 
chies  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  Germany  was  lately  an 
aristocratical  confederation  ;  an  empire  without  one 
commion  centre  of  intelligence  and  of  public  soirit,  it 
did  not  form  a  compact  nation,  and  the  bond  of  union 
Avas  wanting  to  its  separate  members.  This  division  ot 
Germany,  fatal  to  her  political  force,  was  nevertheless 
very  favourable  to  ail  t:ie  efforts  of  genius  and  imagi- 
iration  In  matters  of  literary  and  metaphysical  opin- 
ion, there  was  a  sort  of  gentle  and  peacetui  anurchy, 
wiiich  allowed  to  every  man  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  his  ov/n  individual  powers  of  perception. 

As  there  is  no  capital  city  in  which  all  the  eood 
compary  of  Germany  fi'>ds  itself  united,  the  spirit  of 
society  exerts  but  little  power  \  and  the  entpire  of 
taste  and  the  arms  of  ridicule  are  equally  w-iiiiout  in- 
fluence. Most  wi iters  and  reasoners  sit  down  to 
work  in  solitude,  or  surrounded  only  by  a  little  circle 
over  whhich  they  reign.  They  abandon  themselves, 
one  by  one,  to  ail  the  impulses  of  an  unrestrained  im- 
agiiiation  ;  and  if  any  traces  are  to  be  found  through- 
out Germany  of  the  ascendancy  of  fashion,  it  is  in  the 
desire  evinced  by  every  man  to  siiow  liimself  in  all  re- 
.spects  different  from  the  rest.  In  France  on  the  con- 
trary, every  man  aspiies  to  deserve  -what  Montesquieu 
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said  of  Voltaire  ;  II  a  phis  que  personne  Veafirit  que 
tout  le  monde  a.  The  German  writers  would  yet 
more  wiliingiy  imitate  foreigners  than  their  own  coun- 
trymen. 

In  literature,  as  in  politics,  the  Germans  have  too 
much  respect  for  foreigners  and  not  enough  of  nation- 
al prejudices.  In  individuals  it  is  a  virtue,  this  denial 
of  self,  and  this  esteem  of  others ;  but  the  patriotism 
of  nations  ought  to  be  selfish.  The  pride  of  the  Eng- 
lish conduces  powerfully  to  their  political  existence  ; 
the  good  opinion  which  the  French  entertain  of  them- 
selves has  ahvays  contributed  greatly  to  their  ascend* 
ance  over  Europe  ;  the  noble  pride  of  the  Spaniards 
formerly  rendered  them  sovereigns  of  one  entire  por- 
tion of  the  w^orld.  The  Germans  are  Saxons,  Prus- 
sians, Bavarians,  Austrians  ;  but  the  Germanic  char- 
acter, on  which  the  strength  of  all  should  be  founded, 
is,  like  the  land  itself,  parcelled  out  among  so  many 
•difterent  masters. 

I  shall  separately  examine  northern  and  southern 
Germany  ';  but  mil  for  the  present  confine  myself  to 
those  refiections  which  equally  suit  the  whole  nation. 
The  Germans  are,  generally  speaking,  both  sincere 
and  faithful ;  they  seldom  forfeit  their  word,  and  deceit 
is  foreign  to  them.  If  this  fault  should  ever  introduce 
itself  into  Germany,  it  could  only  be  through  the  am- 
bition of  imitating  foreigners,  of  evincing  an  equal 
dexterity,  and,  above  all,  of  not  being  duped  by  thern  ; 
but  good  sense  and  goodness  of  heart  would  soon 
bring  the  Germans  back  to  perceive  that  their  strength 
consists  in  their  own  nature,  and  that  the  habit  of  rec- 
tituae  renders  us  incapable,  even  where  we  are  willing 
of  employing  artifice.  In  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
immorality,  it  is  necessary  to  be  entirely  light  armed, 
and  not  to  carry  about  you  a  conscience  and  scruples 
which  arrest  you  midway,  and  make  you  feel,  so  much 
"the  more  poignant,  the  regret  of  having  left  the  old 
rop.d,  as  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  advance  boldly  in 
the  new. 

it  is,  I  believe,  easy  to  shew  that,  without  morality^ 
all  is  danger  and  darkness.    Nevertheless  there  has 
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C'ftenbeefi  observed  amono-  the  Latin  nations  a  singularly 
dextrous  policy  in  the  art  of  emancipating  theniSv^ives 
from  -^very  duty  ;  but  it  may  be  said,  to  the  glory  of 
the  German  nation,  that  she  is  almost  incapable  of 
that  practised  suppleness  which  makes  ail  truths  bend 
to  ail  interests,  and  sacrifices  every  engagement  to  ev- 
ery calculati  n.  Her  defects,  as  weii  as  her  good 
qualities,  subject  her  to  the  honourabic  necessity  of 
justice. 

The  power  of  labour  and  refleclion  is  also  one  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  people  of  Germany. 
They  are  naturally  a  literary  and  philosophical  people; 
yet  the  separation  into  classes,  wirlch  is  more  distinct 
in  Germany  than  any  where  else,  because  society  does 
not  soften  its  gradations,  is  in  some  respects  injurious 
to  the  understanding  properly  so  called.  The  nobles 
have  too  few  ideas,  the  men  of  letters  too  little  prac- 
tice in  business.  Understanding  is  a  combination  of 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  things ;  and  society  in 
wiiich  men  act  without  object  and  yet  with  interest, 
is  precisely  that  whiich  best  developes  the  most  oppo- 
site faculties.  It  is  imagination  -  ore  than  iutellect 
that  characterises  the  Germans.  I.  P.  Richt.  r,  one 
of  their  n'.ost  distinguished  writers,  has  said  that 
the  empire  of  the  sca^  belong  to  the  EngH?<h^  that  of 
th?  land  to  the  French^  and  that  of  the  air  to  the  Ger- 
mans ;  in  fact,  we  discover  in  Germany,  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  ceritie  and  bounds  to  this  eminent  faculty  of 
thonglit,  wdiich  rises  and  loses  itself  in  vacuum,  which 
ptnetrates  ana  vanishes  in  obscurity,  which  perishes 
by  its  impartiality,  confcninds  itself  by  the  force  of 
analysis,  and  stands  in  need  of  certain  faults  to  circum- 
scribe its  virtues. 

In  leaving  France,  it  is  difficult  to  grov^  accustomed 
to  the  sluggish  i!iertness  of  the  German  people  ;  they 
never  hasten  to  any  object :  they  find  obstacles  to 
all  ;  you  hear  "  it  is  impossidlt"  r  peated  a  hundred 
times  in  Germany  for  once  in  France.  When  i^ctioa 
is  necessary,  the  Germans  know  not  how  to  struggle 
^vitn  difiiculties  ;  and  their  respect  f 'V  power  is  more 
owing  to  the  resemblance  between  power  and  destiny, 
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than  to  any  Interested  motive.  The  lower  classes  are 
sufficiently  coarse  in  their  forms  of  proceeding  ;  above 
all,  when  any  shf^ck  is  intended  to  their  favourite  hab- 
its ;  they  would  naturally  feel  much  more  than  the 
nobles  that  holy  antipathy  for  foreign  manners  and  lan- 
guages which  in  all  countries  seems  to  strengthen  the 
national  bond  of  union.  The  offer  of  money  does  not 
alter  their  plan  of  conduct ;  fear  docs  not  turn  them 
aside  from  it ;  they  are,  in  short,  very  capable  of  that 
fixedness  in  all  things  which  is  an  excellent  pledge 
for  morality  ;  for  he  who  is  continually  actuated  by 
fear,  and  still  more  by  hope,  passes  easily  from  one 
opinion  to  another  whenever  his  interest  requires  it. 
.  As  we  rise  a  little  above  the  lower  class,  we  easily 
perceive  that  internal  vivacity,  that  poetry  of  the  soul 
ivhich  characterises  the  Germans.  The  inhabitants  of 
lovrn  and  country,  the  soldiers  and  labourers,  are  all 
acquainted  v/ith  music.  It  iias  happened  to  me  to 
enter  small  cottages  blacked  by  the  smoke  of  tobacco, 
and  immediately  to  hear  noi  only  the  mistress  but  the 
master  of  the  house  playing  voluntaries  on  the  harps- 
ichord, like  the  Italian  im/irovisatori  in  verse.  Al- 
most every  where  upon  market  days,  they  have  play- 
ers on  wind  instruments  placed  in  the  balcony  of  the 
town-house  which  overlooks  the  public  square  :  the 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  are  thus  made  partak- 
ers in  the  soit  enjoyment  of  that  first  of  arts.  The 
scholars  walk  through  the  streets  singing  psalms  in 
chorus.  They  say  that  Luther  often  took  a  part 
in  tuese  chorusses  in  early  life.  I  was  at  Eisenach,  a 
little  town  in  Saxony,  one  winter  day  when  it  was  so 
cold  that  the  very  streets  were  blocked  up  with  snow  ; 
I  saw  a  long  procession  of  young  people  in  black 
'doaks,  walking  through  the  town  and  celebrating  the 
prai  .cs  of  God.  They  were  the  only  persons  out  of 
doors  ;  for  tlre.severity  of  the  frost  had  driven  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  tiieir  lire-sides  ;  and  these  voices, 
iilmo^  equally  harmonious  wi'h  those  of  the  south, 
hearer  amidst  all  this  rigour  of  the  seasor.,  excitea  so 
much  the  livelier  emoti^  n.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
dared  not  in  the  intense  cold  to  open  their  windows  ; 
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but  Vv^e  could  perceive  behind  the  glasses,  countenan- 
ces, sad  or  serene,  young  or  old,  all  receivmg  with 
joy  the  religious  consolations  v/hich  this  sweet  melody 
inspired. 

The  poor  Bohemians,  as  they  wander,  followed  by 
their  wives  and  children,  carry  on  their  backs  a  bad 
iiaip  made  of  common  wood,  from  which  they  draw 
harmonious  music.  They  play  upon  it  while  they 
restai  the  foot  of  a  tree  on  the  high  road,  or  near  the 
post  houses,  trying  to  awaken  the  attention  of  travel- 
iers  to  the  ambuic^tory  concert  of  their  little  wandering 
family.  In  Austria,  the  flocks  are  kept  by  shepherds 
who  play  charming  airs  on  instruments  at  once  simple 
and  sonorous.  These  airs  agree  perfectly  well  with 
the  soft  and  pensive  impression  produced  by  the  aspect 
of  the  country. 

Instrumental  music  is  as  generally  cultivated 
throughout  Germany  as  vocal  music  in  Italy.  Nature 
has  done  more  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others, 
for  Italy,  than  for  Germany  ;  for  instrum-entai  music  la- 
bour is  necessary,  while  a  southern  sky  is  enough 
to  create  a  beautiful  voice :  nevertheless  the  men  of 
the  working  classes  would  never  be  able  to  afford  to 
music  the  time  v/hich  is  necessary  for  acquiring  it,  if 
they  were  not  endowed  with  organs  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  acquirement.  Those  people  who  are  musicians 
by  nature  receive  through  the  medium  of  harmony 
sensations  and  ideas  which  their  confined  situations  and 
vulgar  occupations  could  never  procure  for  them  from 
any  other  source. 

The  female  peasants  and  servants  who  have  not 
money  enoUj>  h  to  spend  in  dress,  ornamer^t  their  heads 
and  arms  with  a  fov/  iiowers,  that  im.agination  may  at 
least  have  some  part  in  their  attire  :  those  who  are  a 
little  moie  rich  wear  on  holidays  a  cap  of  goid  stuff, 
in  sufficiently  bad  taste,  which  aifoids  a  stranQ-e  con- 
trast to  the  simpUcily  of  the  rest  of  chcir  costume  ; 
but  this  cap,  which  their  motiiCrs  also  v,  ore  before 
them,  seems  to  recal  ancient  manners  ;  an:!  the  d^ess 
of  ceremony  with  which  the  lo'.ver  c  asses  c  I'  women 
pay  respect  to  the  Sunday  has  Eomething  solenm  in  it 
\Yhich  interests.one  in  their  iavour. 
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The  Germans  deserve  credit  also  for  the  sincerity 
testiSccl  in  their  respectrui  acts  of  reverence,  and  their 
formal  sanctity  which  foreigners  have  so  often  turned 
into  ridicule.  They  might  easily  have  substituted  a 
cold  and  indifferent  deportment  for  that  g:race  and  ele- 
gance, which  they  are  accused  of  being'  unable  to 
reach  :  disdain  always  silences  ridicule  ;  for  it  is  prin- 
cipally upon  useless  efforts  that  ridicule  attaches 
itself;  but  benevolent  characters  choose  rather  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  pleasantry,  than  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  it  by  that  haughty  air  of  restraint,  which 
it  is  so  easy  for  any  person  to  assume. 

In  Germany,  we  are  continually  struck  by  the  con- 
trast which  exists  between  sentiments  and  'labits,  tal- 
ents  and  tastes  ;  civilization  and  nature  seem  to  be  not 
yet  sufficiently  amalgamated  together.  Sometimes 
the  most  ingenuous  of  men  are  very  affected  in  their 
expressions  and  countenance,  as  if  they  had  something 
to  conceal :  som.etimes,  on  the  ether  hand,  gentleness 
of  soul  does  riOt  prevent  the  rudeness  of  manners  : 
frequently  even  this  contradiction  goes  still  further, 
and  absolute  v/eakness  oi  character  shov/s  itself 
through  the  veil  of  harshness  in  language  and  demean- 
our. An  enthusiastic  passion  for  the  fine  arts  and  for 
poetry  is  joined  to  habits  even  low  and  vulgar  in  so- 
cial life.  There  is  no  country  v/here  young  men, 
studying  at  the  Universities,  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  languages  and  with  antiquity;  yet 
ihere  is  none  in  which  superanuated  customs  more 
generally  exist  even  at  the  present  day.  The  recol- 
lections of  Greece,  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  seem  to 
have  reached  them  through  the  medium  of  corres- 
])ondence  ;  but  fucdal  institutions,  and  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  the  German  nation,  are  always  held  in  hon- 
our among  them  even,  though,  unhappily  for  tiie 
military  power  of  the  country,  tliey  no  longer  pos- 
sess the  same  strength. 

There  is  no  assemblage  more  whimsical  than  that 
displayed  in  the  military  aspect  of  Germany  ;  soldiers 
at  every  step,  and  all  leading  a  sort  of  domestic  life, 
They  are  as  much  afraid  ef  fatigue  and  cf  the  iockj- 
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mency  of  the  air,  as  if  the  whole  nation  vvcre  compos- 
ed of  merchants  and  men  of  letters  ;  and  yet  all  their 
institutions  tend  and  must  necessarily  tend,  to  inspire 
the  people  %vith  military  habits.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  brave  the  inconveniences  of  their  climate, 
they  harden  themselves  in  a  wonderful  manner  against 
all  sorts  of  evil  :  the  Russian  soldier  is  a  proof  of  this. 
But  v/here  the  ciim.ate  is  only  half  rigorous,  where  it 
is  stiii  possible  to  guard  ap^ainst  the  severity  of  the 
lieavens  by  domestic  precautions,  these  very  precau- 
tions render  them  m.ore  alive  to  the  physical  sufferings 
of  war. 

Stoves,  beer,  and  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  surround 
all  the  common  people  of  Germany  with  a  thick  and 
hot  atmosphere,  from  which  they  are  never  inclined 
to  escape.  This  atmosphere  is  injurious  to  activity, 
which  is  of  no  less  importance  in  v/ar,  than  courage  it- 
self ;  resolutions  are  slow,  discouragement  easy,  be- 
cause an  existence,  void  of  pleasure  in  general,  in- 
spires no  great  confidence  in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  The 
habit  of  a  peaceable  and  regular  mode  of  life  is  so  bad 
a  preparation  for  the  multiplied  chances  of  hazard, 
that  even  death  coming  in  a  regular  way  appears  pre- 
ferable to  a  life  of  adventure. 

The  demarcation  of  classes,  much  m^ore  positive  in 
Germany,  than  it  used  to  be  In  France,  ■^rociuced  the 
annihilation  of  military  spirit  among  t::e  lov;er  orders  ; 
this  separation  has  in  fact  nothing  odensivc  in  it  ;  for, 
I  repeat,  a  sort  of  n?.turai  goodness  mixes  itseif  v/ith 
every  thing  Germaiiy,  even  with  aristocratical  piiae  : 
and  the  dllferences  of  rank  are  reduced  to  some  court 
privileges,  to  som.e  assemblies  which  do  not  afford 
sufficient  pleasure  to  deserve  envy  :  nothing  is  bluer, 
under  whatever  aspect  co.itempiatcJ,  when  society, 
and  ridicule  which  is  the  cftspiins-  of  society,  is  with- 
out influence.  Mencannotrcaiiy  wound  tli^^ir  v^^ry  souls, 
except  by  falsenood  or  m.ockery  :  in  a  country  of  seri- 
ousness and  triith,  justice  and  happiness  wiii  always 
be  met  with.  Buc  the  bairier  which  separated,  in 
Germany,  tue  nooies  from  the  ritizens,  necessarily 
rendered  the  whole  nation  less  warlike. 
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Imagination  which  is  the  ruling  qu3lity  of  the  world 
of  arts  a.nd  letters  in  Germany,  inspires  the  fear  of 
clanger,  if  this  natural  movement  is  not  combated  by 
the  ascendancy  of  opinion,  and  the  exaltation  of  hon- 
our. In  France,  even  in  its  ancient  state,  the  taste  for 
war  was  universal  ;  and  the  common  people  willingly 
risked  their  life  for  the  purpose  of  gTatifyini?  it.  it 
is  a  question  of  importance  to  know'  if  the  domestic 
affections,  the  habit  of  reflection,  the  very  gentleness 
of  souij  do  not  conduce  to  the  fear  of  deatli  ;  but  if 
the  whole  strength  of  a  state  consists  in  its  miiitary 
spirit,  it  is  of  consequence  to  examine  what  are  the 
causes  that  have  weakened  this  spirit  in  the  German 
nation. 

Three  leading  motives  usually  incite  men  to  iight  ; 
the  patriotic  love  of  liberty,  the  enthusiasm  of  giory, 
and  reiig'ious  fanaticism.  There  can  be  no  great  pat- 
riotism in  an  empire  divided  for  so  many  ages,  where 
Germans  fought  against  Germans,  almost  always  insti- 
gated by  some  foreign  impulse  :  the  love  of  glory  is 
scarcely  awake  where  there  is  no  centre,  no  capital, 
no  society.  That  species  of  impartiality,  the  very  excess 
of  justice,  which  characterises  the  Germans,  renders 
them  much  more  susceptible  of  being  inflamed  with 
abstract  sentiments,  than  of  the  real  interests  of  life  ; 
the  general  who  loses  a  battle  is  more  sure  of  indul- 
gence, than  he  who  gains  one  is  of  applause  ;  there  is 
not  enough  difference  between  success  and  reverse, 
in  the  opinions  of  such  a  people,  to  excite  any  very 
lively  ambition. 

Religion,  in  Germany,  exists  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  heart ;  but  it  possesses  there  a  character  of  thought 
and  independence  which  breathes  nothing  of  the  en- 
ergy necessary  to  exclusive  sentiments.  The  same 
independence  of  opinions,  individu:ils,  and  states,  so 
prejudicial  to  the  strength  of  the  Germanic-empire,  is 
to  be  found  also  in  their  religion  :  a  great  number  of 
different  sects  divide  Germany  between  them;  and  the 
Catholic  religion  itseif,  which,  in  its  very  nature,  ex- 
ercises an  uniform  and  strict  discipline,  is  neverthe- 
less interpreted  by  every  man  after  his  own  fashion. 
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The  political  and  social  bond  of  the  people,  a  general 
government,  a  general  worship,  the  sarne  laws,  the 
same  interests,  a  classical  literature,  a  ruling  opinion, 
nothing  of  ail  this  exists  among  the  Germans  ;  each  in- 
dividual state  is  the  more  independent,  each  individual 
science  the  better  cultivated;  but  the  whole  nation  is 
so  subdivided,  that  one  cannot  teil  to  what  part  of 
the  empire  this  very  name  of  nation  ought  to  be 
granted. 

The  love  ol  liberty  is  not  developed  among  the 
Germans  ;  they  have  not  learned,  either  by  enjoyment 
or  by  privation,  the  value  v>duch  may  be  attached  to  it. 
There  are  many  examples  of  federative  governments 
which  give  to  the  public  spirit  as  much  force  as  even 
an  united  administration,  but  these  are  the  associations 
of  equal  states  and  free  citizens.  The  German  con- 
federacy was  composed  of  strong  and  weak,  citizen 
and  serf,  of  rivals,  and  even  of  enemies  ;  they  were 
old  existing  elements  combined  by  circumstances  and 
respected  by  men. 

The  nation  is  persevering  and  just  ;  and  its  equity 
and  loyalty  secure  it  agaiiist  injury  from  any  institu- 
tion, however  vicious.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  when  he 
took  the  comm.and  of  the  a.  my,  entrusted  to  Frederic 
the  Fair,  his  rival,  and  at  that  time  liis  prisoner,  the 
adininistration  of  his  States  ;  and  he  had  not  to  repent 
of  this  confidence,  which  in  those  days  caused  no  aston- 
ishment. With  such  virtues,  they  never  found  the 
ill  consequences  of  the  weakness  or  even  the  compli- 
cation of  the  iav/s  ;  the  probity  of  individuals  supplied 
their  defects. 

The  very  independence  which  the  Germans  enjoyed 
in  almost  all  respecis,  rendered  them  indifferei.;t  to 
liberty  ;  independence  is  a  possession  ;  liberty  its  se- 
curity ;  and  on  this  very  account  liObGcy  in  Germany 
was  molested  either  in  his  i:L,i;tb  or  his  enjoy  ments, 
they  could  r.ot  feel  the  want  of  siicann  order  of  things 
as  might  secure  them  in  tl:e  ot^ii^siion  of  this  /.apoi- 
ness.  The  imperial  tribunals  promised  a  sure  t'xugh 
slov/ redress  of  every  ac;  of  arbitrary  power;  ai.vi  the 
moderation  of  the  sovereignsj  and  the  M'isdoni  of  the 
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governed,  seldom  gave  room  for  any  appeals  to  their 
interference  ;  people  therefore  could  not  imaghie  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  constitutional  fortifications  when 
they  saw  no  aggressors. 

One  has  reason  to  be  astonished,  that  the  feudal  code 
should  have  subsisted  almost  unaltered  among  a  peo- 
ple so  enlightened ;  but  as,  in  the  execution  of  these 
laws,  so  defective  in  themselves,  there  was  never  any 
injustice,  the  equality  with  which  they  were  applied 
made  amends  for  their  inequality  in  principle.  Old 
charters,  the  ancient  privileges  of  every  city,  all  that 
family  history  which  constitutes  the  charm  and  glory 
of  little  states,  were  singularly  dear  to  the  Germans  ; 
but  they  neglected  that  great  national  might,  which  it 
was  so  important  to  have  founded  among  the  colossal 
states  of  Europe. 

The  Germans,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  hard- 
ly capable  of  succeeding  in  any  thing  which  requires 
add! ess  and  dexterity;  every  thing  molests  and  em- 
barrasses them,  and  they  have  as  much  need  of  method 
in  action  as  of  independence  in  ideas.  The  French, 
on  the  contrary,  consider  actions  with  all  the  freedom 
of  art,  and  ideas  with  all  the  bondage  of  custom. 
The  Germans  who  cannot  endure  the  yoke  of  rules 
in  literature,  require  every  thing  to  be  traced  out  be- 
fore-them  in  the  line  of  their  conduct.  They  know 
not  how  to  treat  with  men  ;  and  the  less  occasion  is 
given  them  in  this  respect  to  decide  fur  themselves, 
the  better  they  are  satisfied. 

Political  institutions  can  alone  form  the  character  of 
a  nation  ;  the  nature  of  the  government  of  Germany 
was  almost  in  opposition  to  the  philosophical  lumin- 
ation  of  the  Germans.  From  thence  it  lollcws  that  they 
join  the  greatest  bcidness  of  thought  to  the  most  obedi- 
ent character.  The  pre-eminence  of  tne  military 
states  and  the  distinctions  of  rarik  have  accustomed 
them  to  the  most  exact  submissioji  ip  thr-  relations  of 
social  life.  Obedience,  with  them,  is  r:gu;aiity,  not 
serviiity ;  they  are  as  scrupii-ous  in  the  exe.cution  of 
the  orders  they  receive,  as  if  every  order  became  a 
duty. 
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The  enlightened  men  of  Germany  dispute  vehe- 
rnenliy  among  themselves  the  donunion  of  hypothesis, 
and  will  suffer  no  shackles  in  this  department  ;  but 
they  give  up  without  difficulty  all  that  is  real  in  life  to 
the  pov/erful  of  the  earth.  "  This  reality,  which  they 
"  so  much  depise,  finds  purchasers  however,  who  in 
ihe  end  avail  themselves  of  thfiir  acquisition  to  carry 
trouble  and  constraint  intotiie  empire  of  the  imagin- 
«tion  itself."*  The  understanding  and  the  character  of 
the  Germans  appear  to  have  no  communication  togeth- 
er :  the  one  cannot  suffer  any  limits,  the  other  is  sub- 
ject to  every  yoke  ;  the  one  is  very  enterprising,  the 
other  very  timid  :  in  short,  the  ilium.ination  of  the 
one  seldom  gives  strength  to  the  other,  and  this  is  ea- 
sily explained.  The  extension  of  knowledge  in  for- 
mer times  only  serves  to  weaken  the  character,  when 
it  is  not  strengthened  by  the  habit  of  business  and  the 
exercise  of  the  will.  Tp  see  all,  and  comprehend  all,  is 
a  great  cause  of  uncertainty  ;  and  the  energy  of  action 
developes  itself  only  in  those  free  and  pov/erful  coun- 
tries v/here  patriotic  sentiments  are  to  the  ^oul  like 
blood  to  the  veins,  and  grow  cold  only  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  lifeitself.f 

*  A  passage  suppressed  by  the  censors. 

f  I  have  no  need  to  say  that  it  is  England  which  I  v/lshed  to 
point  out  by  these  v/ords  ;  but  when  proper  names  are  notpro- 
ncimced,  the  censors,  m  general,  who  are  men  of  knowledge, 
take  a  pleasure  in  not  comprehending.  Ic  is  not  the  same  with 
the  police  ;  the  police  has  a  sort  of  mstinct  that  is  really  extra- 
crdniary  in  prejudice  of  all  liberal  ideas,  under  whatever  form 
they  present  themselves,  and  traces  out,  v/-th  the  sagacity  of 
a  good  hound,  all  that  might  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
their  arxieni:  love  for  the  progress  of  light  r.nd  hberty. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Of  the  IVomen. 


ATURE  and  society  give  to  women  a  habit  of  en- 
durance ;  and  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in  our 
days,  they  are  generally  worthier  of  moral  esteem 
than  the  men.  At  an  epoch  when  selfishness  is  the  pre- 
vailing evil,  the  men,  to  whom  all  positive  interests 
have  relation,  must  necessarily  have  less  generosity, 
less  sensibility,  than  the  v/omen.  These  last  are  at- 
tached to  life  only  by  the  ties  of  the  heart ;  and  even 
when  they  lose  themselves,  it  is  by  sentiment  that  they 
are  led  away  ;  their  selfishness  is  extended  to  a  double 
object,  while  that  of  man  ha^^hinnsseif  only  for  its  end. 
Homage  is  rendered  to  them  according  to  the  affections 
"which  they  inspire,  but  those  v/hich  they  bestow  are  al- 
most always  sacrifices.  The  most  beautiful  of  vir- 
tues, self  devotion,  is  their  en  joyment  and  their  destiny ; 
110  happiness  can  exist  for  them  but  by  the  reflection 
of  another's  glory  and  prosperity  ;  in  short,  to  live  in- 
dependently of  self,  whether  by  ideas  or  by  sentiments, 
or,  above  all,  by  virtues,  gives  to  the  soul  an  habitual 
feeling  of  elevation. 

In  those  couiiiries  where  men  are  called  upon  by  po- 
litical institutions  to  the  exercise  ol  ail  the  military  and 
civil  virtues  which  are  inspired  by  patriotism,  they  re- 
cover the  superiority  which  belongs  to  tliem  ;  they  re- 
assume  with  dignity  their  rights,  as  masters  of  tiie 
world;  buc  when  they  are  condeiniied,  in  v/hatc\cr 
measure,  to  idleness  or  to  slavery,  they  fall  ao  niiich 
the  lo'vver  us  they  ouglitto  rise  more  high.  The  des- 
tiny of  v/omen  always  remains  the  same;  it.  is  their 
soui  aione  v/hich  creates  it;  political  circumstances 
have  no  hiiluence  upon  it.  When  men  are  either  .ig- 
norant or  incapable  of  the  mean:i  of  employing  iheir 
lives  with  dignity  and  proprietyj  Nature  revciii^-cs  her- 
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-sell  upon  them  for  the  very  gifts  Avhicli  tlieyhave  re- 
ceived from  her;  the  activity  of  tb.e  body  contributes 
only  to  the  sloth  of  the  mind  ;  the  strenf>-th  of  soul  de- 
generates into  coarseness  ;  and  the  day  is  consumed  in 
vulgar  sports  and  exercises,  horses,  the  chase,  or  en- 
tertainments which  rnierht  be  suitable  enough  in  the 
way  of  relaxation,  but  seem  iijerely  degrading,  as  oc- 
cupations. Women,  the  while,  cultivate  their  under- 
standing ;  and  sentiment  and  reflection  presei  vt  in  their 
souls  tlie  image  of  all  that  is  free  and  generous. 

The  German  v/omen  have  a  charm,  exclusively  their 
own — a  touching  voice,  fair  hah^,  a  dazzling  complex- 
ion ;  they  are  modest  but  less  timid  than  Englishwo- 
men ;  one  sees  that  they  have  been  less  accustom.ed 
to  meet  with  their  superiors  among  men,  and  ti;at  they 
have  besides  less  to  apprehend  from  the  severe  cen- 
sures of  the  public.  They  endeavour  to  please  by 
their  sensibility,  to  interest  by  their  imagination  ;  the 
language  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  are  familiar  to 
them  ;  they  coquet  with  enihu;  iasm,  as  they  do  in 
France  with  wit  and  pleasantry.  Tnat  perfect  loyalty 
wliich  distinguishes  the  Germari  charactei',  renders 
love  less  dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  v/omen  ;  and 
perhaps  they  admit  the  adw.nces  of  this  sertiment  with 
the  more  confidence,  as  it  is  invested  v/ith  romantic 
colours;  and  disdain  and  infidelity  are  less  to  be  dread- 
ed there  than  eisc where. 

Love  is  a  religiori  in  Germany,  but  a  poetical  reli- 
gion vv'hich  tolerates  too  easily  all  that  serssibility  caa 
excuse.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  facility  of  di- 
vorce in  the  Protestant  states  is  preju  liciai  to  the  sa- 
credness  of  marriage.  They  change  husbands  witl;  as 
little  ciifficulty  as  if  they  were  arranging  the  inci^;ents 
ot  a  drama  ;  the  good  nature  common  both  to  men  axid 
women  is  the  reason  that  so  litt,e  bitterness  of  spirit 
ever  accompanies  these  easy  vupiurcs  ;  and  as  t.  e  Ger- 
mans are  erj.  owed  with  more  ima-^iiiution  than  real 
passion,  the  ri;osi  extravagant  events  take  place  with 
si  <;-Uiartr.  nqti'iity  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  thus  that  nian- 
ntis  and  c  aiacter  iose  every  thing  like  consistency; 
the  j<pii:t  o/  paiac.GX  shakes  tiic  nsost  saci cd  institn- 
tions,  and  there  are  no  fixed  rules  upon  any  subject. 
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One  may  fairly  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  airs  of  some 
German  women,  who  are  continually  exakiuv  them- 
selves even  to  a  pitch  of  affectation,  and  who  s:icrince 
to  their  pretty  softness  of  expression  all  that  is  mark- 
ed and  striking  in  mind  and  character ;  they  are  not 
open,  even  though  they  are  not  false  ;  they  only  see 
and  judge  of  nothing  correctly,  and  real  events  pass 
like  a  phantasmagoria  before  their  ey^^s.  Even  when 
they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  be  light  and  cap?  icioiis, 
they  still  retain  a  tincture  of  that  sentimentalitv  which 
is  held  in  so  high  honour  in  their  couiUry.  A  (merman 
Yv'oman  said  one  day,  with  a  melancholy  expie3sit;nj 
"  I  know  not  wherefore  ;  but  those  who  are  abse^jt  pass 
away  from  my  soul."  A  1^'rencn  woman  would  liave 
rendered  this  idea  with  more  gaiety  :  but  it  would 
have  been  fundaraentahy  the  same. 

Notwithstanding  trscse  impertinencies,  which  form 
only  the  exception,  there  arfe  among  tiie  women  of 
Germany  numbers  Vv^hose  sentiments  are  true  and 
v/hose  manners  simple.  Tiseir  careful  education,  and 
the  pui  ity  of  soul  wnich  is  natural  to  them,  render  the 
domuiion  whi.  h  they  exercise  soft  anel  eqsiai  ;  they  in- 
spire you  from  day  to  day  with  a  stro  nger  interest  for 
all  that  is  grea-t  and  generous,  with  more  of  confi- 
dence in  ail  noble  hopes,  and  they  know  how  to  repel 
that  bitter  irony  which  brtati.eb  a  death-ciiill  over  all 
the  enjoyments  of  the  heart.  Sti  i  we  seldom  find 
among  them  that  quickness  of  apprehension,  which 
animates  conversation  and  sets  every  idea  in  motion  ; 
this  sort  of  pleasure  is  scarcely  to  be  met  wiih  any 
where  out  o\  the  most  ;ivv  y  and  the  most  witty  soci- 
eties of  Paris.  Tsie  chose^j  company  uf  a  French  me- 
tro :0iis  can  alone  confer  tii':s  rare  deiight:  elsewhere 
we  generally  find  only  eioquericc  in  puijiic,  or  tran- 
cpaii  pleasure  m  tamiiiar  iife.  Conversation,  as  a  tal- 
ent, exists  in  France  alone  ;  in  ail  other  countries  it 
answei  s  the  purposes  of  puliteness,  of  argument,  or 
of  iriencUy  intercourse  :  in  France,  it  is  an  art  to  which 
theimaginatio:,  and  the  soul  are  no  doui^t  very  necessa- 
ry, but  which  possesses,  besides  t'iiese,  certain  secrets 
by  w  ilea  trie  abscence  cf  both  may  be  supplied  when 
neccbsavy. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  the  Lifiiience  of  ihz  Sfihit  cf  Chivalry  on  Love  and 


C-  RIVALRY  is  to  modern,  what  the  heroic  a^e  was 
to  anci  ent.  times ;  ali  the  noble  reccllecticnb  cf  the  na- 
lions  of  Europe  are  attached  to  it.  At  all  the  great 
periods  of  history,  men  have  embraced  some  sort  of 
enthasiasdc  sentin.ent,  as  an  universal  principle  of  ac^ 
tion.  Those  Avhom  tl^ey  cahed  heroes,  in  the  most 
distant  ages,  had  h:i  theii'  oojeci  to  civilize  the  earth; 
the  confused  traditions  which  represent  thera  to  us  as 
subduing  the  monsters  of  the  forests,  bear,  no  doubt,  an 
allusion  to  the  Rrst  dangers  which  menaced  society  at 
its  birth  ;  and  from  which  it  was  preserved  by  the  sup- 
ports of  iisyetnew  organization,  T;.cn  came  the  en- 
thusiasm of  patriotism,  and  insp  rea  ti;at  was  great 
iLvA  brilliant  in  the  actions  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  tiiis 
enthusiasm  became  weaker  when  there  was  no  longer 
a  country  to  be  caiif^d  one's  own  :  and,  a  few  centuries 
later,  chivalry  succeeded  to  it.  Chiv?.;rT  coDbisted  in 
the  defence  of  the  weak,  in  the  1  :::e 
contempt  of  deceit,  in  that  Chvi-  v.ucn  en- 

deavoured to  introduce  humanity  even  in  war :  m  short, 
in  all  those  sentime-.ts  which  substituted  the  reverence 
of  honour  to  the  ferocious  spiri,  of  arms.  It  is  among 
the  northern  nations  taat  chivalry  iiad  its  birth  ;  but  in 
the  south  of  France  tliat  it  was  embellished  by  the 
charm  of  poetiy  and  love.  The  Germans  liad  in  all 
times  treated  women  with  respect ;  but  the  French 
were  the  first  that  tiied  to  please  them  :  the  Germans 
also  had  their  chanters  of  love  (Mm7ie6iJigcrJ^  but 
nothing  that  could  be  compared  to  our  Trouveres  and 
Troubadours  ;  and  it  is  to  tliis  source  perhaps  that 
we  must  refer  a  species  of  literature  strictiy  nationah 
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The  spirit  of  r.orthern  njytholog-y  had  much  more  re- 
semblance  to  Christianity  than  the  Pjit;anism  of  the  aii= 
cient  Gauls  ;  yet  is  there  no  country  where  Christians 
have  been  better  Knights,  or  Knights  better  Christians, 
than  in  France. 

The  crusades  brought  together  the  gentlemen  of  all 
coup.tries,  and  created  out  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  a 
sort  of  European  patriotism,  which  filled  every  soul 
Vv'ith  the  same  sentiment.  Tlie  feudal  government, 
that  political  institution  so  gloomy  and  severe,  but 
■\vhici  in  some  respects  consolidated  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, by  investing  it  with  the  character  of  love ;  the 
feudal  government,  I  say,  has  continued  in  Germany 
even  to  our  own  days  ;  it  was  overthrown  in  France 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  from  that  epoch  to  the  re- 
volution, the  French  have  been  altogether  destitute  of 
any  source  of  enthusiasm.  I  know  it  will  be  said  that 
the  iove  of  their  kings  was  such;  but,  supposing  it 
possible  that  this  sentiment  could  extend  to  a  whole  na- 
tion, stili  it  is  con-fined  so  entirely  to  the  mere  person 
oi  the  sorertign,  that  during  the  administrations  of  the 
Regent  and  of  Louis  XV.,  it  would  have  been  ciiiTicuit,  I 
imagine,  for  the  French  to  have  derived  any  thing 
great  from  its  infiuence.  The  spirit  of  chivalry,  which 
still  emitted  seme  sparkles  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,, 
^vas  exiinguished  with  him,  and  succeeded,  accorriing 
to  a  very  iivelj  and  sensible  historian,*  by  the  sfiirit 
cf  fcLiuitij^  which  is  entirely  opposite  to  it.  Instead 
-of  proteciir.g  women,  fatuity  seeks  to  destroy  them  ; 
instead  of  despisi;  g  artifice,  she  employs  it  against 
those  feeble  bein.;s  whom  she  prides  herself  in  deceiv- 
ing; ;  and  she  substitutes  the  profanation  of  love  in  the 
piace  of  its  worsiiip. 

Even  courage  itself,  wiiich  formerly  served  as  the 
pledge  of  loyalty,  became  nothing  better  than  a  bril- 
liant mocie  of  tvadhig  its  chain  ;  ix)r  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  be  ti  ue,  but  only  to  kill  in  a  duel  the  niaii 
who  accuses  you  of  being  otl^erwise  ;  and  the  empire 
of  secicty  in  'he  treat  world  miade  aim.ost  all  ti;e  ciiv- 
?arous  virtues  disappear.    France  then  found  herself 


*  M.  de  la  Cretelle. 
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without  any  sort  of  enthusiastic  impulse  whatever;  and 
as  such  inipuise  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  corrup- 
tion and  dissolution  of  nations,  it  is  doubtless  that  nat- 
ural necessity  which  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
turned  every'mind  tovv-ards  the  love  of  liberty. 

It  seems  then  that  the  philosophical  progress  of  the 
human  race  sliould  be  divided  into  four  different  peri- 
ods :  the  heroic  times,  w-hich  s;ave  birth  to  civilization ; 
patriotism,  which  constituted  the  glory  of  antiquity; 
chivalry,  the  v.-arlike  relia:ion  of  Europe  ;  and  the  love 
of  liberty,  the  history  of  vrhich  dates  its  origin  from 
the  epoch  of  the  revolution. 

Germany  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  its  courts, 
which  were  inspired  with  the  emulation  of  imitating 
France,  had  not  been  tainted  by  the  fatuity,  the  immo- 
rality, and  incredulity,  v/hich,  since  the  ame  of  the  Re- 
gency, had  debased  the  natural  ciiaracter  of  French- 
men. Feudality  still  retained  amon;^  the  Germans  the 
maxims  of  chivalry:  they  fought  duels,  indeed,  sel- 
domer  than  in  France,  because  the  Germanic  nation 
is  not  so  lively  as  the  French,  and  because  all  ranks  of 
people  do  not,  as  in  France,  participate  in  the  senti- 
ment of  bravery  ;  but  public  opinion  v/as  generally 
much  more  seveie  with  regard  to  every  thing  connect- 
ed v/ith  probity.  If  a  man  had-%kany  manner  been 
wanting  to  the  lav^s  of  morality,  ten  duels  a  day  would 
never  have  set  him  up  again  in  any  person's  esteem. 
Msiny  men  of  good  company  have  been  seen  in  Fraifce, 
who,  when  accused  of  some  biameable  action,  liave  an- 
svvered  :  "  It  may  be  bad  en.ough  ;  but  nobody  at 
least  will  dare  to  say  so  before  my  face.'*  Notising 
can  imply  a  more  utter  depravation  of  morals;  far 
what  would  become  of  humaii  society  if  it  v.-as  only- 
necessary  for  nren  to  kill  each  other  to  acquire  the 
right  of  doino:  one  another  in  ct.ier  respects  all  the 
mischief  possible?  to  break  their  word,  t:;  lie,  pi-ovi- 
ded  nobody  dared  to  say  ^' You  have  lied  ;*'  in  snort, 
to  separate  loyalty  from  bravery,  and  tran.sfoim  cour- 
age into  a  mode  of  obtaining  social  impunity  I 

bince  the  extinction  of  the  spirit  oi  ciuvalrv  in 
France  ;  since  she  possessed  no  longer  a  Godefroi,  a 
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Saint  Louis,  or  a  Bayard,  to  protect  weakness,  and  hold 
themselves  bound  by  a  promise  as  by  the  most  indis- 
soluble chain,  I  will  venture  to  say,  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  France  has  perhaps  been  that  coun- 
try of  the  world  in  which  women  are  the  least  happy 
at  heart.  France  was  called  the  Paradise  of  Women, 
on  account  of  the  great  share  of  liberty  which  the  sex 
enjoys  there ;  but  this  very  liberty  arose  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  men  detach  themselves  from  them. 
The  Turk,  who  shuts  up  his  wife,  proves  at  least  by 
that  very  conduct  how  necessary  she  is  to  his  happi- 
ness: the  man  of  gallantry,  a  character,  of  which  the 
last  century  furnished  us  with  so  many  examples,  se- 
lects women  for  the  victims  of  his  vanity  ;  and  this 
vanity  consists  not  only  in  seducing,  but  in  afterwards 
abandoning  them.  He  must,  in  order  to  justify  it,  be 
able  to  declare,  in  phrases  light  and  irreprehensible  in 
themselves,  that  such  a  woman  has  loved  him,  but 
that  he  no  longer  cares  about  her.  "  My  self-love  tells 
me,  let  her  die  of  chagri7i"  said  a  friend  of  the  Baron 
de  Bezenvai  j  and  this  very  friend  appeared  to  him  an 
object  of  deep  regret,  when  a  premature  death  pre- 
vented him  from  the  accomplishment  of  this  laudable 
design.  One  grows  tired  of  every  things  my  angel, 
writes  M.  de  la  Clos,  in  a  novel  which  makes  one 
shudder  at  the  refinements  of  immorality  which  it  dis- 
plays. In  short,  at  this  very  period  when  they  pre- 
tended thatiove  reigned  in  France,  it  seems  to  me  that 
gallantry,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  really  placed 
women  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  When  their 
momentary  reign  Vi^as  over,  neither  generosity,  nor 
gratitude,  not  even  pity,  was  left  them.  They  coun- 
terfeited the  accents  of  love  to  make  them  fall  into  the 
snare,  like  the  crocodile  v/hich  imiiates  the  voices  of 
children,  to  entrap  their  mothers. 

Louis  XIV.,  so  vaunted  for  his  chivalrous  gallantry, 
did  he  not  show  himself  the  most  hard-hearted  of  men 
in  his  conduct  towards  the  very  wouian  by  whom  he 
was  most  beloved  of  all,  Madame  de  la  Vailiere  ?  The 
details  wiiich  are  given  of  that  transaction  in  t!ie  Me-^ 
vioires  de  Madame  are  frightful.    He  pierced  with 
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grief  the  unfortunate  heart  which  breathed  only  for  him, 
and  twenty  years  of  tears  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  could 
hard-y  cicatrize  the  wounds,  which  the  cruel  disdain  of 
the  monarch  had  inflicted.  Nothing  is  so  barbarous  as 
vanity ;  and  as  society,  the  bon-ton^  fashion,  success, 
all  put  this  vanity  singularly  in  play,  there  is  no  coun- 
try where  the  happiness  of  women  is  in  greater  dan- 
ger than  one  in  which  every  thing  depends  upon  what 
is  called  opinion,  and  in  which  every  body  learns  of 
others  what  it  is  good  taste  to  feel. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  women  have  ended  by  ta- 
king part  in  the  immorality  which  destroyed  their  own 
true  empire  ;  they  have  learned  to  lessen  their  su{fer- 
ings  by  becoming  worthless.  Nevertheless,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  the  virtue  of  women  always  de- 
pends on  the  conduct  of  men.  The  pretended  light- 
ness of  women  is  the  consequence  of  the  fear  they 
entertain  of  being  abandoned ;  they  rush  into  shame 
from  the  fear  of  outrage. 

Love  is  a  much  more  serious  quality  in  Germany 
than  in  France.  Poetry,  the  fine  arts,  even  philosophy, 
and  religion,  have  made  this  sentiment  an  object  of 
earthly  adoration,  which  sheds  a  noble  charm  over  ex- 
isterjce. 

Germany  was  not  infested,  like  France,  with  licen- 
tious writings  which  circulated  among  all  classes  of 
people,  and  effected  the  destruction  of  sentiment 
among:  the  high,  and  of  morality  among  iho  vulgar. 
It  must  be  allowed,  nevertheless,  that  the  G:^!mans 
have  more  imagination  than  seobibiiity  ;  and  tneir  up- 
rightness is  the  only  pledge  for  their  constancy.  The 
French,  in  general,  respect  positive  duties  ;  the  Ger- 
mans thhik  themselves  less  bound  by  duty  than  aficc- 
tion.  What  we  have  said  respecting  the  facility  of 
divorce  affords  a  pr  )of  of  tnis  ;  love  is,wit  i  them, 
more  sacred  than  marriage.  It  is  the  eifect  of  an 
honouraoie  delicacy,  no  doubt,  that  they  are  above  A\ 
things  faithful  to  promises  which  the  law  docs  not 
warrant :  but  those  y/hich  are  warranted  by  iaw  are 
lieverthcless  of  greater  importance  to  the  interests  of 
society. 
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The  spirit  of  chivalry  still  reigns  among  the  Ger= 
irsans,  if  we  rnay  be  allowed  to  say  so,  in  a  passive 
sense;  they  are  incapable  of  deceit,  and  their  integri- 
ty  discovers  itself  in  all  the  intimate  relations  of  life  ; 
but  that  severe  energy  which  imposed  so  many  sacri- 
fices on  men,  so  many  virtues  on  women,  and  rendered 
the  whole  of  life  one  holy  exercise  governed  by  the 
same  prevailing  sentiment ;  this  chivalrous  energy  of 
the  times  of  old  has  left  in  Germany  only  an  impres- 
sion long  since  passed  av/ay.  Henceforward  nothing 
great  will  ever  be  accompiished  there,  except  by  the 
liberal  impulse  which,  throughout  Europe,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  chivalry. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Soiuhern  Germany > 


It  was  pretty  generally  understood  that  literature 
existed  in  the  north  of  Germany  alone,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
enjoyments  of  sense,  while  those  of  the  north  tasted 
more  exclusively  those  of  the  soul.  Many  men  of 
g-enius  have  been  produced  in  the  south,  but  they  have 
formed  themselves  in  the  north.  Near  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  we  find  the  noblest  establishments,  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  science  and  learning ;  and  from 
Weimar  to  Konigsberg,  from  Konigsberg  to  Copenha- 
gen, fogs  and  frosts  a])pear  to  be  the  natural  element 
of  men  of  a  lofty  and  vigorous  imagination. 

No  country  stands  so  much  as  Germany  in  need  of 
the  occupations  oF  literature  ;  for  society  tnere  afford- 
ing little  charms,  and  individuals  for  the  most  part 
v/anting  that  grace  and  vivacity  which  are  inspired  by 
nature  in  warm  climates,  it  follows  that  the  Germans 
are  agreeable  only  when  they  are  superior  in  mind,  and 
thui  they  want  genius  to  be  witty. 

Franconia,  Swabia,  anci  Bavaria,  before  the  illustri- 
ous establisriment  of  tiie  present  academy  at  Miuiich, 
were  countries  si.jgularly  dull  and  m.onotoncus  :  no 
arts,  witn  the  except-on  of  music  ;  no  literature  ;  a  rude 
accent  which  lent  itself  with  difficulty  to  ihe  pronun- 
ciation of  southern  languages ;  no  society  ;  large  as- 
semblies v.hich  looked  more  like  ceremonies  than 
parties  of  pleasure  ;  obsequious  poiiteness  to  an  in- 
elegant arisioc]-ac^y ;  gooaness  diKi  irtcgrity  in  every 
class  ;  but  a  sort  of  ainiperh^g  sLitti.ess,  wnich  is  uie 
reverse  at  once  botii  of  case,  and  digr-ity.  Oi^e  siici-.d 
not  therefore  be  surriisca  at  the  cii^jcibin*  arid  pA^.s- 
antries  v/hich  have  Decii  pi.iScd  on  G;.'rn'..-n  tediv-iis- 
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ness.  The  literary  cities  are  the  only  objects  of  real 
interest,  in  a  country  where  society  is  nothing,  and 
nature  very  little. 

Letters  might  perhaps  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Germany  with  as  much  success  as  in  the 
north,  if  the  sovereigns  had  ever  properly  interested 
themselves  in  the  advancement  of  them ;  neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  temperate  climates 
are  more  favourable  to  society  than  to  poetry.  When 
the  climate  is  neither  inclement  nor  beautiful,  when 
people  live  with  nothing  either  to  fear  or  to  hope  from 
the  heavens,  the  positive  interests  of  existence  be- 
come almost  the  only  occupation  of  the  mind  ;  both 
the  delights  of  the  south  and  the  rigours  of  the  north 
have  stronger  hold  over  the  imagination.  Whether 
we  struggle  against  nature,  or  intoxicate  ourselves 
with  her  gifts,  the  power  of  the  creation  is  in  both  ca- 
ses equally  strong,  and  awakens  in  us  the  sentiment 
of  the  fine  arts,  or  the  interest  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  soul. 

Southern  Germany,  temperate  in  every  sense,  main- 
tains itself  in  a  monotonous  state  of  well-being,  singu- 
larly prejudicial  to  the  activity  of  conduct  as  well  as  of 
thought.  The  most  lively  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  peaceful  and  fertile  country  is  that  they  may  contin- 
ue to  exist  as  they  exist  at  present ;  and  what  can  this 
only  desire  produce  ?  It  is  not  even  sufficient  for  the 
preservation  of  that  with  which  they  are  satibfiecU 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  Ju  stria* 


L  HE  learned  men  of  the  north  have  accused  Aus- 
tria of  neglectmg  letters  and  sciences  ;  they  have  even 
greatly  exaggerated  the  degree  of  restraint  imposed 
there  by  the  censure  of  the  press.  If  Austria  has 
produced  no  great  men  in  the  literary  career,  it  is  to 
be  attributed  not  so  much  to  constraint  as  to  the  want 
of  emulation. 

It  is  a  country  so  calm,  a  country  in  which  compe- 
tence is  so  easily  secured  to  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  they  think  but  little  of  intellectual  enjoyments. 
They  do  more  for  the  sake  of  duty  than  of  fame  ;  the 
rewards  of  public  opinion  are  so  poor,  and  its  punish- 
ments so  slight,  that,  without  the  motive  of  conscience, 
there  would  be  no  incitement  to  vigorous  action  in  any 
sense. 

Military  exploits  ought  to  be  the  chief  interest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  monarchy  which  has  rendered  it- 
self illustrious  by  continual  wars  ;  and  yet  the  Aus- 
trian nation  had  so  abandoned,  itself  to  the  repose  and 
the  i>}easures  of  life,  that  even  public  events  made  no 
great  noise  till  the  moment  arrived  of  their  calling 
forth  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  ;  and  even  this  sen- 
timent is  of  a  tranquil  nature  in  a  country  where  there  is 
nothing  but  happiness.  Many  excellent  things  are  tobs 
found  in  Austria,  but  few  men  really  of  a  superior  order ; 
for  it  is  iliere  of  no  threat  service  to  be  reckoned  more 
able  than  anolher  ;  one  is  not  envied  for  it,  but  for- 
gouen,  w:;ich  is  yet  more  discouraging.  Ambition 
pcrsevertis  in  tiie  desire  of  acquiring  powei,  genius 
Hags  of  itself;  genus,  in  the  midst  of  society,  is  a 
pain,  an  iiiternai  fever,  which  would  require  to  bo 
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treated  as  real  disease,  if  the  rewards  of  glory  did  nor 
soften  the  sufferings  it  produces. 

In  Austria,  and  all  other  parts  of  Germany,  the 
lawyers  plead  in  writing,  never  viva  voce.  llie 
preachers  are  followed  because  men  observe  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  religion  ;  but  they  do  not  attract  by 
their  eloquence.  The  theatres  are  i.uch  neglected; 
above  ail,  the  tragic  theatre.  Administration  is  con- 
ducted with  great  wisdom  and  justice  ;  but  there  is 
so  much  metliod  in  all  things,  that  the  influence  of  in- 
dividuals is  scarcely  perceptible.  Business  is  con- 
ducted in  a  certain  numerical  order  which  nothing  can 
derange  ;  it  is  decided  by  invariable  rules,  and  trans- 
acted in  profound  silence ;  silence  which  is  not  the 
effect  of  terror,  for  what  is  there  to  be  feared  in  a 
country  where  the  virtues  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
principles  of  equity  govern  ail  things  ?  but  the  pro-^ 
found  repose  of  inieliects,  as  of  souls,  deprives  hu- 
man speech  of  all  its  isterest.  Neither  by  crime  nor 
by  genius,  by  intolerance  nor  by  enthusiasm,  by  passion 
Kor  by  heroism,  is  existence  either  disturbed  or  ex- 
alted. The  Austrian  Cabinet  during  the  last  century 
was  considered  as  very  adroit  in  politics  ;  a  quality 
which  little  agrees  with  the  German  character  in  gen- 
eral ;  but  men  often  mistake  for  profound  policy  that 
•which  is  only  the  alternative  between  ambition  and 
weakness.  History  almost  always  attributes  to  indi- 
viduals, as  to  governments,  more  combination  of  plans 
than  really  existed. 

Austria,  concentrating  within  herself  people  so  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  as  the  Bohemians,  Hungari- 
ans, Sec.  wants  that  unity  which  is  so  essential  to  a 
monarchy:  nevertiieless,  the  great  moderation  of  her 
ruiers  has  for  a  long  time  past  produced  a  general 
bond  of  union  cut  of  the  attachment  to  one  individuaL 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  was  at  the  same  time  sove- 
reign over  his  own  dominions,  and  the  constitutional 
head  of  the  empire.  In  this  latter  character  he  had  to 
manage  different  interests  and  estaoiished  laws,  and 
derived  from  his  Imperial  magistracy  a  habit  of 
justice  and  prudenccj  which  he  transferred  from  them 
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to  the  administration  of  his  licreditary  states.  The* 
nations  of  Bc^e  nia  and  Huiigary,  the  Tyrolese  and 
the  Flemings,  who  formeily  coiisdtuttd  the  mon- 
archy, have  more  natural  vivacity  than  the  ger:U- 
ine  Austrians  :  these  last  em|.'loy  themselves  U3- 
cessPcRtiv  in  the  act  of  moderating  instead  of  that  of  , 
ei'couraging.  An  equitable  oroverr:meut,  a  ferthe 
soil,  a  wise  and  wealtny  iiatioi!,  ail  contributed  to 
teach  them  that  for  their  weli  being  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  maintain  their  existing  coi  :dition,  and  that  they 
had  IK)  need  whatever  for  the  extiaordioury  assistance 
of  superior  talents.  In  peaceable  times,  indeed,  they 
may  be  dispen.sed  with  ;  but  what  can  we  do  without 
them  in  the  grand  struggles  of  em.pires  ? 

The  spirit  of  Catholicism  which  w^as  uppermost  at 
Vienna,  though  always  with  moderation,  had  never-*-, 
theless  constantly,  during  the  re'v^n  of  Maria  Theresa, 
repelled  wnat  was  called  the  prci^ress  of  iig^'t  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Then  came  Joseph  tne  Second, 
who  lavished  all  these  lights  on  a  country  not  yet  pre- 
pared either  for  the  good  or  the  evil  w  hich  they  were 
qur.lified  to  produce.  He  succeeded  for  the  moment 
in  the  object  of  his  wishes,  because  throughout  Aus- 
tria he  met  with  rio  active  emotion  either  in  favour  of, 
or  contrary  to,  his  desires;  but,  "after  his  death,'"* 
nothing  remained  of  all  his  estabiishments,  because 
nothing  can  last  but  that  which  advances  by  degrees. 

Industry,  good  living,  and  domestic  enjoyments,  are 
ihe  principal  interests  of  Austria ;  notwit  standing  the 
glory  which  she  acquired  by  the  pe;  severance  ajid  val- 
our of  her  armies,  the  miiitary  spirit  has  not  really 
penetrated  ail  classes  of  the  nation.  Her  armies  are, 
for  her,  so  many  moving  fortifications,  but  there  is  no 
greater  emuiatioii  in  this  than  in  other  professions ; 
the  most  honourable  officers  are  at  the  same  time  the 
bi-avest :  and  this  reilecis  upon  them  so  much  the  more 
rreCiit,  as  a  brilliant  and  rapid  advancement  is  seldom 
I'iie  consequence  of  their  efforts.  In  Aust  ia  they  al- 
mos  scrupie  to  show  favour  to  superior  men,  ana  it 
Fometinies  seems  as  if  government  wished  to  push 
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equality  even  further  than  nature  itself,  and  to  treat 
talent  and  mediocrity  with  the  same  undistioguishing 
impartiality. 

The  absence  of  emulation  has,  indeed,  one  advan- 
tage— that  it  allays  vanity ;  but  often  pride  itself  par- 
takes of  it;  and  in  the  end  there  remains  only  a  sort  of 
easy  arrogance,  which  is  satisfied  with  the  exterior  of 
all  things. 

I  think  that  it  was  also  a  bad  system,  that  of  forbid- 
ding the  importation  of  foreir^n  bcoks.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  preserve  to  a  country  the  energy  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  by  defendiiig'  it  from 
the  writings  of  the  eighteentii.,  this  n  irhi.  pcrlir  ps  be 
a  great  adv-antas^e  ;  but  as  it  is  ab?.f-:u  -ly  necessary 
that  the  opiviions  aiid  the  discoYeri:^o  of  Europe  iiiust 
penetrate  into  the  n  Jdst  of  a  morarchy  Vv'hich  is  itself 
the  centre  of  Europe,  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  let  them 
reach  it  only  by  iialves ;  for  the  worst  writings  are 
those  which  are  most  sure  to  make  their  way.  Bof)ks 
filled  with  imrnora!  pleasantries  and  selfish  principles 
amuse  the  vulgar,  and  always  fall  into  their  hands; 
while  prohibitory  laws  are  absolutely  effective  only 
against  those  philosophical  works  which  tend  to  ele- 
vate the  mind.;  and  enlarge  the  ideas.  The  constraint 
■which  these  laws  imp  se  is  precisely  that  vvhich  is 
wanting  to  favour  the  indolence  of  the  understanding, 
but  not  to  preserve  the  innocence  of  the  heart. 

In  a  country  v/here  all  emotion  is  of  slow  growth  ; 
in  a  country  where  every  thing  around  inspires  a  deep 
tianquility,  the  slightest  obstacle  is  enough  to  deter 
men  from  acting  or  writing,  or  evei:  (if  it  is  required) 
from  thinking.  What  can  v/e  have  beiterthan  happi- 
ness ?  they  say ;  it  is  proper  to  understand,  however, 
-what  they  mean  by  the  word.  Does  happiness  consist 
in  the  fticulties  wedevciope,  or  in  those  wc  suppress? 
No  doubt  a  government  is  always  wo  rthy  of  esteem, 
so  long  as  it  docs  not  abuse  its  power,  nor  sacrifice 
justice  to'hs  interest;  but  the  happiness  of  sleep  is 
deceitful ;  great  reverses  ni.iy  occur  to  disturb  it ;  and 
we  ought  not  to  let  the  i  rses  stai;d  still  lor  the  sake 
of  hoidiiig  the  reins  more  genuy  and  easily. 
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A  nation  may  easily  content  itself  %vitb  those  com- 
Tiion  blessings  of  life,  repose  and  ease  ;  and  superfi- 
cial thinkers  will  pretend,  that  the  whole  social  art  is 
confined  to  securing  these  blessings  to  the  people. 
Yet  are  more  noble  gifts  necessary  to  inspire  the  feel- 
ing of  patriotism.  This  feeling  is  combined  of  the 
remembrances  which  great  men  have  left  behind  them, 
the  admiration  inspired  by  the  chefs  d'ceuvre  of  nation- 
al genius,  and  lastly  the  love  which  is  felt  for  the  insti- 
tutions, the  religion,  and  the  glory  of  our  country. 
These  riches  of  the  soul  are  the  only  riches  that  a  for- 
eign yoke  could  tear  away;  if  therefore  material  en- 
joyments ^vere  the  only  objects  of  thought,  might  not 
the  same  soil  always  produce  ^hem,  let  wlio  will  be 
its  masters  ? 

They  believed  in  Austria,  during  the  last  century, 
that  the  cultivation  of  letters  would  tend  to  enfeeble 
the  military  spirit ;  but  they  were  deceived.  Rodolph 
of  Hapsbourg  untied  from  his  neck  the  golden  chain 
\vhich  he  v/ore,  to  decorate  a  then  celebrated  poet. 
Maximilian  dictated  the  poem  which  he  caused  to  be 
"^vritten.  Charles  the  Fifth  knew,  and  cultivated,  al- 
most all  languages.  Most  of  the  thrones  of  Europe- 
were  formerly  filled  by  sovereigns  well  iiiformed  in 
all  kind  of  learning,  and  who  discovered  in  literary 
acquirements  anev/  source  of  mental  grandeur.  Nei- 
ther learning  nor  the  sciences  will  ever  hurt  the  energy 
of  character.  Eloquence  renders  men  more  brave, 
and  courage  renders  them  more  eloquent ;  everything 
that  makes  the  heart  beat  in  unison  with  a  generous 
sentiment,  doubles  the  true  strength  of  man,  his'will  : 
but  tliat  systemavic  selfishness,  in  which  a  m^an  some- 
times conipreherjds  his  family  as  an  appendage  of  him* 
self,  but  that  pailosophy  which  is  merely  vulgar  at 
bottom,  however  elegant  in  appearance,  which  leads 
to  the  contempt  of  every  thing  that  is  called  illusion, 
that  is  to  say,  self  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  this  is 
the  sort  of  iliuminauou  most  to  be  dreaded  for  the  vir- 
tues of  a  nation  ;  this  nevertheless  is  what  no  censors 
of  the  press  can  ever  expel  from  a  country  surrounded 
by  the  atmosphere  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  ^ve  can 
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never  escape  from  v/hat  is  bad  and  hurtful  in  books, 
but  by  freely  admitting  from  all  quarters  whatever  they 
contain  of  greatness  and  liberality. 

The  representation  of  "  Don  Carlos'*  was  forbidden 
at  Vienna,  because  they  would  not  tolerate  his  love  for 
Elizabeth.  In  Schiller's  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  they  made 
Agnes  Sorel  the  lawful  wife  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 
The  public  library  was  forbidden  to  let  the  "  Esprit  des 
Lois"  be  read  :  and,  while  all  this  constraint  was  prac- 
tised, the  romances  of  Cr^billon  circulated  in  every 
body's  hands,  licentious  works  found  entrance,  and 
serious  ones  alone  were  suppressed. 

The  mischief  of  bad  books  is  only  to  be  corrected 
by  good  ones;  the  bad  consequences  of  illumination 
are  only  avoided  by  rendering  the  illumination  more 
complete.  There  are  two  roads  to  every  thing  :  to  re- 
trench that  which  is  dangerous,  or  inspire  strength  to 
resist  it.  The  latter  is  the  only  method  that  suits  the 
times  in  which  we  live ;  ignorance  cannot  now  have 
innocence  for  its  companion,  and  therefore  can  only  do 
mischief.  So  niany  words  have  been  spoken,  so  many 
sophisms  repeated,  that  it  is  necessary  to  knov/  much, 
in  order  to  judge  rightly;  and  the  limes  are  passed 
^yhen  men  confined  their  ideas  to  the  patrimony  of 
t^ieir  fathers.  We  must  think  then,  not  in  what  man- 
ner  to  repel  the  introduction  of  light,  but  how  to  ren- 
der it  complete,  so  that  it  may  not  produce  false  co- 
lours by  the  interruption  of  its  beams.  A  Government 
must  not  pretend  to  keep  a  great  nation  in  ignorance 
of  the  spirit  which  governs  the  age  ;  this  spirit  con- 
tains the  elements  of  strength  and  greatness,  which 
may  be  employed  with  success,  when  men  are  not 
afraid  boldly  to  meet  every  question  that  presents  it- 
self: they  will  then  find,  in  eternal  truths,  resources 
against  transitory  errors,  and  in  liberty  itself  the  sup- 
port of  order,  and  the  augmentation  of  power. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Vienna. 


V^IENNA  is  siti.ated  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  pic= 
turesqiie  hills.  The  Danube  which  passes  through  and 
encircles  it,  divides  itself  into  several  branches  form- 
ing many  pleasant  islets  ;  but  this  river  loses  its  own 
dignity  in  so  many  windings,  and  fails  to  produce  the 
impression  v/hich  its  ancient  renown  promises.  Vien- 
na is  an  old  town,  small  enough  in  itself,  but  begirt 
■witn  spacious  suburbs  :  it  is  pretended  that  the  city, 
surrounded  by  its  fonifications,  is  not  more  extensive 
now  than  it  was  at  the  time  vvhen  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  was  imprisoned  near  its  gates.  The  streets  are 
as  narrovv  as  those  in  Italy,  the  palaces  recal  in  some 
degree  those  of  Florence  ;  in  short  nothing  there  resem- 
bles the  rest  of  Germany,  except  a  few  Gothic  edifices 
which  bring  back  the  middle  ages  to  the  imagination. 

The  first  of  these  edifices  is  the  tower  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, which  rises  above  all  the  other  churches  oi  Vi- 
enna, and  reigns  majestically  over  the  good  and  peace- 
ful city  whose  generations  and  glories  it  has  seen  pass 
away.  It  took  two  centuries,  they  say,  to  finish  this 
tower,  begun  in  1 100  ;  the  whole  Austrian  history  is  in 
some  mamier  connected  with  it.  No  building  can  be 
so  patriotic  as  a  church  ;  it  is  there  alone  that  all  clas- 
ses of  the  nation  are  asseoibied,  that  alone  which 
brings  tc  the  recollection,  not  merely  public  eventSj 
but  the  secret  thout,hts  and  inward  affections  which 
both  chiefs  and  people  have  carried  into  its  sanctuary. 
The  temple  of  the  divinity  seems  present,  like  God 
himself,  to  ages  past  away. 

The  monument  of  Prir.ce  Eugene  is  the  only  one 
that  has  been,  for  some  time  past,  erected  in  this 
church;  be  there  lies,  waiting  for  other  heroes.   As  I 
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approached  it,  I  saw  a  notice  affixed  to  one  of  its  piiiars> 
that  a  young  woman  begged  of  tiioae  who  should  read 
this  paper  to  pray  for  her  during  her  sickness.  The 
name  of  this  young  woman  was  not  given  ;  it  was  sqme 
unfortunate  being,  addressing  herself  to  beings  un- 
known, not  for  their  alms,  but  for  their  prayers ;  and 
all  this  passed  by  ihe  side  of  the  illustrious  dead,  who 
liad  himself,  perhaps,  compassion  on  the  unhappy  liv- 
ing. It  is  a  pious  custom  am.qng  the  Catholics,  and  one 
M'hich  v/e  ought  to  imitate,  to  leave  the  churches  al- 
■Avays  open  ;  there  are  so  many  moments  in  which  we 
feel  the  want  of  such  an  asylum  ;  and  never  do  wc  en- 
ter it  without  feeling  an  emotion  which  does  good  to  the 
soul,  and  restores  it  as  by  a  holy  ablution,  to  strength 
and  purity. 

There  is  no  great  city  without  its  public  building,  its 
promenade,  or  some  other  wonder  of  art  or  of  nature,  to 
which  the  recollections  of  infancy  attach  themselves  ; 
and  I  think  that  the  Prater  must  possess  a  charm  of 
this  description  fc  r  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  ;  no  where 
do  we  find,  so  near  the  capital,  a  public  walk  so  rich  in 
the  beauties,  at  once  of  rude  and  ornamented  nature. 
A  majestic  foj-est  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ; 
herds  of  deer  are  seen  from  afar  passing  through  the 
meadow  ;  they  return  every  morning,  and  Hy  away  eve- 
ry evening  when  the  influx  of  company  disturbs  their 
solitude.  A  spectacle,  seen  at  Paris  only  three  times 
a  year,  on  the  road  to  Long-Champ,  is  renewed  every 
day,  during  the  fine  season,  at  Vienna.  This  is  an 
Italian  custom — the  daily  promenade  at  the  same  hour. 
Such  regularity  would  be  impracticable  in  a  country 
Avhere  pleasures  are  so  diversified  as  at  Paris;  but  the 
Viennese,  from  whatever  cause,  would  find  it  difficult 
to  relinquish  the  habit  of  it.  It  must  be  agreed  that  ii; 
forms  a  most  striking  coup  d'ceil,  the  sight  of  a  whole 
nation  assembled  under  the  shade  of  magnificent  trecs> 
on  a  turf  kept  ever  verdant  by  the  waters  cf  the  Dan- 
ube. The  people  of  fashion  in  carriages,  those  of 
the  lovv^er  orders  on  foot,  meet  there  every  evening. 
In  this  wise  country,  even  pleasures  are  looked  upoJi  • 
luthe  light  of  duties,  and  they  have  this  advantage,  thar 
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they  never  grow  tedious,  howe\^er  uniform.  They  pre- 
servp  as  much  re-;ularity  in  dissipation  as  in  busi- 
ness, and  waste  their  time  as  methodically  as  they 
employ  it. 

If  you  enter  one  of  the  redoubts  where  balls  are  giv- 
en to  the  citizens  on  holidays,  you  will  behold  men  and 
women  gravely  performing',  opposite  to  each  other, 
the  steps  of  a  minuet,  of  v/hich  they  have  imposed  on 
themselves  the  amusement ;  the  crowd  often  separates 
a  couple  while  dancing,  and  yet  each  persists,  as  if 
they  were  dancing,  to  acquit  their  consciences  ;  each 
moves  alone,  to  right  and  left,  forwards  and  back- 
wards, without  carnig  about  the  other  who  is  figuring 
all  the  while  with  equal  conscientiousness ;  now  and 
then,  only,  they  utter  a  little  exclamation  of  joy  and 
then  immediately  return  to  the  serious  discharge  of 
their  pleasure. 

It  is  above  all  on  the  Prater  that  one  is  struck  with 
the  easeand  orosperity  of  the  people  of  Vienna.  This 
city  has  the  reputation  of  consuming  more  victuals 
than  any  other  place  of  an  equa".  population  ;  and  this 
species  of  superiority,  a  little  vulgar,  is  not  contested. 
One  sees  whole  families  of  citizens  and  artificers,  set- 
ting off  at  five  in  the  evening  for  the  Prater,  there  to 
take  a  sort  of  rural  refreshment,  equally  substantial 
"with  a  dinner  elsewhere,  and  the  money  which  they 
can  afford  to  lay  out  upon  it  proves  how  laborious  they 
are,  and  under  how  mild  a  government  they  live. 

Tens  of  thousands  return  at  night,  leading  by  the 
hand  their  wives  and  children  ;  no  aiaorder,  no  quar- 
relling disturbs  all  this  multitude  whose  voice  is  hard- 
ly heard,  so  silent  is  their  joy  1  This  silence,  never- 
theless, does  not  proceed  from  any  melancholy  dispo- 
sition of  the  soul ;  it  is  rather  a  certain  physical  happi=» 
ness,  which  induces  men  in  the  south  of  Germany  to 
ruminate  on  their  sensations  as  in  the  north  on  their: 
ideas.  The  vegetative  existence  of  the  south  of  Ger- 
many bears  some  analogy  to  the  contemplative  exis- 
tence of  the  north:  in  each,  there  is  repose,  indolence, 
and  refiection. 

If  you  could  imagine  an  equally  numerous  assembly 
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of  Parisians  met  together  in  the  same  place,  the  air 
•^vould  sparkle  with  bon  mots,  pleasantries,  and  dis- 
putes ;  never  can  a  Frenchman  enjoy  any  pleasure  in 
which  his  self-love  would  not  in  some  manner  find  it- 
self a  place. 

Noblemen  of  rank  take  their  promenade  on  horses 
or  in  carriages,  of  the  greatest  magnificence  and  good 
taste  ;  all  their  amusement  consists  in  bowing  in  an 
^lley  of  the  Prater,  to  those  whom  they  have  just  left 
in  a  drawing  room;  but  the  diversity  of  objects  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  pursue  any  train  of  reflection,  -nd' 
the  greater  number  of  men  take  a  pleasure  in  thus 
dissipating  those  reflections  which  trouble  them. 
These  grandees  of  Vienna,  the  most  illustrious  and 
the  most  wealthy  in  Europe,  abuse  none  of  the  advan- 
tages they  possess  ;  they  allow  the  humblest  hackney 
coaches  to  stop  their  brilliant  equipages.  The  Empe- 
ror and  his  brothers  even  quietly  keep  their  place  in 
the  string,  and  choose  to  be  considered,  in  their  amuse- 
ments, as  private  individuals  ;  they  make  use  of  their 
privileges  only  when  they  fulfil  their  duties.  In  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  you  often  meet  with  Oriental,  Hun- 
garian, and  Polish  costumes,  which  enliven  the  imag- 
ination ;  and  harmonious  bands  of  music  at  intervals 
give  to  all  this  assemblage  the  air  of  a  peaceable  fete, 
in  which  every  body  enjoys  himself  without  being  troub- 
led about  his  neighbour. 

You  never  meet  a  beggar  at  these  promenades  ; 
none  are  to  be  seen  in  Vienna  ;  the  charitable  estab- 
lishments there  are  regulated  with  great  order  and 
liberality  ;  private  and  public  benevolence  is  directed 
^vith  a  great  spirit  of  justice,  and  the  people  them- 
selves having  in  general  more  industry  and  commer- 
eial  ability  than  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  each  man  reg- 
ularly pursues  his  own  individual  destiny.  There  are- 
few  instances  in  Austria  of  crimes  deserving  death  ; 
every  thing,  in  short,  in  this  country  bears  the  mark 
of  a  parental,  v^'ise,  and  religious  government.  The 
Soundations  of  the  social  edifice  arc  good  and  respect- 
able ;  "  but  it  wants  a  pinnacle  and  columns  to  rendei-- 

it  a  fit  temple  of  genius  and  of  glory.'** 

Suppressed  bytl^e  cenii'.ixc^ 
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It  was  at  Vienna,  in  1808,  when  the  Empercr  Fran- 
cis the  Second  married  his  first  cousin,  the  daughter 
of  the  Archduke  of  Milan  and  the  Archduchess 
Beatrix,  the  last  princess  of  that  house  of  Este  so 
celebrated  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  The  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand and  his  noble  consort  found  themselves  both 
deprived  of  their  states  by  the  vicissitudes  of  ^yar,  and 
the  young  empress, brought  up  "  in  these  cruel  times,''t 
united  in  her  person  the  double  interest  of  Q;reatness 
and  misfortune.  It  was  an  union  concluded  by  incli- 
nation, and  into  which  no  political  convenience  had  en- 
tered, although  one  more  honourable  could  not  have 
been  contracted.  It  caused  at  once  a  feeimg  of  sym- 
pathy and  respect,  for  the  family  affections  which 
brought  us  near  to  this  marriage,  and  foi'  the  illustri- 
ous rank  which  set  us  at  a  distance  from  it.  A  younc-; 
prince,  the  Archbishop  of  Waizen,  bestowed  the  nup- 
tial benediction  on  his  sister  and  sovereign  ;  the  moth- 
er of  the  Empress,  whose  virtues  and  knowledge  con- 
spire to  exercise  the  most  powerful  empire  over  her 
children,  became  in  a  moment  the  subject  of  her 
daughter,  and  walked  in  the  procession  behind  her  Avith 
a  mixture  of  deference  and  of  dignity,  which  recalled  at 
the  same  time  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  those  of  na- 
lure.  The  brothers  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
all  employed  in  the  army  or  in  the  administration,  ail 
in  different  ranks,  all  equally  devoted  to  the  public 
good,  accompanied  them  respectively  to  the  altar,  and 
the  church  was  filled  with  the  grandees  of  the  state, 
with  the  wives,  the  daughters,  and  the  mothers,  of  the 
most  ancient  cf  the  Teutonic  nobility.  Nothing  new 
was  produced  for  the  fete  ;  it  was  sufficient  for  its 
pomp,  to  display  what  each  possessed.  Even  the 
women's  ornaments  v/ere  hereditary,  and  the  diamonds 
that  had  descended  in  every  family  consecrated  the  re- 
membrances of  the  past  to  the  decoration  of  youths 
ancient  times  were  present  to  all,  and  we  enjoyed  a 
magnificence,  the  result  of  the  preparations  of  ages, 
but  which  cost  the  people  no  new  sacrifices. 

f  Suppressed  hy  llie  cer.svtre.. 
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The  amusements  which  succeeded  to  the  marriage 
consecration  had  in  them  almost  as  much  of  dignity  as 
the  ceremony  itself.  It  is  not  thus  that  private  individ- 
uals ought  to  give  entertainments,  but  it  is  perhaps 
right  to  find  in  ail  the  actions  of  kings  the  severe  im- 
pression of  their  august  destiny.  Not  far  from  this 
ehurch,  around  which  the  discharge  of  cannons  and  the 
beating  of  drums  announced  the  renewal  of  the  union 
between  the  houses  of  Este  and  Hapsburgh,  we  see  the 
asyium  which  has  for  these  two  centuries  enclosed  the 
tombs  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  their  family. 
There,  in  the  vault  of  the  Capuchins,  it  was  that  Ma- 
ria Theresa  for  thirty  years  heard  mass  in  the  very 
{light  of  the  burial  place  which  she  had  prepared  for 
herself  by  the  side  of  her  husband.  This  illustrious 
princess  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  days  of  her  early 
youth,  that  the  pious  sentiment  of  the  instability  of 
life  never  quitted  her,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  great- 
ness. We  have  many  examples  of  a  serious  and  con- 
stant devotion  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  ;  as 
they  obey  death  only,  his  irresistible  power  strikes 
them  the  more  forcibly.  The  difficulties  of  life  inter- 
vene between  ourselves  and  the  tomb  ;  but  every 
thing  lies  level  before  the  eyes  of  kings,  even  to 
the  last,  and  that  very  level  renders  the  end  more  visi- 
ble. 

The  feast  induces  us  naturally  to  reflect  upon  the 
tomb;  poetry  has,  in  all  times,  delighted  herself  in 
drawing  these  two  images  by  the  side  of  each  other, 
and  faie  itseif  is  a  terrible  poet,  which  has  teo  often 
discovered  the  art  ol  uniting  them? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Of  Society. 


T^HE  rich  and  the  noble  seldom  inhabit  the  suburbs 
CI  Vienna  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  city  posses- 
ses in  other  respects  all  the  advantages  of  a  great  cap- 
ital, the  good  company  is  there  brought  together  as 
closely  as  in  a  small  town.  These  easy  communica- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  fortune 
and  luxury,  render  their  habitual  life  very  convenient, 
and  the  frame  of  society,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
that  is  to  say,  its  habits,  u^iges.  and  mcinrrro,  are  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  Amor  .;-  fcreig-ners  we  hear  of  the 
severe  etiquette  and  aristocraticai  pride  of  the  great 
Austrian  nobility  ;  this  accusation  is  unfounded;  there 
is  simplicity,  politeness,  and,  above  all,  honesty,  m 
the  good  company  of  Vienna ;  and  the  same  spirit  o* 
justice  and  regularity  wliich  governs  all  important  af- 
fairs is  to  be  met  with  also  in  the  smallest  circumstan- 
ces. People  are  as  punctual  to  their  dinner  and  sup- 
per engagements,  as  they  would  be  in  the  discharge  of 
more  essential  promises  :  and  those  false  airs  which 
make  elegance  consist  in  a  contempt  of  the  forms  of 
politeness  have  never  been  introduced  among  them. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  the  principal  disadvantages  cf  the 
society  cf  Vienna,  is  that  the  nobles  and  m.en  of  letters 
do  not  m.ix  together.  The  pride  of  the  nobles  is  not  the 
cause  of  this  ;  but  as  they  do  not  reckon  many  dis::::- 
guished  writers  at  Vienna,  and  people  read  but  lit- 
tle, evei-y  body  lives  in  his  own  particular  coterie,. 
because  there  is  nothing  but  coteries  in  a  country 
where  general  ideas  and  public  interests  have  so  small 
need  of  being  developed.  From  this  separation  of  class- 
es it  results  that  m.en  of  letters  are  deficient  in  grace, 
and  that  men  ef  the  world  are  rarely  abundant  in  infoi  = 
mat  ion. 
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The  exactitude  of  politeness  which  in  some  re- 
spects is  a  virtue,  since  it  frequently  demands  sacrifi- 
ces, has  introduced  into  Vienna  the,  most  fatif^ruing  of 
all  possible  forms.  Ail  the  good  company  transports 
itself  en  mas.se  from  one  drawing  room  to  another 
three  or  four  times  every  week.  A  certain  time  is 
lost  in  the  duties  of  the  toilet,  which  are  necessary  in 
these  great  assemblies ;  more  is  lost  in  the  streets^ 
and  on  the  stair  cases,  waiting  till  the  carriag-^s  draw 
up  in  order ;  still  more  in  sitting  three  hcurs  at  table  ; 
and  it  is  impossible,  in  these  crowded  assenibiies.  to 
bear  any  thing  that  is  spoken  beyond  the  circle  of  cus- 
tomary phrases.  This  daiiy  exhibition  of  so  niaiiV  in- 
dividuals to  each  other  is  a  har  pv  i-  '  .  V  of  medioc- 
rity to  annul  the  faculties  of  t  ,e  in,  c.  If  it  were 
estabiished  that  thought  is  to  be  consit  :  r  as  a  mala- 
dy against  which  a  regular  course  oi  niedicine  is 
necessary,  nothing  could  be  imagined  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  tnan  a  sort  of  disfractlon  a-  once  noisy 
and  insipid;  such  as  permits  the  f:^  tuwi  ^g  up  of  no 
ideas,  and  converts  language  into  a  .^r?  chattering, 
w^'ichmay  be  taught  men  as  well  Mrdo 

I  have  seen  a  piece  performed  at  Vkniim,  in  %vhich 
Harlequin  enters,  clothed  in  a  lo^g  g  ^^^^  ^  m?.g- 
2)incent  wig;  and  all  at  once  he  ju:<g^eb  himself  away, 
leavi  ng  his  wig  and  gown  staudiog  to  figure  in  ias 
place,  and  goes  to  display  his  real  person  eisev/l.ere. 
One  might  propose  this  game  of  legerdemain  to  those 
who  frequent  iarge  assemblies.  People  attend  them, 
not  for  the  sake  of  meeting  any  object  that  they  are 
desirous  of  pleasing  :  severity  of  manners  and  tran- 
quility of  soul  concentre  in  Austria  all  the  affections 
in  the  bosom  of  one's  family.  They  do  not  resort  to 
theuj  for  the  purposes  of  ambition,  for  every  thing 
passes  with  so  much  regularity  in  this  country  that 
intrigue  has  little  hold  there,  and  besides  it  is  not  in 
the  midst  of  society  that  it  can  find  room  to  exercise 
itself.  These  visits  and  these  circles  are  invented  for 
the  sake  of  giviiig  all  people  the  same  thing  to  do  at 
the  same  hour;  and  tnus  they  prefer  the  emmi  of 
which  they  partake  with  iheir  equals  lothe  amusemeRi; 
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^hichthey  v7ould  be  forced  to  create  for  themselves  at 
home. 

Great  assemblies  and  great  dinners  take  place  in 
other  cities  besides  Vienna  ;  but  as  at  such  meetings 
we  generally  see  all  the  distinguished  individuals  of 
the  countries  where  we  assemble,  we  there  find  more 
opportunities  of  escaping  from  those  forms  of  cor  ver- 
satioH,  which  upon  such  occasions  succeed  to  the  first 
salutations,  and  prolong  them  in  words.  Society  does 
not  in  Austria,  as  in  France,  contribute  to  the  deve- 
lopementor  the  animation  of  the  understanding  ;  it 
leaves  in  the  head  nothing  but  noise  and  emptiness ; 
whence  it  follows,  besides,  that  the  more  intelligent 
membeis  of  the  community  generally  estrange  them- 
selves from  it  ;  it  is  frequented  by  women  alone,  and 
even  that  share  of  understanding  which  they  possess  is 
astonishing,  considering  the  nature  of  the  life  they 
lead.  Foreigners  justly  appreciate  the  agreeableness 
of  their  conversation  ;  but  none  are  so  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  capital  of  Ger- 
many, as  the  men  of  Germany  itself. 

In  the  society  of  Vienna,  a  sti anger  must  be  pleased 
with  the  proper  assurance,  the  elegance,  and  noble- 
ness of  manner,  which  reign  throughout  under  the  in- 
iiuence  of  the  v.  omen  ;  yet  there  is  wanting  to  it  some- 
thing to  say,  something  to  do,  an  end,  an  interest. 
You  feel  a  wish  that  to-day  may  be  different  from  yes- 
terday, yet  without  such  variety  as  would  interrupt  the 
chain  of  affections  and  habits.  In  retirement,  monot,- 
ony  tranquilizes  the  soul ;  in  the  great  world  it  only 
fatigues  the  mind. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  Desire  among  Foreigners  of  i7nitating  the 
French  Sfiirit. 


The  destruction  of  the  spirit  of  feudal  government, 
and  of  the  old  baronial  life  which  was  the  consequence 
of  it,  has  introduced  a  great  deal  of  leisure  anaong 
the  nohiiity  ;  this  leisure  has  rendered  the  amusement 
of  society  necessary  to  their  existence  ;  and  as  the 
French  are  reputed  masters  in  the  art  of  conversation, 
they  have  made  themseives  throughout  Europe  the 
sovereigns  of  opinion,  or  rather  of  fashion,  by  which 
opinion  is  so  easily  counterfeited.  Since  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  ail  the  good  society  of  the  continent, 
Spain  and  Italy  excepted,  has  made  its  self-love  con- 
sist in  the  imitation  of  the  French.  In  EnL\land  ti'.ere 
exists  a  constant  topic  of  conversation,  that  of  poiidcs, 
the  interest  of  which  is  the  interest  of  each  individual 
and  of  all  alike  :  in  the  south  there  is  no  society  ;  there 
the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  love,  and  the  fine  arts,  fill  up  the 
v/hoie  of  existence.  At  Paris,  we  talk  upon  subjects 
of  literature  ;  and  the  spectacles  of  the  theatre  con- 
tinually changing,  give  place  to  ingenious  and  wiuy 
r-e marks.  But  in  most  other  great  ciiies,  the  only 
subject  that  presents  itself  for  conversation  consjsvs 
in  the  anecdotes  and  observations  of  the  day,  rcspt cl- 
ing those  very  persons  of  whom  what  we  call  lieod 
company  is  composed.  It  is  a  sort  cf  gossip,  ennoi)led 
by  tiiC  great  names  that  are  introduced,  but  resting  on 
the  same  foundation  as  that  of  the  lowest  vulgar;  for, 
except  that  tiieir  forms  of  speech  are  more  elegant, 
the  subject  of  it  is  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  their  neigh- 
bours. 

The  only  truly  liberal  subjects  of  conversation  are 
thcughis  and  actions  of  universal  interest  Tnat 
Itiabitual  backbiting  of  \vhicli  tnc  idleness  oi'  drawing- 
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rooms  and  the  barrenness  of  tlie  ivndcrstandinp-  make 
a  sort  of  ijecessity,  niay  be  inore  or  less  modiiied  by 
goodness  of  character  j  yet  tiiere  is  alvays  enoiifrh  o£ 
it  to  enable  us  to  Uear,  at  evory  step,  nt  every  v/ord,  the 
the  buz  of  petty  ta'  tie,  which,  iikc  so  -ma  ly  flies,  has 
the  power  of  vexintij  even  a  lion.  In  Fra'rice,  pec- 
pie  employ  the  powerful  arms  of  ridicule  for  mutual 
annoyance,  aiici  for  !2;aining  the  va^itag-e  orround  v/nich 
they  expect  will  afford  them  the  triun:pn  of  self-love  ; 
elsewhere  a  sort  of  indoient  chattering  uses  up  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  renders  it  incapable  of  en- 
ergetic efforts  of  any  description  whatever. 

Agreeable  conversation,  even  when  merely  on  trifles 
and  deriving  its  ch?.rm  only  from  the  grace  of  expres- 
sion, is  capable  ol  conferring  a  high  degree  of  pleas- 
ure ;  it  m.ay  be  anirmed,  without  extravagance,  that 
the  French  are  almost  alone  masters  of  this  sort  of 
discourse.  It  is  a  dangerous  but  a  lively  exercise,  in 
■which  subjects  are  played  with  like  a  ball  wdiich  in  its 
turn  comes  back  to  the  hand  of  the  thro  wer.  ' 

Foreigners,  when  they  w^ish  to  imitate  the  Frencbj 
afft^ct  more  immorality,  and  are  yet  miore  frivolous, 
than  they,  from  an  apprehension  that  seriousness  may 
be  deficient  in  grace,  and  that  tlieir  ihouglits  and  reflec- 
tions may  fail  of  possessing  the  true  Parisian  accent. 

The  Austrians,  in  general,  have  at  once  too  m.uch 
stiffness  and  too  much  sincerity,  to  be  ambitious  of 
attaining  foreign  m.anners.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  Germans,  they  are  not  yet  sufii- 
cientiy  versed  in  German  literature  ;  it  is  too  much 
the  fashion  at  Vienna  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mark  o-f 
good  taste  to  sj^eak  the  French  language  oniy ;  for- 
getting tliat  the  true  glory,  the  real  charm,  of  every 
nation,  miust  consist  in  its  own  national  spirit  and  char- 
acter. 

Tiie  French  have  been  the  dread  of  all  Europe,  par- 
ticularly of  Germany,  by  their  dexterity  in  the  art  of 
seizing  and  pointing  cut  the  ridiculous.  The  words 
elegance  and  grace  possessed  I  know  not  what  m.agi- 
cai  influence  in  giving  the  alarm  to  self  loye,    It  seem- 
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eel  as  if  seritiments,  actions,  iife  itself,  'vvere,  before 
all  things,  to  be  subjected  to  this  very  subtile  legisla- 
tion of  fashion,  which  is  a  sort  of  treaty  between  the 
self-love  of  individuals  and  that  of  society  ;  a  treaty 
on  which  these  several  and  respective  vaVjties  have 
erected  for  themselves,  a  republican  constitution  of 
government,  which  pronounces  the  sentence  of  ostra- 
cism upon  all  that  is  strong  and  marked  in  human  na- 
ture. These  forms,  these  modes  of  agreement,  light 
in  appearance  and  despotic  at  boUom,  regulate  the 
■whole  of  existence  ;  they  i.ave  by  degrees  undermined 
love,  enthusiasm,  religion,  all  things  except  that  sel- 
fishness which  cannot  be  reached  by  irony,  because  it 
exposes  itself  to  censure,  but  not  to  ridicule. 

The  understanding  of  the  Germans  agrees  less  than 
that  of  any  other  people  with  this  measured  frivolity  ; 
that  understanding  has  hardly  any  power  over  the  sur- 
faces of  things  ;  it  must  examine  deeply  in  order  to 
comprehend;  it  seizes  nothing  on  the  wing;  and  it 
v/ould  be  in  vain  that  the  Germans  disencumbered 
themselves  of  the  properdes  arid  ideas  instilled  into 
them  at  their  birth  ;  since  the  loss  of  the  substance 
woul'i  not  render  them  lighter  in  the  forms,  and  they 
would  rather  become  Germans  without  worth,  than 
amiable  Frenchmen. 

It  m.ust  not  be  thence  concluded  tliat  grace  is  denied 
them  ;  imagination  and  sensibility  confer  it  upon  them, 
when  tiiey  resign  themselves  to  their  natural  disposi- 
tions. Tneir  g-aiety, — and  gaiety  they  possess,  particu- 
larly in  iVu stria,  has  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  French.  The  Tyroiese  farces  by  which 
at  Vienna  the  great  are  equally  amused  with  the  vul- 
gar, are  much  more  nearly  allied  to  Italian  buffoonery 
than  to  French  ridicule  ;  they  consist  in  comic  scenes 
of  strong  character,  representing  human  nature  with 
truth,  but  not  social  manners  with  delicacy.  Yet  still 
this  gaiety,  such  as  it  is,  is  wortii  more  tiran  the  imi- 
tation of  a  foreign  grace  :  such  grace  may  well  be  dis- 
pensed witii ;  but  perfection,  in  whatever  style,  is  still 
sometiang.         1  ne  ascendant  obtained   by  i-rerich 

manners  has  perhaps  prepared  ioreigners  to  believe 
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«  theni  im  incible."*  There  is  but  one  method  of  rcsist- 
inir  this  influence;  and  that  consisto  in  very  decided 
national  habits  and  character.  From  the  monier.t  that 
mtu  seek  to  resemble  the  French,  they  must  yield  the 
udvantage  to  them  in  every  thin^-.  Tne  English,  not 
fearing  the  riclicnie  of  wliich  the  French  are  masters, 
have  sometimes  ventured  to  pay  them  in  kind  ;  and, 
so  far  from  Fnglish  m.anners  appearing  ungraceiul 
even  in  France,  the  French,  so  generally  imitated,  be- 
came imitators  in  their  turn,  and  England  vas  ior  a 
iongtime  as  much  the  iashicn  at  Paris,  as  Paris  itself 
in  all  other  parts  cf  the  woi  ic;. 

The  Genr.ans  might  create  to  themselves  a  society 
of  a  most  instructive  cast,  and  altogether  analogous 
to  their  taste  and  character.  Vienna  being  the  capital 
of  Germany,  that  place  in  which  all  the  comforts  and 
ornaments  of  life  are  most  easily  to  be  found  collect- 
ed, might  in  this  respect  have  rendered  great  services 
to  the  Geri-nan  spirit,  if  foreigners  had  not  almost  ex- 
clusively presided  at  all  tiieir  assemblies.  Tne  gene- 
rality of  Austrians,  who  knew  not  how  to  conform  to 
the  French  language  and  customs,  lived  entirely  out 
of  the  world  ;  from  whence  it  resulted  tnat  tlicy  vs?ere 
r.ever  softened  by  the  conversation  of  women,  but  re- 
mained at  once  sliy  and  unpoiisiied,  despising  every 
thing  thai  is  called  grace,  and  yet  secretly  fearing  to 
appear  deficient  in  it :  they  neglected  the  cuitivation 
of  their  understandings  under  the  pretext  oi  military 
occupations,  and  yet  tney  often  neglected  those  occu- 
palions  also,  because  they  never  heard  any  t;iir:g  Miat 
migiit  make  them  feel  the  value  and  ti^e  ciiarm  of  glo- 
ry. They  thougi;t  they  showed  themselves  good  Ger- 
mans in  withdrawing  from  a  society  in  whicii  foreign- 
ers had  the  lead,  yet  never  dreamed  of  establishing 
another,  capable  of  improving  the  understanding  and 
unfolding  the  mind. 

The  Poles  and  Russians,  who  constituted  the  charm 
of  society  at  Vienna,  spoke  nothing  but  French,  and 
contributed  to  the  disuse  of  the  German  language. 
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The  Polish  women  have  very  seductive  manners ; 
they  unite  an  Oriental  imag-inaticfn  with  the  suppleness, 
and  the  vivacity  of  France.  Yet,  even  among  the 
Sclavoiiic,  the  most  flexible  of  ali  nations,  the  imita- 
tion of  the  French  style  is  often  very  fetigiiing' ;  the 
French  verses  of  the  Poles  and  Russians  resemble^ 
\vith  some  few  o.ceptions,  the  Latin  verses  of  the 
middle  age.  A  forcii>;n  language  is  aivvays,  in  m^any 
respects,  a  dead  language,  Frcricb  wv^es  are  at  the 
same  time  the  easiest  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  writ- 
ten. To  tie  one  to  arsother,  hemistichs,  which  are! so 
much  in  the  habit  of  being  found  together,  is  but  a  la- 
bour of  the  memory;  but  it  is  necessary  to  have 
foreatlied  the  air  of  a  country,  to  have  thought,  enjoy- 
ed, or  sufiVrcd,  in  its  laiiguage,  in  order  to  descrbe 
poeticaliy  what  is  felt.  Foreigners,  wiio  arc  above  ail 
tbi;:i:.':s  ptoud  of  speaking  Frencli  correctly,  dare  not 
form  any  opiriio.i  of  our  writers  otherwise  than  as  they 
arc  guideil  by  tiie  authority  of  literary  critics,  lest  they 
should  pass  for  not  understanding  them.  They  boast 
the  style  more  than  the  ideas,  because  ideas  belong  to 
all  nations,  and  the  French  alone  are  judges  of  style 
in  tneir  own  language. 

If  you  meet  a  true  Frenchman,  you  take  a  pleasure 
in  sneaking  with  him  on  subjects  of  French  literature  ; 
you'fiiia  yourself  at  home,  and  taik  about  your  mutu- 
al afiaii  s':  but  a  foreigner  Frenchified  does  not  allow 
himself  a  single  opinion  or  phrase  not  strictly  ortho- 
dox ;  and  it  is  most  frequently  an  obsolete  orthodoxy 
that  he  tcikes  for  the  currerit  opinion  of  the  day.  In 
many  northern  courArics,  people  still  repeat  anecdotes 
of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Foreigners, 
who  imitate  the  French,  relate  the  quarrels  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Fontanges  and  Madame  de  Montespan, 
with  a  prolixiiy  of  detail  which  would  be  tedious  even 
m  recording  a  transaction  of  yesterday.  Tb.is  erudi- 
tion of  the  boudoir,  this  obstisiate  atLachm.cnt  to  some 
received  ideas,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  difficulty 
of  lavin:>-  in  a  new  stock  of  provisions  of  the  same  nu- 
ture,' all  this  is  tiresome  and  even  hurtful;  for  the 
iruQ  strength  of  a  country  is  its  natural  character  ;  and 
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the  imitation  of  foreigners,  under  all  circumstances 
vrhatever,  is  a  want  of  patriotism. 

Frenchmen  of  sense,  when  they  travel,  are  not 
pleased  with  finding  among  foreigners  the  s  pirit  of 
Frenchmen,  and  on  the  contrary  look  out  for  those 
who  unite  national  to  individual  originality.  French 
luilliners  export  to  the  colonies,  to  Germany,  and  to 
the  north,  what  they  commonly  call  their  shofi-fuyid 
(fonds  de  boutique  ;)  yet  they  carefully  collect  the 
national  habits  of  the  same  countiies,  and  look  upon 
them,  with  good  reason,  as  very  elegant  models. 
What  is  true  with  regard  to  dress,  is  equally  true  with 
regard  to  the  understanding.  We  have  a  cargo  of 
madrigals,  calembourgs,  vaudevilles,  which  we  pass 
off  to  foreigners  wnen  they  are  done  with  in  France; 
but  the  French  themselves  value  nothing  in  foreign 
literature  but  its  indigenous  beauties.  There  is  no 
nature,  no  life,  in  imitation  ;  and,  in  general,  to  all 
these  understandings  and  to  all  these  works,  imita- 
ted fi'om  the  French,  may  be  applied  the  eulogium 
pronounced  by  Orlando  in  Ariosto  upon  his  mare, 
while  he  is  dragging  her  after  him,  "  She  possesses 
all  the  good  qualities  that  can  be  imagined  j  but  has 
one  fault,  that  she  is  dead." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Of  siiperrJlious  Folly^  and  benevolent  Mediocrity. 


JiNTELLECTUAL  superiority  is  seldom  met  i^itli 
any  where  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  retains  the  name 
of  superiority:  thus,  in  order  to  judge  of  national 
character,  we  should  examine  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Men  of  i^enius  are  fellov/  citizens  every  where;  butj 
lo  perceive  justly  the  difference  between  the  French 
and  Germans,  we  should  take  pains  to  understand  the 
communities  of  which  the  two  nations  are  composed. 
A  Frenchman  can  speak,  even  without  ideas  ;  a  Ger- 
man has  always  more  in  his  head  than  he  is  able  to  ex- 
press.   We  miy  be  entertained  by  a  Frenchman,  eveiv 
without  understanding'.    He  relates  all  he  has  done 
and  seen,  all  the  good  that  he  thinks  of  himself,  the 
praises  he  has  received,  the  great  lords  he  is  acquaint- 
ed with,  the  success  he  hopes  for.    A  German,  unless 
he  thinks,  can  say  nothing;   he  is  embarrassed  by. 
forms  which  he  wishes  to  render  polite,  and  by  which 
he  incommodes  others  as  well  as  himself.    In  France,, 
folly  is  animated,  but  supercilious.    She  boasts  of  not 
being  able  to  comprehend,  though  you  demand  of  her 
ever  so  little  attention,  and  thinks  to  lessen  what  she 
does  not  understand,  by  affirming  that  it  is  obscure. 
The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  country  being  that  suc- 
cess is  the  criterion  of  every  thing,  even  fools,  in  the 
quality  of  spectators,  think  themselves  capable  of  in- 
fluencing the  intrinsic  merit  of  things,  by  refusing  to 
afford  them  the  distinction  of  their  applause.  People 
of  m.ediocrity,  in  Germany,  are  on  the  contrary  full 
of  good  intention ;  they  would  blush  at  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  ideas  of  some 
distinguished  writer ;  and  far  from  reckoning  them- 
selves judges,  they  aspire  to  become  disciples. 

In  France  there  are  so  many  ready-made  phrases  oji 
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every  subject,  that,  with  their  assistance,  a  fcol  may 
discourse  well  enough  for  some  time,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment even  seem  a  man  of  understanding;;  in  Germany, 
an  ignorant  person  never  dares  profess  an  opinion  on 
any  subject  whatever  with  confidence;  for  no  opinion 
being  received  as  incontestable,  you  can  advance  none 
without  being  previously  armed  to  defend  it ;  thus  or- 
dinary people  are  for  the  most  part  silent,  and  contri- 
bute nothing  to  the  pleasure  of  society  except  the 
charm  of  good-nature.  In  Germany,  distinguished 
persons  only  know  how  to  talk,  while  in  France  every 
one  is  ready  to  bear  his  share  in  conversation.  People 
of  superior  minds  are  indulgent  in  France,  and  severe, 
in  Germany:  on  the  contrary  French  fools  are  malig- 
nant and  jealous  ;  while  those  of  Germany,  however 
bounded  in  intellect,  are  yet  able  to  praise  and  admiire. 
The  ideas  circulated  in  Germany  on  many  subjects  are 
new,  and  often  wliimsical ;  from  whence  it  follows  that 
those  who  respect  them  appear  for  some  time  to  pos- 
sess a  sort  of  borrowed  understanding.  In  France,  it 
is  by  manners  that  men  give  themselves  an  illusory 
importance.-  These  manners  are  agreeable,  but  uni- 
form ;  and  the  discipline  of  fashion  wears  away  all  the 
variety  that  they  might  otherwise  possess. 

A  man  of  wit  tokl  me  that  one  evening,  at  a  mask- 
ed bail,  he  walked  before  a  looking  glass,  and  that,  not- 
knowing  how  to  point  himself  out  to  hin;self,  from  the 
crowd  of  persons  wearing  similar  dominos  with  his. 
own,  he  nodded  his  head  to  recognize  himself;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  dress  with  which  the  under- 
standing clothes  itself  in  the  world.  We  almost  con- 
found ourselves  with  oihers,  so  little  is  the  real  char- 
acter shown  in  any  of  us  I  Foily  finds  itself  well  off  in 
all  this  confusion,  aiid  would  make  advantage  of  it  by 
contesting  the  possesbior,  of  real  merit.  Stupidity  and 
folly  are  essentiaiiy  diiterent  in  this — stupid  pjople 
voiuntai-ily  submit  Ihemseives  to  nature,  while  fools 
always  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  governing, 
in  society. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Of  the  S^iirit  of  Conversation^ 


In  the  east,  when  men  have  nothing  to  say,  they  * 
smoke,  and,  while  they  are  smoking,  from  time  to 
time  salute  each  other  with  their  arms  folded  across 
their  breasts  as  a  mark  of  friendship  ;  but  in  the  west 
people  prefer  to  talk  all  day  long,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  soul  is  often  dissipated  in  these  conversations, 
'^.vhere  self-love  is  always  on  the  wing  to  display  itself, 
ascending  to  the  taste  of  the  moment,  and  of  the  cir- 
cle in  which  it  finds  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  Paris  is, 
of  all  cities  in  the  world,  that  in  which  the  spirit  and 
taste  for  conversation  are  most  generally  diffused  ;  and 
that  disorder  which  they  call  the  mal  dii  fiays^  that  un- 
definable  longing  for  our  native  land,  which  exists  in- 
dependently even  of  the  friends  we  have  left  behind 
there,  applies  particularly  to  txe  pleasure  of  conver- 
sation which  Frenchmen  find  no  where  else  in  the  same 
dei^-ree  as  at  home.  Vomey  relates,  that  some  French 
emigrants  began,  during  the  revolution,  to  establish  a 
colony  and  clear  some  lands  in  America;  but  they 
were  continually  quitting  their  work  to  go  and  talk,  as 
they  said,  in  town — and  this  town,  New  Orleans,  was 
distant  six  hundred  leagues  from  their  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  necessity  of  conversation  is  felt  by  all 
classes  of  people  in  France  :  speech  is  not  there,  as 
elsewiiere,  merely  the  means  of  communicating  from 
one  to  another,  ideas,  sentiments,  and  ti-ansactions ; 
but  it  is  an  instrument  on  which  they  are  fond  of  play- 
ing, and  which  animates  the  spirits,  like  music  among 
some  people,  and  strong  liquors  among  others. 

That  sort  of  pleasure  which  is  produced  by  an  ani- 
mated conversation  does  not  precisely  depend  on  the 
nature  of  that  conversation }  the  ideas  and  knowledge 
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which  it  developes  do  not  form  its  principal  interest ; 
it  is  a- certain  manner  of  actino;  upon  one  another,  of 
giving  mutual  and  instantaneous  delight,  of  speakin>^ 
the  moment  one  thinks,  of  acquirhig-  immediate  self- 
enjoymient,  of  receiving  applause  without  labour,  of 
displaying  the  understandir.R-  in  all  its  shades  by  ac- 
cent, gesture,  look  ;  of  eliciting,  in  short,  at  will,  the 
electric  sparks  which  relieve  many  by  the  very  excess 
of  their  vivacity,  and' serve  to  awaken  others  out  of  a 
state  of  pah-fui  apathy. 

Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  this  talent  than  the  char- 
acter and  disposition  of  the  German  intellect ;  they  re- 
quire in  all  things  a  serious  result.  Bacon  has  said, 
that  conversation  is  not  the  road  leading  to  the  house, 
but  a  bye  fiath  ivhere  fieofilc  rcalk  with  pleasure.  The 
Germans  give  the  necessary  time  to  all  things,  but 
what  is  necessary  to  conversation  is  amusem.ent;  if 
men  pass  this  line,  they  fail  into  discussion,  into  seri- 
ous argument,  which  is  rather  an  useful  occupation 
than  an  agreeable  art.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that 
the  taste  for  society,  and  the  intoxication  of  mind  which 
it  produces,  render  them  singularly  incapable  of  ap- 
plication and  study,  and  that  the  virtues  of  the  Ger- 
m.ans  depend  perhaps  in  some  respects  upon  the  very 
absence  of  this  spirit. 

The  ancient  forms  of  politeness,  still  in  full  force 
almost  all  over  Germany,  arc  contrary  to  the  ease  and 
fan)iiiarity  of  conversation  ;  the  most  inconsiderable 
titles,  which  are  yet  the  longest  to  be  pronounced,  are 
there  bestowed  and  repeated  twenty  times  at  the  same 
meal;  every  dish,  every  glass  of  wine,  must  be  of- 
fered v/ith  a  sedulity  and  a  pressing  manner,  which  is 
mortally  tedious  to  foreigr.ers.  There  is  a  sort  of 
goodness  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  usages ;  but  they 
could  not  subsist  for  an  instant  in^a  country  wh-:;re 
])icasantry  may  be  risked  witiiout  offence  to  suscepti- 
bihiy  ;  and  yet  v^'here  can  be  the  grace  and  the  charm 
of  society,  if  it  forbids  that  gentle  ridicule  which  di- 
verts the  mind,  and  adds  even  to  the  charm  of  good- 
nature an  a.i^reeabie  mode  of  expression  ?  The  course 
of  ideas  for  the  last  century  has  been  entirely  directed 
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by  conversation.  They  thoug-ht  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking-,  and  spoke  for  the  purpose  of  being  applaud- 
ed, and  whatever  could  not  be  said  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  superfluous  in  the  soul.  The  desire  of 
pleasino;  is  a  very  agreeable  disposition  ;  yet  it  differs 
much  from  the  necessity  of  being-  beloved  :  the  desire 
of  pleasing-  renders  us  dependant  on  opinion,  the  ne- 
cessity of  being-  beloved  sets  us  free  fi-om  it;  we  may 
desire  to  please  even  those  whom  we  would  injure, 
and  this  is  exactly  what  is  called  coquetry;  this  co- 
quetry does  not  appertain  exclusively  to  the  women, 
there  is  enough  of  it  in  all  forms  of  behaviour  adoptecl 
-  to  testify  more  affection  than  is  really  felt.  The  in^ 
tegrity  of  the  Germans  permits  to  them  nothing  of 
this  sort ;  they  construe  grace  literally,  they  consider, 
the  charm  of  expression  as  an  engagement  for  con- 
duct, and  thence  proceeds  their  susceptibility;  for 
they  never  hear  a  word  without  drawing- a  coiisequence 
from  it,  and  do  not  conceive  that  speech  can  be  treated 
as  a  liberal  art,  which  has  no  other  end  or  consequence 
than  the  pleasure  which  men  find  in  it.  The  spirit  of 
conversation  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  inconven- 
ience of  impairing  tlie  sincerity  of  character;  it  is 
not  a  combined,  but  an  unpremeditated  deception. 
The  French  have  admitted  into  it  a  gaiety  which  ren- 
ders them  amiable,  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that 
all  that  is  most  sacred  in  this  world  has  been  shaken  to 
its  centre  by  grace,  at  least  by  that  sort  of  grace  that 
attaches  importance  to  nothing,  and  turns  all  things 
into  ridicule. 

The  bons  mots  of  the  French  have  been  quoted  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  At  all  times  they 
have  displayed  the  brilliancy  of  their  merit,  and  solaced 
their  griefs  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  manner;  at  all 
limes  they  have  stood  in  need  of  one  another,  as  al- 
ternate hearers  and  admirers  ;  at  all  times  they  have 
excelled  in  the  art  of  knowing  where  to  speak  and 
v/here  to  be  silent,  when  any  commanding-  interest  tri- 
umphs over  their  natural  liveliness  ;  at  aii  times  they 
have  possessed  the  talent  of  living-  fast,  of  cutting 
short  long  discourses;  of  giving  way  to  their  succ-c:v- 
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SOTS  who  are  desirous  of  spcakin;;-  in  their  turn  ;  at  all 
limes,  m  short,  i:i;ey  have  k'^on-n  i)o\v  to  take  from 
Ihouotit  anci  feeHnp-  iiG  more  ihari  is  necessary  to  ani- 
iTiate  conversation  J  wit  iiout  fatiguing  the  weak  interest 
whicii  men  generally  feel  for  one  another. 

The  Frerxh  are  in  tliC  habit  of  treatinp;  their  dis- 
tresses lightly  from  the  fear  of  latiKiiing  their  friends  ; 
they  guess  the  enr\ui  that  they  would  occasion  by  that 
ivhichthey  find  themselves  caijable  of  sustaining ;  they 
hasten  to  demonstrate  an  elegant  carelessness  about 
their  own  fate,  in  order  to  have  the  iionour,  instead  of 
receiving  the  example  of  it.  The  desire  of  appearing 
amiable  induces  men  to  assume  an  expression  of  gaiety, 
wdiatever  maybe  the  inward  dis^^osition  of  the  soul  ; 
the  physiognomy  by  degrees  infineiiCes  the  feelings, 
and  that  which  we  do  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  oth- 
ers soon  takes  off  the  edge  of  our  own  individual  suf- 
fci'ings. 

"  A  sensible  woman  has  said,  that  Paris  20,  of  ail 
the  worlds  the  place  where  rnen  can  most  easily  rlis- 
^<  /anise  ivith  being  hafifiy  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
it  is  so  convenient  to  the  unfortunate  human  race  :  but 
nothing  can  metamorphose  a  city  of  Germany  into 
Paris,  or  cause  the  Gerinans,  vv  ithout  entirely  destroy- 
ing tlielr  ov/n  individuality,  to  receive,  like  us,  the 
benefits  of  dissipation.  If  they  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  themselves,  they  would  end  in  losing  themselves 
altogether. 

The  talent  and  habit  of  society  conduce  much  to  the 
discovery  of  huuian  cha.  acters:  to  succeed  in  conver- 
sation, one  must  be  able  clearly  to  observe  the  im- 
pression wiiich  is  produced  at  every  moment  on  those 
in  company,  that  which  they  wish  to  conceal  or  seek 
to  exaggerate,  the  inward  satisfaction  of  som^e,  the 
forced  smile  of  others  ;  one  may  see,  passing  over  the 
countenances  of  those  v/hoiisteii,  half-formed  censures 
which  may  be  evaded  by  hastening  to  dissipate  them 
before  self-love  is  engaged  on  their  side.    One  may 

*  Suppressed  hy  tiie  Literary  Censorship  ;  because  there 
jPAist  be  lif.ppiiiess  a\  I-\rns,  vhcre  the  Emperor  hves. 
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also  beheld  there  the  first  birth  of  approbation,  Avhich 
may  be  strcDs^thened  without  however  exacting  from 
it  more  than  it  is  \rillii-sg  to  bestow.  There  is  no  airena 
in  which  vanity  displays  itself  in  such  a  variety  of 
forms  as  in  coriversation. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  was  agitated  by  praise  to 
such  a  degree,  that  whenever  it  vvas  bestowed  upon 
him,  he  exaggerated  what  he  had  just  said,  and  took 
such  paius  to  add  to  his  success  that  he  ahvays  ended 
in  losing  it.  I  never  dared  to  applaud  him,  frr.m  the 
fear  of  leading  him  to  afTectaiio)!,  a;id  cf  h.is  n  aking 
hiras^^ii  ridiculous  by  the  heartiness  of  his  self-love. 
Another  was  so  afraid  cf  the  appearance  of  wisliing 
to  display  himself,  that  he  ict  fall  v.-ords  negligently 
and  contemptuously.  His  assunied  indolence  betrayed 
one  more  affectation  only,  that  of  pretending  to  have 
none.  When  vanity  displays  herself,  sne  is  good-ija- 
tured;  when  she  hides  herself,  tiie  fear  of  being  dis- 
covered renders  her  sc  ur,  and  she  affects  indifference, 
satiety,  in  short,  all  that  can  persuade  other  men  that 
she  has  no  need  of  them.  Tiiesc  different  combina- 
tions are  amusing  for  tiie  observer,  and  one  is  always 
astonished  that  self-love  does  not  take  the  course,  which 
is  so  simple,  of  naturally  avowing  its  desire  to  please, 
and  making  the  utmost  possible  use  of  grace  and 
truth  to  attain  the  object. 

The  tact  which  society  requires,  the  necessity  v/hich 
it  imposes  of  calling  different  mir;ds  into  action,  all 
this  labour  of  thoughts  in  its  relations  with  men  would 
be  certainly  useful  to  the  Germans  in  many  respects, 
by  giving  them  m.ore  knowledge  of  the  world,  more 
nicety  and  dexterity ;  but  in  this  talent  of  conversation 
there  is  a  sort  oi  address  which  ahvays  takes  away 
something  from  tlie  inflexibiiiiy  of  morality;  if  we 
could  altogether  dispense  with  the  art  of  managing 
men,  the  human  character  would  certainly  be  the  bet- 
ter in  respect  of  greatness  and  energy. 

The  French  are  the  most  skilful  diplomatists  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  very  ^ame  persons  whom  the  world  ac- 
cuses of  indiscretion  and  impertinence  know  better 
than  ail  the  world  besides  how  to  keep  a  secret^  and 
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how  to  win  those  whom  they  find  worth  the  trouble. 
They  never  displease  others  but  when  ihey  choose  to 
-do  so,  tnat  is  to  say,  when  their  vanity  conceives  that 
it  wi.l  be  better  served  by  a  contemptuous  than  by  an 
obliging  deportment.  The  spirit  of  conversation  has 
remarkably' called  out  in  the  French  the  more  serious 
spirit  of  political  negotiation  ;  there  is  no  foreign  am- 
bassador that  can  coiitend  with  them  in  this  depart- 
ment, unless,  absolutely  setting  aside  all  pretension 
tofiiusse,  he  goes  stialght  forward  in  business,  like 
one  v\-ho  fii^'hts  without  kr.ovring  the  art  of  fencing. 

The  relations  of  tLe  different  classes  with  one  anoth- 
er were  also  well  caicuiated  to  develope  in  Frar.ce,  the 
sap-acity,  extent,  and  deceiicies,  of  the  spirit  oi  soci- 
ety. The  distinction  of  ranks  was  not  marked  in  a 
positive  manner,  and  there  was  constant  room  for  am- 
bition in  the  undefined  space  which  was  open  to  all  by 
turns  to  conquer  or  lose.  The  rights  of  the  tiers-etat, 
of  the  parliaments,  of  the  noblesse,  even  the  pow^r 
of  the  Idng,  nothing  was  determined  by  an  invariable 
rule ;  all  was  lost,  as  may  be  said,  in  the  address  of 
conversation;  the  most  serious  difficulties  were  eva- 
ded by  the  delicate  variations  of  words  and  manaers, 
tmd  it  seldom  happened  to  any  one  either  to  offend 
another  or  to  yield  to  him  ;  both  extremes  were  avoid- 
ed so  carefully.  The  great  families  had  also  amojig 
themselves  pretensions  never  decided  and  always  se- 
cretly understood,  and  this  uncertainty  excited  vanity 
much  more  than  any  fixed  distiriCtion  of  ranks  could 
have  done :  it  was  necessary  to  study  all  that  compo- 
sed the  existence  of  man  or  woman,  in  order  to  knovf 
the  sort  of  consideration  that  was  due  to  them.  In 
the  habits,  customs,  and  laws  of  France  there  has  al- 
ways be€n  something  arbitrary  in  every  sense  ;  and 
thence  it  happens  that  the  French  have  possessed,  if 
we  rfvay  use  the  expression,  so  great  a  pedantry  of  fri- 
volity :  the  principal  foundations  not  being  secured, 
consistency  was  to  be  given  to  the  smallest  details. 
In  England)  originality  is  allowed  to  iudividuals,  so 
well  regulated  is  the  mass  1  In  France,  the  spirit  of 
imitation  is  like  a  bond  of  sc  riety :  anci  it  seems  as  if  ev 
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eiy  thing  would  fall  into  confusion  if  this  bond  did  not 
supply  the  instability  of  establishments. 

In  Germany  every  body  keeps  his  rank,  his  place  in 
society,  as  if  it  were  his  established  post,  and  there  is 
no  occasion  for  dexterous  turns,  parentheses,  haif-ex- 
pressions,  to  show  the  advantages  of  birth  or  of  title 
•which  a  man  thinks  he  possesses  above  his  neig-hbour. 
Good  company  in  Germany,  is  the  court ;  in  France  it 
consisted  of  all  who  couid  put  themselves  on  ^.n  equal- 
ity whh  the  court ;  and  every  man  mjght  hope  it,  and 
every  xnan  also  fear  that  he  may  never  attain  it.  Hence 
it  resulted  that  each  individual  wished  to  possess  the 
manners  of  that  society.  la  Germany  you  obtained 
admission  by  patent ;  in  France,  an  error  of  taste  ex- 
pelled you  from  it;  and  juen  were  even  more  eager  to 
resemble  the  gens  dii  monde  than  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, in  that  same  world,  by  their  personal  merit. 

An  aristocratical  ascendency,  fashion,  and  elegance, 
ob'.ainef^  the  advantage  over  energy,  learniiig,  sensi- 
biiiiy,  understanding  iiseif.  Il  said  to  energy,— You 
attach  too  much  interesL  to  persons  and  things  : — to 
learning.  You  take  up  too  much  of  my  time -to  sen- 
sibiiity.  You  are  too  exclusive: — to  understanding, 
You  are  too  individual  a  distinction.  Advantages 
■were  required  that  should  depei  d  more  on  manners 
than  ideas,  and  it  was  of  more  importance  to  recognize 
in  a  man  tne  class  to  which  he  belonged  ihan  the  merit 
he  possessed.  This  sort  of  equality  in  inequality  is 
very  favourable  to  people  of  mediocrity,  for  it  must 
necessarily  desu  oy  all  originality  in  the  mode  of  seerrjg 
and  expressing  one's  self.  The  chosen  model  is  no- 
ble, agreeable,  and  in  good  taste,  but  it  is  the  same 
for  all  This  model  is  a  point  of  re-union ;  in  con- 
forming  to  it,  every  body  imagines  himself  more  as- 
sociated with  others.  A  Frenchman  would  grow_  as 
much  tired  of  being  alone  in  his  opinion  as  of  being 
alone  ir*  iiis  room. 

The  French  do  not  deserve  to  be  accused  of  flatter- 
ing power  from  the  calculations  v^hich  generally  in- 
spire this  flattery  ;  they  go  where  all  the  world  goes, 
through  cvii  report  or  good  report,  no  matter  which  \ 
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if  a  few  make  themselves  pass  for  the  miiltidude,  they 
are  sure  that  the  multitude  will  shortly  follow  them. 
The  French  revolution  in  1789,  vv^as  effected  by  send- 
ing a  courier  from  village  to  village  to  cry,  "Arm 
"  yourselves  ;  for  the  neighbouring  village  is  in  arms 
"  already;'*  and  so  all  the  world  found  itself  risen  up 
against  all  the  world,  or  rather  against  nobody.  If 
you  spread  a  report  that  such  a  mode  of  viev/ing 
things  is  universally  received,  you  would  obtain  unan- 
imity, in  spite  of  private  opinions  ;  you  would  then 
keep  the  secret  of  the  comedy,  for  every  one  would 
in  private  confess  that  all  are  wrong.  In  secret  scru- 
tinies the  deputies  have  been  Been  to  give  their  whhe 
or  black  ball  contrary  to  their  opinion,  only  because 
they  believed  the  majority  to  be  of  different  senti- 
ments from  their  ownj'and  because,  as  they  said,  they 
would  not  throw  away  their  vote. 

It  is  by  this  necessity  imposed  in  society  of  think- 
ing like  other  people,  that  the  contrast  of  courage  in 
war  a.nd  pusiiianimity  in  civil  life,  so  often  dis]){ayed 
during  the  revolution,  may  be  best  explained.  There 
is  but  one  mode  of  thinking  v/ith  respect  to  military 
courage  :  but  public  ophiion  may  be  bewildered  as  to 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  political  life.  You  are 
threatened  with  the  censure  of  those  around  you,  with 
solicucie,  with  desertion,  if  you  decline  to  follow  the 
ruiijig  party  :  but  in  the  armies  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  that  of  death  or  distinction,  a  dazzling  situa- 
tion for  the  Frenchman,  Avho  never  fears  the  one  and 
passionatiily  ioves  tae  otiier.  Set  fashion,  or  aprJause, 
on  tiic  side  of  danger,  ana  you  will  sec  the  French- 
man brave  it  in  every  form  ;  the  social  spirit  exists  in 
France  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  it  is  necessary 
to  hear  one's  self  approved  by  one's  neighbours  :  no- 
body will  at  any  price  expose  himself  to  censure  or 
ridicule  ;  for  in  a  country  where  conversation  has  so 
much  influence,  the  noise  of  words  often  drowns  the 
voice  of  conscience. 

We  know  the  story  of  that  man  who  began  by  prais- 
ing with  enthusiasm  an  actress  he  had  just  heard;  ae 
perceived  a  snujc  on  the  lips  of  those  near  him,  and 
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softened  his  eulogium  ;  the  obstinate  smile  did  hot 
ivithdraw  itself,  and  tiie  fear  of  ridicule  made  him 
conclude  by  sayinj^,  Mafoi  !  The  poor  dexnl  did  all 
that  she  could.  The  triumphs  of  pleasantry  are  con- 
tinually renewed  in  France  ;  at  one  time  it  is  thought 
fit  to  be  religious,  at  another,  the  contrary  ;  at  one 
time  to  love  one's  wife,  at  another  to  appear  no  where 
in  her  company.  There  have  been  moments  even,  in 
•which  men  have  feared  to  pass  for  idiots  if  they  evin- 
ced the  least  humanity  ;  and  this  terror  of  ridicule, 
which  in  the  higher  classes  generally  discovers  itself 
only  in  vanity,  is  transformed  into  ferocity  in  the 
lower. 

What  mischief  would  not  tliis  spirit  of  imitation  do' 
among  tb^.  Germans  !  Their  superioriry  consists  in  the 
independence  of  spirit,  the  iove  of  retirement,  and  in- 
dividual originality.  The  Fiencii  are  all-powerful  on- 
ly en  7nasse^  and  their  men  of  genius  themselves  al- 
ways rest  on  received  opunons  when  they  mean  to 
push  onward  beyorid  them.  In  short,  the  impatience 
©f  the  French  character,  so  attractive  in  conversation,. 
Vv'ould  deprive  the  Germans  of  the  principal  charm  of 
their  natural  imagination,  that  calm  reverie,  that  deep, 
contemplation,  which  calls  in  the  aid  of  time  and  per- 
severance, to  discover  all  things. 

These  are  qualities  almost  incompatible  with  vi- 
■yacity  cf  spirit ;  and  yet  that  vivacity  is  what  above 
all  things  renders  conversation  delightful  When 
an  argument  tires,  or  a  tale  grows  tedious,  you 
are  seized  with  I  know  not  what  impatience,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  is  experienced  when  a  musician 
slackens  the  measure  of  an  air..  It  is  possible, 
nevertheless,  to  fatigue  by  vivacity  even  a.s  much 
as  by  prolixity.  I  once  knew  a  man  of  much  under- 
standing, hut  so  impatient  as  to  make  ail  who  talked 
"with  him  feel  the  same  sort  of  uneasiness  that  long- 
winded  people  experience  when  they  perceive  that 
they  are  fatiguing.  This  man  would  jump  upon  a, 
chair  while  you  were  talking  to  him,  finish  your  sen- 
tences for  you  that  they  might  not  be  too  long ;  he  first 
made  you  uneasy,  and  ended  by  stunning  you  :  for^ 
however  quick  you  may  be  in  conversation,  when  it 
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impossible  to  retrench  any  further,  except  upon  what 
is  necessary,  thoughts  and  feelings  oppress  you  for 
want  of  room  to  unfold  them. 

All  modes  of  saving  time  are  not  successful ;  and  a 
single  sentence  may  be  made  tedious  by  leaving  it  full 
of  emptiness  ;  the  talent  of  expressing  one's  thoughts 
with  brilliancy  and  rapidity  is  that  which  answers  best 
in  society,  where  there  is  no  time  to  wait  for  any  thing. 
No  reflection,  no  compliance,  can  make  people  amuse 
themselves  with  what  confers  no  amusement  The 
spirit  of  conquest  and  the  despotism  of  success  must 
be  there  exerted  ;  for  the  end  and  aim  being  little,  you 
cannot  console  yourself  for  reverses  by  the  purity  of 
your  motives,  and  good  intention  goes  for  nothing  in 
point  of  spirit. 

The  narrative  talent,  one  of  the  principal  charm.s  of 
conversation,  is  very  rare  in  Germany  ;  the  hearers 
there  are  too  complaisant,  they  do  not  grow  tired  soon 
enough,  and  the  narrators,  relying  on  tiieir  patience, 
are  too  much  at  ease  in  their  recitals.  In  Fiance,  ev- 
ery speaker  is  an  usurper  surrounded  by  alous  ri- 
vals, who  must  m.aintain  his  post  by  dint  of  success  ; 
in  Germany,  he  is  a  lawful  possessor,  who  may  peacea- 
bly enjov  his  acknowledged  ri,Q;hts. 

The  Germans  succeed  better  hi  poetical  than  in  epi- 
gramniatic  tales;  when  the  imagination  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed, one  may  be  pleased  by  details  which  render  the 
picture  more  real  ;  but  when  a  bon  mot  is  to  be  re- 
peated, the  preamble  cannot  be  too  much  shortened. 
Pleasantry  alleviates  for  a  moment  the  load  of  life  : 
you  like  to  see  a  man,  your  equal,  playing  with  the 
bun  hen  wiiich  weighs  you  dowi,,  aiid,  animated  by  his 
example,  you  will  soon  begin  to  ligntCi!  it  in  your  turn  ; 
but  wnen  you  discover  efibri  or  jant,uo^  m  that  wfiich 
ou,^ht  to  be  only  amusement,  it  iaiiuues  y  u  moie 
than  seriousness  itself,  where  you  are  at  least  inter- 
ested in  ihe  results. 

The  honesty  oi' the  German  character  is  per!:aps  an 
obs  aciein  tne  way  of  nanation  ;  the  Germans  have  a 
gaiety  of  disposition  rc.iijer  tiian  of  minci  ;  trty  ai\.  i^ay, 
as  ti.ey  are  houest,  ior  the  satisfaction  of  ta^ir  con- 
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sciences,  and  laugh  at  what  they  say  a  lone^  while  be- 
fore they  have  even  dreamed  of  makhig  others  laugh 
at  it. 

Nothing  on  the  contrary  is  equal  to  the  charni  of  a 
recital  in  the  mouth  of  a  Frenchman  of  sense  and  taste. 
He  foresees  every  thing,  he  manages  every  thing,  and 
yet  sacrifices  nothing  that  can  possibly  be  productive 
of  interest.  His  physiognomy,  less  marked  than  that 
of  the  Italians,  indicates  gaiety  v/ithout  losing  any 
thing  of  the  dignity  of  deportment  and  manners :  he 
stops  when  he  likes,  and  never  exhausts  even  amuse- 
irient;  though  animated,  he  constantly  holds  in  his 
Land  the  reins  of  his  judgment  to  conduct  him  with 
safety  and  dispatch ;  in  a  short  time  also  his  hearers 
join  in  the  conversation  ;  he  then  calls  out,  in  his 
turn,  those  who  have  been  just  applauding  him,  and 
suffers  not  a  single  happy  expression  to  drop  without 
taking  it  up,  not  an  agreeable  pleasantry  without  per- 
ceiving it  ;'  and,  for  a  moment  at  least,  they  delight 
and  enjoy  one  another,  as  if  all  were  concord,  union, 
and  sympathy  in  the  world. 

Tne  Germans  would  do  well  to  avail  themselvef,  in 
essential  matters,  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
spirit  of  society  in  France  :  the  Germans  might  iearn 
from  the  French  to  shew  themselves  less  irritable  in 
little  circumstances,  that  they  may  reserve  all  their 
strength  for  great  ones:  they  might  learn  f  om  the 
French  not  to  confound  obsti.iacy  with  energy,  rude- 
ness with  firmness  ;  they  might  also,  since  they  are 
capable  of  the  entire  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  abstain 
from  recovering  them  in  detail  by  a  sort  of  nnnute 
personality  which  even  selfishness  itself  would  not  ad- 
mit ;  to  conclude,  they  mi;^ht  draw  out  of  the  very 
art  of  conversation  the  habit  of  shedding  over  th.eir 
literary  compositions  that  lum.inous  effect  wiiicli 
would  bring  them  within  the  comprehension  of  most 
■men,  that  talent  of  abridgment,  invented  by  people 
who  practise  amusement  much  more  than  business, 
and  that  respect  for  certain  decencies,  which  does  not 
require  any  sacrifice  of  natui  t ,  bu^  only  the  manage- 
ment of  the  imagination.   They  would  peifect  their 
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Style  of  writing;  by  some  of  the  observations  to  whioh 
the  talent  of  conversation  skives  birth  :  but  they  would 
be  in  the  wrong  to  pretend  to  that  talent  such  as  the 
French  possess  it. 

A  great  city  that  might  serve  as  a  rallying  point 
would  be  useful  to  Germany  in  collecting  together  the 
means  of  study,  in  augmenting  the  resources  of  the 
arts,  and  exciting  emulation  ;  but  if  tnis  metiopolis 
should  bring  fortii  in  the  Germans  the  taste  for  the 
pleasures  of  society,  in  ail  their  elegance,  they  would 
thus  become  losers  in  that  scrupulous  integrity,  that 
labour  in  solitude,  that  hardy  independence,  which 
distinguishes  their  literary  and  philosophical  career  ; 
in  short  they  would  change  their  meditative  habits  for 
an  external  vivacity,  of  which  they  would  never  ac- 
quire the  grace  and  the  dexterity. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Of  the  German  Language^  in  its  Effects  ufion  the 
Sfiirit  of  Conversation. 


In  studying  the  spirit  and  character  of  a  langnagej 
we  learn  the  philosophical  history  of  the  opinions,  man- 
Ders,  and  habits  of  nations  ;  and  the  modifications  to 
which  language  submits,  ought  to  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  progress  of  thought  :  but  such  an  analysis, 
would  necessarily  be  very  metaphysical,  and  would  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  learning  that  is  almost  always 
wanting  to  us  in  the  understanding  of  foreign  languages, 
and  very  frequently  in  that  of  our  own.  We  must  then 
confine  ourselves  to  the  general  impression,  produced, 
by  the  idiom  of  a  people  in  its  present  existing  state. 
The  French,  having  been  spoken  more  generally  than 
any  other  European  dialect,  is  at  once  polished  by 
use  and  sharp-edged  for  effect.  IS'O  language  is  more 
clear  and  rapid,  none  indicates  more  lightly  or  ex- 
plains more  clearly  what  you  wish  to  say.  TIjC  Ger- 
man accommodates  itself  much  less  easily  to  the  pre- 
cision and  rapidity  of  conversation.  By  the  very  nature 
of  its  grammaticai  construction,  the  sense  is  usual- 
ly not  understood  tili  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Tims 
tlie  pleasure  of  interrupting,  which,  in  Ftance,  gives 
so  much  animation  to  discussion,  a.nd  forces  one  to 
utter  so  quickly  all  that  is  of  importance  to  be  heard, 
this  pleasure  ca'uiOL  exist  in  Germany  ;  for  the  begin- 
nings of  sentences  signify  nothing  without  the  <  nd, 
every  man  must  be  left  iPi  possession  of  ail  the  space 
he  chooses  to  ciemand  :  tiiis  is  better  for  the  purpose 
of  geiting  to  the  bottom  of  tiimgs  ;  it  is  also  more 
civil,  but  it  is  less  animated. 

1  he  politeness  of  the  Germans  is  more  sincere,  but 
less  vari^;d  tlian  that  of  thu  i^rench;  ii  has  more  con- 
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sicleration  for  rank,  and  more  precaution  in  all  things. 
In  France,  they  flatter  more  than  they  humour,  and, 
as  they  possess  the  art  of  expressing  every  thing,  they 
approach  nnich  more  willingly  to  the  most  delicate 
subjects.  The  German  is  a  language  very  brilliant  in 
poetry,  very  copious  in  metaphysics,  but  very  positive 
in  conversation.  The  French  language,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  truly  rich  only  in  those  turns  of  expression 
which  desis^nate  the  most  complicated  relations  of  so- 
ciety It  is  poor  and  circumscribed  in  all  that  depends 
on  imagination  and  philosophy.  The  Germans  are 
more  afraid  of  giving  pain  thaw  desirous  of  pleasing. 
Thence  it  follows  that  they  have  as  far  as  possible  sub- 
jected their  politeness  to  rule  ;  and  their  language,  so 
bold  in  their  works,  is  singularly  enslaved  in  conversa- 
tion, by  all  the  forms  with  which  it  is  loaded. 

I  remember  having  been  present,  in  Saxony,  at  a 
metaphysical  lecture  given  by  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher who  ahfays  quoted  the  Baron  de  Leibnitz,  and 
never  did  he  suffer  himself  to  be  led  in  the  a^^dour  of 
haranguing  to  suppress  the  title  of  this  Raron  which 
suited  but  badly  v/ith  the  nr.me  of  a  great  man,  who  died 
nearly  c  century  ago. 

The  German  is  better  adapted  for  poetry  than  prose, 
and  its  prose  is  better  in  writing  than  in  speaking  ;  it  is 
an  instrument  which  ansv/ers  very  v/ell  when  one  de- 
sires to  describe  or  to  unfold  everything  ;but  \ve  cannot, 
in  German,  as  in  French  piide  over  the  different  sub- 
jects  that  present  themselves.  To  endeavour  to  adapt 
German  phrases  to  the  trahi  of  French  conversation,  is 
to  strip  them  of  all  grace  and  digrity.  The  great  mer- 
it of  the  Germans  is  that  of  liliing  up  their  time  well ; 
the  art  of  the  French  is  to  make  it  pass  unnoticed. 

Though  the  meaning  of  German  periods  is  often 
not  to  be  caught  till  the  end,  the  construction  does 
not  ahvays  admit  of  a  phrase  being  terminated  by  its 
most  striking  expression  ;  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
great  means  of  producing  effect  in  conversation.  The 
Germians  seldom  understand  what  we  call  lions  mots  : 
it  is  the  substance  of  the  thought  itself,  not  the  briilian-^ 
cy  communicated  to  it,  that  is  to  be  admired. 
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The  Germans  imagine  that  there  is  a  sort  of  quack- 
ery in  a  briiliaiit  expression,  and  prefer  the  abstract 
sentiment,  because  it  is  more  scrupulous  and  approach- 
es nearer  to  the  very  essence  of  truth  ;  but  conversa- 
tion ought  to  give  no  trouble  either  in  understanding 
or  speaking.  From  the  moment  that  the  subject  of 
discourse  ceases  to  bear  on  the  common  interests  of 
life,  and  that  we  enter  into  the  sphere  of  ideas,  con- 
versation in  Germany  becomes  too  metaphysical  ; 
there  is  not  cnoup:h  intermediate  space  between  the 
vulgar  and  the  sublime  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  that  interme- 
diate space  that  the  art  of  conversation  finds  exercise. 

The  German  language  possesses  a  gaiety  peculiar 
to  itself ;  society  has  not  rendered  it  timid,  and  good 
morals  have  left  it  pure ;  yet  it  is  a  national  gaiety, 
within  reach  of  all  clashes  of  people.  The  grotesque 
sound  of  the  words,  their  antiqurted  naivete,  commu- 
nicate something  of  the  picturesque  to  pleasantry^ 
from  Vv'hich  the  common  people  can  derive  amusement 
equally  with  those  of  the  higher  orders.  The  Ger- 
mans are  less  restricted  in  their  choice  of  expressions 
than  we  are,  because  their  language  not  having  been 
so  frequently  employed  in  the  conversation  of  the  great 
world,  it  is  net,  like  ours,  com.posed  of  words  which 
a  mere  accident,  an  application,  or  an  allusion  may 
render  ridiculous  ;  of  words,  in  short,  which  havinp; 
gone  through  ail  the  adventures  of  society,  are  pro- 
scribed, unjustly  perhaps,  but  yet  that  they  can 
never  again  be  admitted.  Anger  iz  often  expressed  in 
German,  but  they  have  not  made  it  the  weapon  of 
raillery,  and  the  words  v/hich  they  make  use  of  are 
still  in  all  their  force  and  all  their  directness  of  signifi- 
cation ;  this  is  an  additional  facility  :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  one  can  express  with  the  French  language  a 
thousand  nice  observations,  a  thousand  turns  of  ad- 
dress,  of  which  the  German  is  till  now  incapable. 

We  should  compare  ourselves  vvith  ideas  in  Ger- 
man, vv'ith  persons  in  French  ;  the  Germ.an  may  assist 
us  in  exploring,  the  French  brings  us  directly  to  the 
end  ;  the  one  should  be  used  in  painting  nature,  the 
©ther  in  painting  manners.    Goethe,  in  his  rGmance  of 
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IVilhclm  Meister^  makes  a  German  woman  say  that 
she  perceives  rer  lover  wishes  to  abandon  her  because 
he  writes  to  her  in  French.  There  are  ir,  f?.c:  raanv 
phrases  in  our  language  by  which  v/e  may  spe:,:-:  ••  r  .  out 
saying  any  thin^,  by  which  we  may  gi\-e  hopes  v,  ;::iwur 
promising,  and  promise  without  binding,-.  The  German 
is  less  flexible,  and  it  does  well  to  remain  so  :  for  noth- 
ing inspires  greater  disgust  than  their  Teutonic  tongue 
when  it  is  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  falsehood,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be.  Its  prolix  construction, 
its  multi piled  consonants,  its  learned  grammar,  re- 
fuse to  allow  it  any  grace  in  suppleness  ;  and  it  may  be 
said  to  rise  up  in  voluniary  resistaiice  to  tiie  intention 
of  liim  vv  ho  speaks  it,  from,  the  moment  that  he  de- 
signs to  em.ploy  it  in  betraying  the  interests  of  truth. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  JVorthern  Germany. 


T^^HE  firstimpressions  that  are  received  on  arriving  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  above  all  in  the  middle  of  the  v/in- 
ter,  are  extreniely  i^loosny ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  that 
these  impressions  have  hip.des-ed  most  F;  enchmci(,  who 
have  been  banished  to  this  country,  from  observins^  it 
-without  prejudice.  The  frontier  of  the  Rhine  has  some- 
thing solemn  in  it.  One  fears,  in  crossing  it,  to  hear 
this  terrible  sentence, —  Ycu  are  out  of  France. — It  is 
in  vain  that  the  understanding  would  pass  an  impartial 
judgment  on  the  land  that  has  given  us  birth  ;  our  af- 
fections never  detach  themsflves  from  it ;  and,  when 
we  are  forced  to  quit  it ;  existence  seems  to  he  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  we  become  strangers  to  our- 
selves. The  most  simple  habits  as  well  as  the  most 
intimate  reiations,  the  most  important  interests  as 
well  as  the  most  trifling  enjoyments,  all  at  once  cen- 
tered in  our  native  country,  and  all  now  belong  to  it 
Vko  more.  We  meet  nobody  wlio  can  speak  to  us  of 
times  past,  nobody  to  attest  to  us  the  identity  of  form- 
er days  with  those  that  are  present ;  our  destiny  be- 
gins again  without  the  confidence  of  our  early  years 
being  renewed  :  we  change  our  world,  without  experi- 
encing any  change  in  our  heart.  Thus  banishment 
operates  as  a  sentence  of  self  survival  ;  our  adieus, 
our  separations,  all  seem  like  the  moment  of  death 
itself,  and  yet  we  assist  at  them  with  all  the  energies 
of  life  full  within  us. 

I  was,  six  years  ago,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
waiting  for  the  vessel  that  was  to  convey  me  to  the  op- 
posite siiore  ;  the  weather  was  cola,  tiie  sky  obscure, 
and  all  seemed  to  announce  to  me  some  fatal  presage. 
When  the  soul  is  violently  disturbed  by  sorrow,  we 
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oan  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  nature  herself  is  in- 
different  to  it ;  men  may  be  permitted  to  attribute  some 
influence  to  their  griefs ;  it  is  not  pride,  it  is  confidence 
in  the  pity  of  heaven.  I  was  uneasy  about  my  chil- 
dren, though  they  v/ere  not  yet  of  an  age  to  feel  those 
emotions  of  the  soul,  which  cast  terror  upon  ail  sur- 
rounding objects.  My  French  servants  grev/ impatient 
at  German  'sluggishness,  and  were  surprised  at  not 
ir.aking  themselves  understood  in  the  language  which 
they  imagined  to  be  the  only  one  admitted  in  all  civilized 
countries.  There  was  an  old  German  woman  in  the 
passage-boat,  sitting  in  a  little  cart,  from  which  she 
would  not  alight  even  to  cross  the  river.  "  You  are 
very  quiet,"  I  said  to  her^ — "  Yes"  aswered  she,  "  why 
should  I  make  a  noise  ?"  These  simple  words  struck 
me  !  Why,  in  truth,  should  we  make  a  noise  ?  But 
even  were  entire  generations  to  pass  through  life 
in  silence,  still  misery  and  death  would  not  the  less 
await  them,  or  be  the  less  able  to  reach  them. 

On  reaching  the  opposite  shore,  I  heard  the  horns 
of  the  postilions,  seeming  by  their  harsh  and  discor- 
dant tones  to  announce  a  sad  departure  for  a  sad  abode. 
The  earth  was  covered  with  snow  ;  the  houses  bored 
with  little  windows,  out  of  which  peeped  the  heads 
of  some  inhabitants,  distuibed  by  the  sound  of  car- 
riage-wheels in  the  midst  of  their  monotonous  employ- 
ments ;  a  sort  of  contrivance  for  moving  the  bar  at  the 
turnpike  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  the  toH-ij^ath- 
erer's  leaving  his  house,  to  receive  the  toll  from  trav- 
ellers. All  is  calculated  for  immobility  ;  and  the  man 
who  thinks,  and  he  v/hose  existence  is  merely  miate- 
rial,  both  are  alike  insensible  to  all  external  distraction. 

Fields  deserted,  houses  blackened  by  smoke,  gothic 
churches,  are  all  so  many  preparatives  for  stories  of 
ghosts  and  witches.  The  commercial  cities  of  Ger- 
many are  large  and  well  built;  but  they  afford  no  idea 
of  what  constitutes  the  glory  and  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, its  literary  and  philosophical  spirit.  Mercantile 
interests  are  enough  to  unfold  the  understanding  of 
the  French,  and  in  France  some  amusing  society  may 
still  be  met  with  in  a  town  merely  commercial :  but 
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tlie  Germails,  eminently  capable  of  abstract  studies, 
treat  business  when  they  employ  themselves  about  it, 
with  so  much  method  and  heaviness,  that  they  seldom 
collect  from  it  any  general  ideas  whatever.  They  car- 
ry into  trade  the  honesty  which  distinguishes  them  ; 
but  they  give  themselves  up  so  entirely  to  v/hat  they 
are  about,  that  they  seek  in  society  nothing  more  than 
a  jovial  relaxation,  and  indulge  themselves,  now  and 
then,  in  a  few  gross  pleasantries,  only  to  divert  them- 
selves. Such  pleasantries  overwhelm  the  French  with 
sadness  ;  for  they  resign  themselves  much  more  wil-, 
lingly  to  grave  and  monotonous  dulness,  than  to  that 
witty  sort  of  dulness  which  comes  slovt^ly  and  familiar- 
ly, clapping  its  paws  on  your  snoukler. 

The  Germans  have  great  universality  of  spirit  in 
literature  and  in  philosophy,  but  none  whatever  in  bu- 
siness. They  always  consider  it  partially,  and  employ 
themselves  with  it  in  a  manner  almost  mechanical.  It- 
is  the  contrary  in  France  :  the  spirit  of  business  is 
there  much  more  enlarged,  and  universality  is  admit- 
ted neitner  in  literature  nor  in  philosophy.  If  a  learn- 
ed man  were  a  poet,  or  a  poet  learned,  he  would  be- 
come suspected  among  us,  both  by  learned  men  and 
poets  ;  but  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  meet  in  the  most  sim- 
ple merchant,  with  luminous  perceptions  on  the  polit- 
ical and  military  interests  of  his  country.  From  thence 
it  follows,  that  in  France  there  are  many  men  of  wit, 
and  a  smaller  number  of  people  of  reflection.  In 
France,  they  study  men,  in  Germany,  books.  Ordi- 
nary faculties  are  sufficient  to  interest  one  in  speaking* 
of  men;  but  it  requires  almost  genius  itself  to  discov- 
er a  soul  ar.d  an' impulse  in  books.  Germany  can  in- 
terest only  those  who  employ  themselves  about  past 
events,  and  abstract  ideas.  The  present  and  the  real 
belong  to  France,  and,  until  a  new  order  of  things 
shall  arise,  she  does  not  appear  disposed  to  renounce 
those  departments. 

I  think  I  am  not  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  incon- 
veniences of  Germany.  Even  those  small  towns  of 
the  north,  v/here  we  meet  with  men  of  such  lefty  con- 
ceptions, often  present  no  kind  of  araiisement,  no  the- 
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atre,  little  society ;  time  falls,  drop  by  drop,  and  no 
sound  disturbs  the  reflections  of  solitude.  The  smal- 
lest towns  in  England  partake  of  the  character  of  a 
free  state,  in  sending  their  deputies  to  treat  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  The  smaller  towns  of  France 
bear  some  analogy  to  the  capital,  the  centre  of  so  ma- 
ny wonders.  Those  of  Italy  rejoice  in  the  bright  sky 
and  the  fine  arts,  which  shed  their  rays  over  all  the 
country.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  there  is  no  repre- 
sentative government,  no  great  metropolis  ;  and  the 
•^severity  of  the  climate,  the  mediocrity  of  fortune,  and 
the  seriousness  of  character,  v/ould  combine  to  render 
existence  very  irksome,  if  the  force  of  thought  had 
not  set  itself  free  from  all  these  insipid  and  narrowing 
circumstances.  The  Germans  have  found  the  means 
of  creating  to  themselves  a  republic  of  letters,  at 
once  animated  and  independent.  They  have  supplied 
the  interests  of  events  by  the  interest  of  ideas.  They 
can  do  without  a  centre,  because  all  tend  to  the  same 
object,  and  their  imagination  multiplies  the  small 
number  of  beauties  which  art  and  nature  are  able  to 
afford  them. 

The  citizens  of  this  ideal  republic,  disengaged  fof 
the  most  part  from  all  oort  of  connexion  either  with 
public  or  private  business,  work  in  the  dark  like  mi- 
ners ;  and,  placed  like  them  in  the  midst  of  buried  trea- 
sures, they  silently  dig  out  the  intellectual  riche,s  of 
the  humai)  race, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Saxony. 


^INCE  the  reformation,  the  pnnces  of  the  house  of 
Saxony  have  always  granted  to  letters  the  most  noble 
of  protections,  independence.  It  may  be  said  without 
fear,  that  in  no  country  of  the  earth,  does  there  exist 
such  general  instruction  as  in  Saxony  and  in  the  north 
of  Germany.  It  is  there  that  Protestantism  had  its 
birth,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  there  maintained  it- 
self ever  since  in  full  vigour. 

During  the  last  century,  the  electors  of  Saxony 
have  been  Catholics  ;  and  though  they  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  oath  which  obliged  them  to  respect  the 
■worship  of  their  subjects,  this  difference  of  religion 
between  prince  and  people  has  given  less  of  political 
unity  to  the  state.  The  electors,  kings  of  Poland, 
yvere  more  attached  to  the  arts  than  to  literature,  to 
livhich,  t!!Oug;h  they  did  not  molttst  it,  they  \vera  stran* 
gers.  Music  is  generally  cultivated  tliroughout  Sax- 
•ony  ;  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden  are  collected  together 
chefs  d'-oeuvre  for  the  imitation  of  artists.  The  face 
of  nature,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque,  but  society  does  not  afford  there 
higher  pleasures  than  in  the  rest  of  Germany  ;  the  el- 
egance of  a  court  is  wanting;  its  ceremoniousness  on- 
ly fiDds  an  easy  establishment. 

From  the  quantity  of  works  that  are  sold  at  Leipsic, 
we  may  judge  of  the  number  of  readers  of  German 
publications  ;  artizans  of  all  classes,  even  stone-cut- 
ters, are  often  to  be  seen  resting  from  their  labours 
■with  a  book  in  their  hands.  It  cannot  be  imagined  in 
France  to  what  a  degree  knowledge  is  diffused  over 
Germany.  I  have  seen  innkeepers,  and  turnpikemen, 
well  versed  in  French  literature.  In  the  very  villages 
we  meet  with  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin,  There 
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IS  not  a  small  town  without  a  decent  library ;  and  al» 
most  every  place  boasts  of  some  men  worthy  of  re- 
mark, for  their  talents  or  information.  If  we  were  to 
set  ourselves  about  comparing,  in  this  respect,  the 
French  provinces  with  Germany,  we  should  be  apt  to 
believe  that  the  two  nations  were  three  centuries  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Paris,  uniting  in  its  bosom  the 
whole  flower  of  the  Empire,  takes  from  the  remain- 
der eyery  sort  of  interest. 

Picard  and  Kotzebue  have  composed  two  very  pret- 

pieces,  both  entitled  The  Country  Town  (LaPe- 
iite  Villc).  Picard  represents  the  provincials  as  in- 
cessantly aping  Parisian  manners,  and  Kotzebue  the 
citizens  of  his  little  community,  delighted  with  and 
proud  of  the  place  they  inhabit,  which  they  believe  to 
be  incomparable.  The  dilFerent  nature  of  the  ridicule 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  difference  of  manners=  In 
Germany,  every  residence  is  an  empire  to  its  inhabi- 
tant ;  his  imagination,  bis  studies,  or  perhaps  his  mere 
good-nature,  aggrandize  it  before  his  eyes  ;  every  body 
knows  how  to  make  the  best  of  himself  in  his  little 
circle.  The  importance  they  attach  to  every  thing  af- 
fords matter  of  pleasantry;  but  this  very  importance 
sets  a  value  upon  small  resources.  In  France,  nobody 
is  interested  out  of  Paris  ;  and  with  reason,  for  Paris 
is  all  France ;  and  one  who  has  lived  only  in  the  coun- 
try can  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  that  which 
characterises  this  illustrious  nation. 

The  distinguished  men  of  Germany,  not  being 
brought  together  in  the  same  place,  seldom  see  each 
other,  and  communicate  only  by  writing ;  every  one 
makes  his  own  road,  and  is  continually  discovering 
new  districts  in  the  vast  region  of  antiquity,  metaphy- 
sics, and  science.  What  is  called  study  in  Germany 
is  truly  admirable  :  fifteen  hours  a  day  of  solitude  and 
labour,  for  several  years  in  succession,  appear  to  them 
a  natural  mode  of  existence ;  the  very  ennui  of  soci- 
ety gives  animation  to  a  life  of  retirement. 

The  most  unbounded  freedom  of  the  press  existed 
in  Saxony ;  but  the  Government  was  not  in  any  man- 
ner endangered  by  it,  because  the  minds  of  literary 
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men  did  not  turn  towards  the  examination  of  political 
institutions ;  solitude  tends  to  deliver  men  up  to  ab- 
stract speculations  or  to  poetry:  one  must  live  in  the 
very  focus  of  human  passions  to  feel  the  desire  of  em- 
ploying- and  directing  them  to  one's  own  purposes. 
The  German  writers  occupied  themselves  only  with 
theoretical  doctrines,  with  scholastic  learning,  and 
literary  and  philosophical  research;  and  the  powerful 
of  this  world  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  such 
studies ;  besides,  although  the  government  of  Saxony 
was  not  free  by  right,  that  is,  representation,  yet 
-was  virtually  free  through  the  habits  of  the  nation, 
and  the  moderation  of  its  princes. 

The  honesty  of  the  inhabitants  was  such,  that  a 
proprietor  at  Leipsic  having  fixed  on  an  apple-tree 
(which  he  had  planted  on  the  borders  of  the  public 
-walk)  a  notice,  desiring  that  people  would  not  gather 
the  fruit,  not  a  single  apple  was  stolen  from  it  for  ten 
years.  I  have  seen  this  apple-tree  with  a  feeling  of 
respect;  had  it  been  the  tree  of  the  Hesperides,  they 
would  no  more  have  touched  its  golden  fruit  than  its 
blossom. 

Saxony  was  profoundly  tranquil :  they  sometimes 
made  a  noise  there  about  certain  ideas,  but  without 
ever  thinking  of  applying  them  One  would  have 
said  that  thought  and  action  were  made  to  have  no  re- 
ference to  each  other,  and  that  truth,  among  the  Ger* 
mans,  resembled  the  statue  of  Hermes,  without 
hands  to  seize,  or  feet  to  advance.  Yet  is  there  no- 
thing so  respectable  as  these  peaceful  triunriphs  of  re- 
jection, which  continuaiiy  occupied  a  set  of  insulated 
individuals,  without  weaith,  without  power,  and  con- 
nected together  only  by  modes  of  worship  and  think- 
ing. 

In  France,  men  never  occupied  themselves  about 
abstract  truths  except  in  their  relation  to  practice.  To 
perfect  the  art  of  government,  to  encourage  popula- 
tion by  a  wise  political  economy,  such  were  the  ob- 
jects of  philosophical  labour,  especially  in  the  last 
century.  This  mode  of  employing  time  is  also  very 
respectable  j  but,  in  the  scale  of  reflection,  the  dig= 
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nity  of  the  human  race  is  of  g;reater  importance  than 
its  happiness,  and,  still  more,  than  its  increase  :  to 
multiply  human  births  without  ennobling-  the  destiny 
of  man  is  only  to  prepare  a  more  sumptuous  banquet 
for  death. 

The  literary  towns  of  Saxony  are  those  in  which  the 
most  benevolence  and  simplicity  predominate.  Every 
where  else,  literature  has  been  considered  as  the  ap- 
pendage of  luxury  ;  in  Germany  it  seems  to  exclude 
it.  The  tastes  which  it  engenders  produce  a  sort  of 
iinocence  and  ti  r.idity  tavourable  to  the  love  of  do- 
mestic life  ;  not  that  the  vanity  of  authorship  is  with- 
out a  very  marked  character  among  the  Germans,  but 
it  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  triumph  of  society. 
The  most  inconsiderable  writer  looks  to  posterity  for 
his  reward  ;  and,  unfolding  himself  at  his  ease  in  the 
space  of  boundless  meditations,  is  less  rubbed  by  other 
men,  and  less  embittered  against  them.  Still,  there 
is  too  wide  a  separation  in  Saxony  between  men  of  let- 
ters and  statesmen,  to  allow  the  display  of  any  true 
public  spirit.  From  this  separation  it  results,  that 
among  the  first  there  is  too  much  ignorance  of  affairs 
to  permit  them  any  ascendency  over  the  nation,  and 
that  the  latter  pride  themselves  in  a  sort  of  docile  Ma- 
chiavelism.,  which  smiles  at  all  generous  feelings,  as 
at  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  seems  to  indicate  t© 
thern  that  they  are  not  fit  for  this  world. 
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Of  all  the  German  principalities,  there  is  none  that 
makes  us  feel  so  much  as  Weimar  the  advantages  of  a 
small  state,  of  which  the  sovereign  is  a  man  of  strong 
understanding,  and  who  is  capable  of  endeavouring 
to  please  all  orders  of  his  subjects,  without  losing  any- 
thing in  their  obedience.  Such  a  state  is  as  a  private  so- 
ciety, where  all  the  members  are  connected  together 
by  intimate  relations.  The  D  uchess  Louisa  of  Saxe 
Weimar  is  the  true  model  of  a  woman  destined  by  na- 
ture to  the  most  illustrious  rank  ;  without  pretension, 
as  without  weakness,  she  inspires  in  the  same  degree 
confidence  and  respect;  and  the  heroism  of  the  chiv- 
alrous ages  has  entered  her  soul  without  taking  from 
it  any  thing  of  her  sex's  softness.  The  military  tal- 
ents of  the  duke  are  universally  respected,  and  his  live- 
ly and  reflective  conversation  oontinually  brings  to  our 
recollection  that  he  was  formed  by  the  great  Frederic, 
It  is  by  his  own  and  his  mother's  reputation  that  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  learning  have  been  attract- 
ed to  Weimar.  Germany,  for  the  first  time,  posses- 
sed a  literary  metropolis  ;  but,  as  this  metropolis  was 
at  the  same  time  only  an  inconsiderable  town,  its  as- 
cendency was  merely  that  of  superior  illumination  ; 
for  fashion,  which  imposes  uniformity  in  all  things, 
could  not  emanate  from  so  narrow  a  circle. 

Herder  was  just  dead  when  I  arrived  at  Weimar;  but 
Wieland,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  were  still  there.  I 
shall  paint  each  of  these  men  separately  in  the  follow- 
ing section ;  I  shall  paint  them,  above  all,  by  their 
works,  for  their  writings  are  the  perfect  resemblances 
of  their  character  and  conversation.  This  very  rare 
concordance  is  a  proof  of  sincerity :  when  the  first  ol> 
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ject  in  writing  is  to  produce  an  effect  upon  others,  a 
man  never  displays  himself  to  them,  such  as  he  is  in 
reality  ;  but  when  he  writes  to  satisfy  an  internal  inspi- 
ration which  has  obtained  possession  of  the  soal,  he 
discovers  by  his  works,  even  without  intending  it,  the 
very  slightest  shades  of  his  manner  of  thinking  and 
acting. 

The  residence  of  country  towns  has  always  appear- 
ed to  me  very  irksome.  The  understanding  of  the 
men  is  narrowed,  the  heart  of  the  women  frozen  there  ; 
people  live  so  much  in  each  other's  presence  that  one 
is  oppressed  by  one's  equals ;  it  is  no  longer  this  dis- 
tant opinion,  the  reverberation  of  which  animates  you 
from  afa'-  like  the  report  of  glory  ;  it  is  a  minute  in- 
spection of  all  the  actions  of  your  life,  an  observation 
of  every  detail,  which  prevents  the  general  character 
from  being  comprehended  ;  and  the  more  you  have  of 
independence  and  elevation  of  mind,  the  less  able  you 
are  to  breathe  amidst  so  many  little  impediments. 
This  painful  constrain!  did  not  exist  at  Weimar  ;  it  was 
rather  a  large  palace  than  a  little  town  ;  a  select  circle 
of  society,  which  made  its  interest  consist  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  novelties  of  art  and  science  ;  wo- 
men, the  amiable  scholars  of  some  superior  men, 
were  constantly  speaking  of  the  new  literary  works, 
as  of  the  most  important  public  events.  They  enjoyed 
the  whole  universe  by  reading  and  study ;  they  freed 
themselves  by  the  enlargement  of  the  mind  from  the 
restraint  of  circumstances ;  they  forgot  the  private 
anecdotes  of  each  individual,  in  habitually  reflecting 
together  on  those  great  questions  which  influence  the 
destiny  common  to  ail  alike.  And  in  this  society  there 
were  none  of"  those  provincial  wonders,  who  so  easily 
mistake  contempt  for  grace, and  affectation  for  elegance. 

In  the  same  principality,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  first  literary  re-union  of  Germany, 
was  Jena,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  centres  of  sci- 
ence. Thus,  in  a  very  narrow  space,  there  seemed 
to  be  collected  together  all  the  astonishing  lights  of 
the  human  understandings 
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The  imagination,  constantly  kept  awake  at  Weimar 
by  the  conversation  of  poets,  feit  less  need  of  outward 
distractions  ;  these  distractions  serve  to  lighten  the 
burthen  of  existence,  but  often  disperse  its  powers. 
In  this  country  residence,  called  a  city,  they  led  a  reg- 
ular, occupied,  and  serious  life  ;  one  might  some- 
times feel  weary  of  it,  but  the  mind  v/as  never  degra- 
ded by  futile  and  vulgar  interests  ;  and  if  pleasures 
were  wanting,  the  decay  of  faculties  was  at  least  nev- 
er perceived. 

The  only  luxury  of  the  prince  is  a  delicious  garden  ; 
and  this  popular  enjoyment,  which  he  shares  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  is  a  posses- 
sion on  which  he  is  congratulated  by  all.  The  stage,  of 
"which  I  shall  speak  in  the  second  division  of  my  work, 
is  managed  by  the  greatest  poet  in  Germany,  Goethe  ; 
and  this  amusement  interests  all  people  sufficiently  to 
preserve  them  from  those  assemblies  v/hich  answer  no 
other  end  than  to  bring  concealed  ennui  to  light. 
Weimar  was  called  the  Athens  of  Germany,  and  it 
was,  in  reality,  the  only  place  where  the  fine  arts  in- 
spired a  national  interest,  which  served  for  a  bond  of 
fraternal  union- among  different  ranks  of  society.  A 
liberal  court  habitually  sought  the  acquaintance  of  men 
of  letters ;  and  literature  gained  considerably  in  the 
influence  of  good  taste  which  presided  there.  A 
judonnent  might  be  formed,  from  this  little  circle,  of 
the  good  effect  which  might  be  produced  throughout 
Germany  by  such  a  mixture,  if  generally  adopted. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

Prussia. 


In  order  to  be  acqiiairited  with  Prussia,  you  must 
study  the  character  of  Frederic  II.  This  empire,  dis- 
favoured by  nature,  and  which  has  become  a  power 
only  through  the  influence  of  a  v/arlike  master,  ^Yas 
created  by  an  individual.  In  Frederic  the  Second  we 
behold  two  distinct  persons  ;  a  German  by  nature,  and  a 
Frenchman  by  education.  All  that  the  German  ef-- 
fected  in  a  German  nation  has  left  durable  traces  ; 
all  that  the  Frenchman  attempted  has  failed  of  pro- 
ducing fruit. 

Frederic  the  Second  was  fashioned  by  the  French 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  this  philosophy 
does  injury  to  nations,  when  it  dries  up  in  them  the 
source  of  enthusiasm  :  but  where  there  exists  such  a 
thing  as  an  absolute  monarch,  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
liberal  principles  may  temper  in  him  the  action  of  des- 
potism. Frederic  introduced  into  the  north  of  Ger- 
many the  liberty  of  thinking  ;  the  reformation  nacl  al- 
ready introduced  there  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  though 
not  of  toleration  ;  and,  by  a  singular  contradiction,  in- 
quiry was  only  permitted  in  imperiously  prescribing  by 
anticipation  the  result  of  that  inquiry.  Frederic  caus- 
ed to  be  held  in  honour  the  liberty  of  speaking  and 
writing,  not  only  by  means  of  those  poignant  and  witty 
pleasantries  which  have  so  much  efiect  on  men  when 
proceeding  from  the  iips  of  a  king  ;  but  also,  still  more 
powerfully,  by  his  example ;  for  he  never  punished 
those  who  libelled  him  whether  in  speech  or  by  puoii- 
cation,  and  he  displayed  in  almost  all  his  actions  the 
philosophy  whose  spirit  he  proiessed. 

He  esiablibhed  an  order  and  an  economy  in  the  ad- 
mhristration,  wijch  has  constituted  the  internal  strength 
of  Prussia,  in  spite  ot  aii  its  natural  disadvantages. 
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There  was  never  a  king  who  displayed  so  much  sim- 
plicity in  his  private  life  and  even  in  his  court  :  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  spare  as  much  as  possible 
the  wealth  of  his  subjects.  He  entertained  on  all  sub« 
jects  a  feeling  of  justice  which  the  misfortunes  of  his 
youth  and  the  severity  of  his  father  had  engraved  on 
his  heart  :  this  feeling  is  perhaps  the  most  rare  of  all 
a  conqueror's  virtues ;  for  they  in  general  would  rather 
be  esteemed  generous  than  just,  because  justice  sup- 
poses some  sort  of  equal  relation  with  others. 

Frederic  had  rendered  the  courts  of  justice  so  inde- 
pendent, that,  during  his  whole  life,  and  under  the 
reign  of  his  successors,  they  have  been  often  seen  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  subject  against  the  sovereign 
on  matters  relating  to  political  interests.  It  is  true 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  injustice  into 
a  German  tribunal.  The  Germans  are  well  enough 
disposed  to  make  themselves  systems,  to  abandon  the 
care  of  politics  to  arbitrary  power  ;  but  in  questions  of 
law  or  administration,  you  cannot  instil  into  their  heads 
any  principles  but  those  of  justice.  Their  very  spirit  of 
method,  to  say  nothing  of  their  uprightness  of  heart, 
secures  equity  by  the  establishment  of  order  in  all 
things.  Still,  however,  Frederic  deserves  praise  for 
his  integrity  in  the  internal  government  of  his  country  : 
and  this  is  one  of  his  best  titles  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 

Frederic  did  not  possess  a  feeling  heart,  but  he  had 
goodness  of  disposition ;  and  qualities  of  an  universal 
nature  are  those  which  are  most  suiiable  to  sovereigns. 
Nevertheless,  this  goodness  of  Frederic's  was  as  dan- 
gerous as  that  of  the  lion,  and  one  felt  the  talon  of 
power  in  the  midsl  of  the  most  amiable  grace  and 
coquetry  of  spirit.  Men  of  iiidependent  characters 
could  with  difficulty  submit  themselves  to  the  freedom 
which  this  master  fancied  he  gave  them,  to  the  famili- 
arity which  he  imagined  that  he  permitted  them  ;  and, 
even  in  their  admiration  of  him,  they  felt  that  they 
breathed  more  freely  at  a  distance. 

Frederic's  greatest  nusfortune  was,  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  respect  for  religion  or  ixiorals.    His  propen- 
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sities  were  cynical,  notwii-hstanding-  the  love  of  glory 
had  R;iven  an  elevation  to  his  ideas  ;  his  licentious  mode 

expressing'  himself  on  the  most  sacred  subjects, 
v.  as'lhe  cause  that  his  very  virtues  failed  of  inspiring 
conhdence  ;  ihey  M'ere  felt  and  approved  ;  yet  they 
vrcre  believed  to  be  the  virtues  of  calculation.  Every 
thing  in  Frederic  appeared  necessarily  to  imply  a  polit- 
ical tendency  ;  thus,  the  good  that  he  did  ameliorated 
the  state  of  the  counirv,  but  did  not  improve  the  mor- 
ality of  the  nation-  He  affected  unbelief,  and  made  a 
mockery  of  female  virtue  ;  and  nothing  was  so  unsuit- 
able to  the  German  character  as  this  manner  of  think- 
ing. Frederic,  in  setting  his  subjects  free  from  what 
he  called  their  prejudices,  extinoruished  in  them  the 
spirit  of  patriotism:  for,  to  attach  inhabitants  to  coun- 
tries naturally  e;loomy  and  barren,  they  must  be  gov* 
€rned  by  opinions  and  principles  of  great  severity.  In 
those  sandy  regions,  where  the  earth  produces  nothing 
but  firs  and  heaths,  man's  strength  consists  in  hi?  soul ; 
and  if  you  take  from  him  that  which  constitutes  the  life 
of  this  soul,  his  religious  feelings,  he  v/ill  no  longer 
feel  any  thing  but  disgust  for  his  melanch'^ly  country. 

Frederic's  inclination  for  war  maybe  excused  by  great 
political  motives.  His  kingdom,  such  as  he  received 
it  from  his  father,  could  not  have  held  together  ;  and 
it  wab  almost  for  its  preservation  that  he  aggrandized 
it.  He  had  two  millions  and  a  half  of  subjects  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  and  left  six  millions  at  his 
death.  The  need  he  had  of  an  army  prevented  him 
from  encouraging  in  the  nation  a  public  spirit  of  impos- 
ing energy  and  unity.  The  government  of  Frederic 
\vas  founded  on  military  strength  and  civil  justice  :  he  re- 
conciled them  to  each  other  by  his  wisdom  ;  but  it  vras 
difficult  to  combine  two  spirits  of  a  nature  so  opposite. 
Frederic  v»-ished  his  soldiers  to  be  mere  military  ma- 
chiries,  blindly  actuated. and  his  subjects  to  be  enlight- 
ened citizens,  capable  of  patriotism.  He  did  not 
establish  in  the  towns  of  Prussia  secondary  authorities, 
municipalities  such  as  existed  in  the  rest  of  Germany, 
lest  the  immediate  action  of  the  military  service  mdght 
be  impeded  by  them,  and  yet  he  wished  that  there 
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should  be  eiionj^hof  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  his  empire^ 
lo  make  obedience  appear  voluntary.  He  wished  the 
military  state  to  be  the  first  of  ail,  since  it  was  that 
■which  was  most  necessary  to  him  ;  but  he  would  have 
desired  that  the  civil  state  might  support  itself  col- 
laterally with  the  military.  Frederic,  in  short,  desir- 
ed to  meet  every  where  with  assistances  and  to  en- 
counter obstacles  no  where. 

The  wonderful  amalgamation  of  all  classes  of  soci- 
ety is  hardly  to  be  obtained  but  through  the  influence 
of  a  system  of  laws,  the  same  for  all.  "  A  man  may 
"  combine  opposite  elements  so  as  to  make  them  pro- 
"  ceed  together  in  the  same  direction,  but  at  his  death 
"  they  are  disunited."*  The  ascendant  obtained  by 
Frederic  and  supported  by  the  wisdom  of  his  succes- 
sors^ was  even  yet  manifested  for  a  time  ;  but  in  Prus- 
sia there  v/ere  always  to  be  perceived  two  distinct'  na- 
tions, badly  united  together,  to  furni  an  entire  one  ; 
the  army,  and  the  civii  state.  The  prejudices  of  no- 
bility subsisted  at  the  same  time,  with  libeial  opinions 
of  the  most  decided  stamp.  In  short,  tlie  figure  of 
Prussia  presented  itself,  like  that  of  Janus,  under  a 
double  face,  the  one  miiilary,  tlie  other  philosophical. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  com.mitted  by  Frederic, 
v;a5that  of  lending  himself  to  the  partition  of  Poland. 
Silesia  had  been  acquired  by  the  force  of  arms  ;  Poland 
was  a  Machiavelian  conquest,  raid  it  couid  never 
"  be  hoped  that  subjects  so  got  by  slight  of  hand, 
"  would  be  faithful  to  the  juggler  v;ho  called  himself 
"  their  sovereign.''!  Besides,  the  Germans  and  ISc^a- 
vonians  can  never  unite  together  by  indissoluble  ties, 
and  wlien  a  nation  admits  alien  enemies  into  its  bosom 
as  natui'ai  subjects,  she  does  herself  almost  as  much 
injury  as  in  receiving  them  for  masters  :  for  the  poiit- 
icai  body  then  no  longer  retains  that  bond  of  union, 
which  identifies  the  slate  and  constitutes  patriotic  sen- 
timent. 

*  Suppressed  by  the  literary  police; 
■f  Suppressed  by  tiie  literary  police. 
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These  observations  r«pcctir.e  Pniss^-.  ^H^ear  upon 
the  rr.^^  -^cn  she  o£  mainlainiDg  ana  de- 

ftRcling:  herself:  for  there  was  iiotliin^  in  her  interi:al 
government  that  was  preiudicial  to  her  independence  or 
her  seciiritv  :  in  no  country  of  Europe  was  knowledge 
held  in  higher  honour,  or  in  none  was  liberty,  at  least 
in  fact,  if  not  by  law,  more  scrupulously  respected.  I 
did  not  meet,  throughout  Prussia,  with  any  individual 
ihat  corjplained  oi^arbitrary  acts  in  the  government, 
and  yet  there  would  i^ot  have  been  the  legist  danger  ia 
comphining  CI  them;  but  when,  inasoc:::  hap- 
piness itself  is  only  what  may  be  called  a  1: ;  :..Lu:e  ac- 
cident, when  it  is  not  founded  on  durable  institutions 
vrhich  secure  to  the  human  race  its  force  and  its  digni- 
ty, patriotism  has  little  perseverance,  and  men  easily 
abandon  to  chance  the  advantages  which  are  believed  to 
be  owing  to  chance  alone.  Frederic  ll.  one  of  the 
nobiest  gif^s  of  that  chance  which  seemed  to  watch 
over  the  destinv  of  Prussia,  had  known  how  to  make 
himself  siiicerely  beloved  in  his  country,  and,  sk.ce  he 
is  no  more,  they  still  cherish  his  memory  as  if  he  were 
still  alive.  The  fate  of  Prussia,  ho-wever,  has  but  too 
iveil  taught  us  what  is  the  real  influence  even  of  a 
great  man,  who  dtiring  :  is  reign,  has  not  disinterest- 
edly laboured  to  make  his  country  independent  of  Lis 
personal  services  :  the  entire  nation  confidently  relied 
on  its  sovereign  for  its  very  prmciple  of  existence,  and 
it  seemed  as  i?  that  nation  itself  must  come  to  an  end 
-^Titii  him. 

Frederic  II.  would  have  wished  to  confine  all  the 
literature  of  his  domini  ns  to  French  literature  :  he  set 
no  value  on  that  of  Germany.  Doubtless  it  was,  dur- 
ing his  time,  by  many  degrees  short  of  havhig  attained 
its  present  distinction ;  yet  a  German  prince  ought  to 
efjcou.age  every  thing  German.  Frederic  formed  tiie 
project  of  rendeiing  Berlin  in  some  respects  similar 
to  Paris,  ar.d  Sattered  himself  witi.  :  .  found  a- 
moiig  trie  Ficnch  refugees  somew.:.::;  ^..mciently 
distinguished  to  create  a  Frencii  wend  oi  literature. 
Sucii  a  hope  was  necessarily  to  be  dectived  ;  factitious 
culture  never  prospers  :  some  iudiyiciuais  may  stiug- 
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gle  aj^alnst  th^  cl.ifficr,]Tu,s  uf  narnre  ;  but  the  raass 
always  tollows  the  bent  s];c  j^-,-..  them.  Frcdovic  aid 
a  real  irijury  to  his  conDtry  by  proeiaimiiig;  his  con- 
tempt for  the  geni\]s  of  the  Gcrinans.  It  has  thence 
resulted  that  the  Germanic  body  has  often  conceived 
iinjust  siisi  icions  against  Prussia  herself. 

Many  German  writers,  of  deserved  celebrity,  made 
themselves  known  towards  the  end  of  Frederic's  reign  j 
but  the  unfavourable  opinion,  which  this  great  m'on- 
arch  had  imbibed  in  his  youth  against  the  literature  of 
his  country,  was  never  effaced  ;  and,  a  fev/  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  composed  a  little  work  in  which  he 
proposes  among  other  changes,  to  add  a  vowel  at  the 
end  of  every  verb  to  soften  the  Teutonic  dialect.  This 
German  in  an  Italian  mask  would  produce  the  most 
comic  effect  in  the  world  ;  but  no  monarch,  even  in 
the  east  possesses  so  ruuch  pr  wer  as  to  iiifli  ence  in 
this  manner,  i:ot  the  sense  but  the  sound  of  every 
word  that  shall  be  pronounced  throughout  his  domin- 
ions. 

Klopstock  has  nobly  reproached  Frederic  with  his 
ha%-ing  neglected  the  German  muses,  who,  unknown 
to  him,  essayed  to  proclaim  his  glory  Frederic  did 
i:iot  at  all  divine  the  real  character  of  the  Germans  in 
literature  and  philosophy.  He  did  net  give  them 
credit  for  being  inventors.  He  wished  to  discipline 
men  of  letters  as  he  did  his  armies.  "  We  must  con- 
"  form  ourselves"  said  he,  in  bad  German,  in  1  is  in- 
structions to  the  academy,  "  to  the  m.ethod  of  Boer- 
"  haave  in  medicine,  to  that  of  Locke  in  metaphysics, 
"  and  that  of  Thomasius  in  natural  philosophy."  His 
instructions  were  not  followed.  He  never  doubted 
that,  of  all  men,  the  Germans  were  those  who  were 
least  capable  of  being  subjected  to  the  rouiine  of  let- 
ters and  philosophy  :  nothing  announced  in  them  that 
boldness  which  they  have  since  displayed  in  the  field 
of  abstraction. 

Frederic  considered  his  subjects  as  strangers,  and.- 
the  Frenchmen  of  genius  as  his  countrymen.  No- 
thing, it  must  be  coiifcssed  is  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  have  let  himself  be  seduced  by  whatever: 
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brilliant  and  solid  in  the  French  writers  of  this 
epoch  :  nevertheless  Frederic  would  have  contributed 
still  more  effectually  to  the  glory  of  his  country,  if  he 
had  understood  and  developed  the  faculties  peculiar  to 
the  nation  he  governed.  But  how  resist  the  influence 
of  his  times,  and  where  is  the  man  whose  genius  it- 
self is  not,  in  many  respects,  the  work  of  the  age  he 
lives  in  I 
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Berlin. 


is  a  large  city,  with  very  broad  streets,  per- 
fectly straight,  the  houses  handsome,  and  the  general 
appearance  regular  :  but,  as  it  has  been  but  lately  re- 
built, it  displays  no  traces  of  ancient  times.  Not  one 
Gothic  monument  remains-  amidst  its  modern  habita- 
tions ;  and  nothing  of  the  antique  interrupts  the  uni= 
formity  of  this  newly  created  country.  What  can  be 
better,  it  will  be  said,  either  for  buildings  or  for  insti- 
tutions, than  not  to  be  encumbered  with  ruins  ?  I  feel 
that,  in  America,  I  should  love  new  cities  and  new 
laws :  there,  nature  and  liberty  speak  so  immediately 
to  the  soul,  as  to  leave  no  want  of  recollections  ;  but, 
in  this  old  v/orld  of  ours,  the  past  is  needful  to  us. 

Berlin,  an  entirely  modern  city,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
;inakes  no  serious  impression ;  it  discovers  no  marks> 
of  the  history  of  the  country,  or  of  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  its  magnificent  new  built  houses 
seem  destined  only  for  the  convenient  assemblage  of 
pl«  asures  and  industry.  The  finest  palaces  in  Berlin 
are  built  of  brick  ;  hardly  any  stone  is  to  be  found  even 
in  its  triumphal  arches.  The  capital  of  Prussia  re- 
sembles Prussia  itself:,  its  buildings  and  estabiish- 
jiients  are  of  the  age  of  man,  and  no  more,  because 
»  single  man  was  their  founder. 

Tne  court,  over  which  a  beautiful  and  virtuous 
queen  presides,  was  at  once  imposing  and  simple  ;  the 
royal  family,  which  tlnew  itself  voluntarily  into  socie- 
ty, knew  how  to  Ti.ix  with  dignity  among  the  nation  at 
Iar;^e,  and  became  identified  in  ail  hearts  with  their 
naave  country.  The  King  had  found  the  means  of 
fixing  at  Berlin  J.  de  Mlliier,  Aucilion,  Fichte,  Hum- 
boldt, Hufcland,  a  multitude  of  .,en  distinguished  in 
diilereat  ways  j  in  short,  all  the  eleuit^ms  ef  a  delight- 
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fill  society  and  of  a  powerful  nation  were  there  ;  but 
Ithese  elements  were  not  yet  combined  or  united  to- 
gether. Genius  was  attended  with  much  more  suc- 
cess, however,  at  Berlin  than  at  Vienna:  the  hero  of 
the  nation,  Frederic,  having  been  a  man  of  uncommon 
brilliancy,  the  reflection  of  his  name  still  inspired  a 
love  for  every  thing  that  resembled  him.  Maria  Ther- 
esa did  not  give  a  similar  impulse  to  the  people  of 
Vienna,  and  whatever,  in  Joseph,  bore  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  genius  was  sufficient  to  disgust  them  with, 
it. 

No  spectacle  in  all  Germany  was  equal  to  that  whicbi 
Berlin  presented.  This  town,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  may  be  considered  as  itS  focus 
of  illumination.  Sciences  and  letters  are  cultivated 
there ;  and  at  dinners  both  ministerial  and  private, 
wdiere  the  men  meet  together,  the  separation  of  ranks^ 
so  prejudicial  to  Germany,  is  not  rigidly  enforced, 
but  people  of  talent  of  all  classes  are  collected.  This 
happy  mixture  is  not  yet,  however,  extended  to  the 
society  of  the  women  :  there  are  among  them  some 
w^hose  talents  and  accomplishments  attract  every  thing 
that  is  distinguished  to  their  circles  ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  at  Berlin  as  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of 
Germany,  female  society  is  not  well  amalgamated 
with  that  of  the  men.  The  great  charm  of  social  life, 
in  France,  consists  in  the  art  of  perfectly  reconciling' 
all  the  advantages,  which  the  wit  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men united  can  confer  upon  conversation.  At  Beriin, 
the  men  rarely  converse  except  with  each  other;  the 
military  condition  gives  them  a  sort  of  rudeness, 
which  prevents  them  from  taking  any  trouble  about 
the  society  of  women. 

When  there  are,  as  in  England,  great  political  in- 
terests to  be  discussed,  the  sGcieties  of  men  are  al* 
ways  animated  by  a  noble  feeling  common  to  ah  ;  but 
in  countries  where  tliere  is  no  representative  govern- 
ment, the  presence  of  ti^e  women  isnec*"ssary  to  pre- 
serve all  the  suniimenis  of  delicacy  and  purity,  with- 
out which  tne  sove  of  the  bt^uuiui  must  pcf  ish  of  it- 
se^if.   The  iiiflneuee     women  is  yet  more  salutary 
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to  the  soidier  than  to  the  citizen ;  the  empire  of  Taw 
can  subsist  without  them,  much  better  than  that  of'^ 
honour  :  for  they  can  alone  preserve  the  spirit  of  chi- 
valry in  a  monarchy  purely  military.  Ancient  France 
owed  all  her  splendour  to  this  potency  of  public  opin- 
ion, of  which  female  ascendancy  was  the  cause. 

Society  at  Berlin  consisted  only  of  a  very  small 
number  of  men,  a  circumstance  which  almost  always 
spoils  the  members  of  it  by  depriving  them  of  the  anx- 
iety and  of  the  necessity  to  please.  Officers,  who  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  to  pass  a  few  months  in  town, 
sought  nothing  there  but  the  dance  or  the  gaming  ta-> 
ble.  The  mixture  of  two  languages  was  detrimental 
to  conversation,  and  the  great  assemblies  at  Berlin  af- 
forded no  higher  interest  than  those  at  Vienna  ;  or  ra- 
ther, in  point  of  manners,  there  was  more  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  world  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former  of 
those  capitals.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  the  assemblage  of  men  of  genius,  the  know- 
ledge of  literature  and  of  the  German  language,  v/hich 
had  been  generally  diffused  of  late,  contributed  to  ren- 
der Berlin  the  real  metropolis  of  modern,  of  enlight- 
ened Germany.  The  French  refugees  somewhat 
weakened  that  entirely  German  impulse  of  which  Ber- 
lin is  susceptible  :  they  still  preserved  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.;  their  ideas  res- 
pecting literature  became  faded  and  petrified  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  country  which  gave  them  birth  ;  yet  in 
general  Berlin  would  have  assumed  a  great  ascende  «cy  | 
over  public  spirit  in  Germany,  if  there  had  not  still. . 
continued  to  exist  (I  must  repeat  it)  a  feeling  of  re- 
sentment for  the  contempt  which  Frederic  had  evinced.  | 
towards  the  German  nation. 

The  philosopliic  writers  have  often  indulged  unjust 
prejudices  against  Prussia  ;  they  chose  to  see  in  her 
nothing  but  one  vast  military  fortification,  and  yetit 
■was  in' this  very  point  of  view  that  she  was  least  wor- 
thy of  observation  :  the  interest  which  this  country 
really  deserved  to  excite,  consisted  in  the  illumination, 
the  sp-rit  of  justice,  and  the  sentiments  of  independ-  . 
ence,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  number  of  inciivid^  i 
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uals  of  all  classes  ;  but  the  bond  of  union  of  these  no- 
ble  qualities  had  not  yet  been  formed.  The  newly 
constructed  state  could  derive  no  security,  either  from 
duration  or  from  the  character  of  the  materials  which 
composed  it. 

The  humiliating  punishments  generally  resorted  to 
amonf^  the  German  soldiery,  stifled  the  sentiments  of 
honour  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Military  habits 
have  rather  injured  than  assisted  the  warlike  spirit  of 
the  Prussians  :  these  habits  were  founded  on  those  an- 
cient maxims  which  separated  the  army  from  the  bo- 
dy of  the  nation,  while  in  our  days  it  has  been  discov- 
ered that  thv^re  is  no  real  strength  except  in  national 
character.  This  character,  in  Prussia,  is  more  noble 
and  more  exalted  than  late  events  might  lead  us  to  im- 
agine ;  "  and  the  ardent  heroism  of  the  unhappy  Prince 
*'Louis  ought  still  to  shed  some  glory  over  his  com- 

anions  in  arms."*  ^ 


*  Suppressed  by  the  literary  police. 
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CHAPTER  xviir. 

Of  the  Gei'man  Universities. 


All  the  north  of  Germany  is  fiilcci  with  the  most 
!earneci  universities  in  Europe.  In  no  country  not  even 
in  England,  have  the  people  so  many  means  of  in- 
structing themselves,  and  of  bringing  their  faculties 
to  perfection.  How  is  it  then  that  the  nation  is  want- 
ing in  energy,  that  it  appears  generally  dull  t.nd  con- 
fined, even  while  it  contains  within  itself  a  small  num- 
ber at  least,  of  men,  who  are  the  ruiost  intellectual  in 
all  Europe  I  It  is  to  the  nature  of  its  government,  not 
to  education,  tJiat  this  singular  contrast  must  be  at- 
tributed. Intellectual  education  is  perfect  in  Germa- 
ny, but  ev^ry  thing  there  passes  into  a  theory  :  practi- 
cal education  depends  solely  on  thin-^-s  actually  exist- 
ing; it  is  by  action  alone  tha*:  th  c  Ciiaracter  acquires 
that  firmness  which  is  necessavy  to  direct  the  conduct 
of  life.  Character  is  an  iric:: ::ct ;  it  has  more  alliance 
■with  nature  than  the  understanding,  and  yet  circum- 
stances alone  give  men  the  opportunity  of  developing 
it.  The  government  is  the  real  instructor  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  public  education  itself,  liov/evcr  beneficial, 
rnay  create  men  of  letters,  but  not  citizens,  warriors,, 
or  statesmen. 

In  Gtrmar.y,  the  genius  of  philosophy  goes  further 
than  any  where  eise;  nothing  arrests  its  course;  and 
even  the  v/ant  of  a  political  career,  so  fatal  to  the  n  ass, 
affords  a  freer  scope  to  the  thinking  part  of  ihe  nai  on. 
But  there  is  an  immense  distance  beUveer.  the  fii  and 
second  orders  of  genius,  because  there  is  no  iniei  cbt, 
no  object  of  exertion,  for  v.;eii  Vvho  do  not  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  the  most  rash  concepiions.  In  Germany, 
a  man  who  ia  not  occupied  wich  the  comprehension  o£ 
the  whole  universe,  has  reaily  nothing  to  do. 

The  German  universities  possess  au  aucieat  reputa- 
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tion  of  a  date  several  ages  antecedent  to  the  reforma- 
tion. Since  that  epoch,  the  protestant  universities 
have  been  inconre^tablv  superior  to  the  catholic,  and 
the  literary  glory  of  Gerip.any  depends  altogether  upon 
these  institutions.* 

The  English  universities  h?ve  sinp^-iilarly  contribu- 
ted to  diffuse  air;ODP:  tii^.  people  of  E;"-gM?  .^d  tnnt  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  lan^-uages  and  iittratu.-e,  v.-hich  gives 
to  their  orators  and  statesinen  an  iiifbr^;  ..Jon  nb:?r- 
al  and  so  brilliant.  It  is  a  ma^k  of  j-ood  tasr?  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  other  Lhiny:s  be-^'  of  bii^iiif^bs, 
when  one  is  tiioroiighly  acoi.:  .  ^..i  ih  :ui  ;  and, 
besides,  the  eloquence  of  free  nations  atfcacnt  s  Hself 
to  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  r-j  inat  of 
ancicat  fei:ow-cGUiiti  v:i)en.  Bat  the  G  _;,jver- 
sitie^3,  altiiuu^h  fLiiLded  on  principle-  .  ^  .  ,  ns  to 
those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridg'.-,  yet  cmer  irovn  them 
in  many  rcspecs  :  the  inuiiitnde  cf  siudcnts  ai^-^em- 
bled  togf  ther  at  Gottingen,  Halle.  Je.ia,  Sec.  formed  a 
kind  of  free  body  in  ti:e  state  ;  the  rich  and  poor  schol- 
ars were  distinc^uished  from  each  other  oi.iy  by  per- 
sonal merit;  and  the  strangers  who  repaired  fi^om  all 
parts  of  the  world  submitted  themselves  with  pleas- 
ure to  an  equality  wdiich  natural  superioaty  alone  couid 
disiuib. 

There  was  independence  and  even  military  spirit 
among  the  students  ;  and  if  bi  lea^i.ig  the  univer^iity, 
they  had  been  able  to  devote  ti:c-ni  reives  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public,  they  had  received  an  education  very 
favourable  to  energy  of  character  ;  but  they  returijed 
to  the  monotonous  and  domesdc  habits  wiiich  prevail 
•in  Germany,  and  lost  by  de-j  rtes  ..he  vigc-ur  and  the 
resolution  which  their  uidvc.biiy  life  had  inspired. 
Th.ey  retaiiied  nothing  of  it,  but  a  btock  of  vaiuabie 
and  very  extensive  information. 

*  A  sketch  of  ihese        '-■■x   i^.  n':cd  to  us  in  a  work 

on  ihesuljject.  ju^T  publ,-  an  author,  who 

i«5  always  tcuul  h"c  aie  he.-.: I  •  .   ■  .  -     r ^  i-'  vis  op  nion^ ; 

who  seems  called,  by  the  tleg-:- '  -  i.-  '  .i-.c-  ci.  :;.h 

of  his  studies,  to  be  the  represLUuUi^ e  ui  riaiice  Ui  oeiUac.jii^, 
And  of  Gennany  m  France. 
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In  every  German  university,  several  professors  coii= 
curred  togetlier  in  each  individual  branch  of  instruc- 
tion ;  thus  the  masters  themselves  imbibed  a  princi- 
ple of  emulation,  from  the  interest  which  they  felt  in 
attaining  a  superiority  over  each  other  in  the  number 
of  scholars  they  attracted.  Those  who  adopted  such 
or  such  particular  course,  medicine,  law.  Sec.  found 
themselves  naturally  impelled  to  require  information 
on  other  subjects  ;  and  thence  follows  the  universality 
of  acquirements  which  is  to  be  remarked  in  almost  all 
the  well  informed  men  of  Germany.  The  universities 
had  a  separate  property  in  their  possessions  like  the 
clerg-y  ;  they  had  a  jurisdiction  pecuUar  to  themselves  ; 
and  it  was  a  noble  idea  of  our  ancestors,  to  lay  open 
the  bounds  of  instruction  in  all  things.  Mature  age 
can  submit  itself  to  circumstances  ;  but  at  the  entrance 
into  life  at  least  a  young  man  should  draw  all  his  ideas 
from  an  uncorrupted  source. 

The  study  of  lanii;uages,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
instruction  in  (lermany,  is  much  more  favourable  to  , 
the  progress  of  the  faculties  in  infancy,  thaii  tb.at  of  the  I 
mathematics  or  of  the  physical  sciences.  Pascal,  that 
great  geometrician  whose  profound  reflection  spread 
its  wings  over  the  science  which  chiefly  occupied  his 
attention,  as  over  ah  the  other  sciences,  has  himself 
acknowledged  the  defects  inseparable  from  minds  at  i 
first  formed  by  the  mathematics,  this  study,  in  early  ' 
life,  exercises  only  the  mechanism  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  children  who  are  employed  so  early  in  calculating, 
lose  all  that  seed  of  the  imagination  which  is  then  so 
fine  and  so  fertile,  and  do  not  acquire  in  its  room  any 
transcendent  correctness  of  mind  :  for  arithmetic  and 
algebra  are  confined  to  the  making  us  acquainted  in  a 
thousand  different  forms  with  propositions  which  are 
always  the  same.  The  problems  of  life  are  more 
complicated;  none  are  positive,  no  .e  are  absolute; 
we  must  guess,  we  must  choose,  by  the  help  of  per- 
ceptions and  suppositioiis  which  Isave  no  relation  to 
the  infallible  progress  of  calculation. 

Demonstrated  trutns  do  not  lead  to  probable  truths, 
the  only  ones  which  serve  to  direct  us  in  business,  in 
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the  arts,  or  in  society.  There  is  indeed  a  point  at 
which  the  mathematics  themselves  demand  that  lu^' 
minous  power  of  invention  without  which  v/e  can  nev- 
er penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature.  At  the  summit  of 
-human  thought  the  isTiaginat'on  of  Homer  and  that  of 
Newton  seemed  to  meet  ;  but  how  many  children 
without  genius  for  the  mathematics  are  obliged  to  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  that  science  !  but  one  of  their 
faculties  is  employed,  though  the  whole  moral  h^i  -g 
ougiit  to  be  developed  at  a  period  v/hen  the  ir.ay 
be  so  easily  deranged  as  well  as  the  body,  by  iuriifving; 
only  one  of  its  parts. 

'•:\oi:  is  less  applicable  to  the  -rn-^duct  of  Ufe  thatl 
a  matiicmatic;.:^  reasoniijg  :  >  n; osition  in  Sgures  is 
decidedly  either  fa-se  or  t.  u  ^  ;  Ili  ail  other  relations  the 
true  mixes  itself  wiih  the  f:ilbt;  i;i  sucis  a  m.anner  that 
otten  iiistinct  a.one  can  n->ake  us  decide  betv/een  differ- 
ent motives  vviiic.  are  t,omttimes  equally  po^v  erfiil  on 
eitiier  side.  The  study  of  the  "mathematics,  accus- 
tomiiig  us  to  certainty,  irritates  us  against  all  opinions 
op;  ositt  to  our  own  ;  whiie  tiiat  which  is  most  import- 
ant for  our  coiiduct  in  this  world  is  to  understand  our 
fe.iow  crea-ures,  that  is  to  say,  to  com.prehend  all  that 
in.aices  tnem  to  think  or  to  feel  diiTerently  from  cur- 
selves.  The  mathematics  lead  us  to  take  no  account 
of  aiiy  thing  that  is  not  proved  ;  while  primitive  truths, 
those  which  are  seized  by  feeling  and  genius,  are  not 
susceptible  of  demonstration. 

To  conclude,  the  mathematics,  subjecting  every 
thing  -.0  caicuIatioD,  inspire  too  much  reverence  for 
force  ;  and  that  subiiiue  energy  which  accounts  obsta- 
cles as  uoLhlng,  and  delights  itself  in  sacrifices,  does 
not  easily  harmonize  with  the  mode  of  reasoning  which 
is  developed  by  algebraic  combinations. 

It  seems  10  me  then,  that,  for  the  advantage  cf 
mor:.lity  as  well  as  that  of  the  understanciino-,  the 
study  of  the  mathematics  should  be  taken  in  its 
course  as  a  part  of  complete  instruction,  but  not  to 
iorm  the  basis  of  education,  and  consequently  ths  der 
termining  principle  of  the  character  of  his  souh 
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Among  the  several  systems  of  education,  there  are 
likewise  some  which  advise  us  to  hegin  the  course  of 
instruction  with  the  natural  sciences:  in  childhood 
they  are  only  a  simple  diversion  ;  they  are  learned 
ratties,  which  accustom  us  to  methodical  amusement 
and  superficial  study.     People  have  imagined  that 
children  should  be  spared  trouble  as  much  as  possible, 
that  all  their  studies  should  be  turned  into  recreations, 
and  that  in  due  time  collections  of  natural  history 
should  be  given  to  them  for  play-things,  and  physical 
experiments  for  a  show.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  also 
is  an  erroneous  system.    Even  if  it  were  possible  that 
a  child  should  learn  any  thing  Vvcli  in  amusing  itself, 
I  should  still  have  to  regret  that  its  faculty  of  attention 
had  not  been  developed,  a  faculty  which  is  much  more 
essential,  than  one  additional  acquirement.    I  know 
they  will  tell  me  that  the  mathematics  call  forth  in  a 
]yecuiiar  manner  the  power  of  application ;  but  they 
do  not  habituate  the  mind  to  compare,  to  appreciate, 
to  concentrate  :  the  attention  which  they  demand  is 
what  we  may  call  direct:  the  human  understanding 
acts  in  mathematics  like  a  spring  which  always  toiiovvs 
th.e  same  bent. 

Education  conducted  by  way  of  amusement  dissi- 
pates the  reasoning  povv'ers  ;  pain  in  ali  the  concerns 
of  life  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  nature  :  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  child  should  accustom  itself  to  the 
efforts  of  study,  as  our  soul  accustoms  itself  to  suf- 
fering. It  is  labour  which  leacis  to  the  peifcction  of 
our  earlier,  as  grief  to  that  of  our  later  age  ;  it  is  \o 
be  wished,  no  doubt,  that  our  parents,  like  our  destiny, 
may  not  too  much  abuse  this  double  secret ;  but  there 
is  nothing  important  in  any  stage  of  life  but  that  which 
acts  upon  the  very  central  point  of  existence,  and  we 
are  too  apt  to  consider  the  morai  being  in  detain  You 
may  teacii  your  chila  a  number  of  things  with  pictures 
ana  cards,  but  you  wiii  not  teach  him  to  learn  ;  and 
the  habit  of  amusmg  himself,  which  you  direct  to  the 
acqulrenjent  of  knowledge,  will  soon  follow  another 
course  when  the  chiid  is  no  loPiger  unaer  your  guid' 
ancCo 
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It  is  not  therefore  without  reason  that  the  study  of 
the  ancient  and  niodern  Languages  has  been  macie  the 
basis  of  ail  the  establishments  of  education  \vhich  ha.ve 
formed  the  most  able  men  tnroughout  Europe.  The 
sense  of  an  expression  in  a  foreign  language  is  at  once 
a  grammatical  and  an  intellectual  nroblerii ;  this  prob- 
lem is  altogether  propordoned  to  tiie  understanaing  of 
a  child :  at  first  he  understands  only  the  words,  then 
he  ascends  to  the  conception  of  the  phrase,  and  scon 
after  the  charm  of  the  expression,  its  force,  its  har- 
mcny;  all  the  qualities  v.'hich  are  united  in  the  la.n- 
guage  of  man,  are  gradually  perceived  by  the  child 
-while  engaged  in  translating  ;  he  makes  a  trial  of  him- 
self vAtli  the  difxicujties  which  are  presented  to  him 
by  two  languages  at  a  time  ;  he  introduces  himself  to 
the  several  ideas  in  succession,  compares  and  com- 
bines different  sorts  of  analogies  and  probabilities  ;  and 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind,  that  alone  wliich 
truly  developes  the  faculty  of  thought,  is  in  a  li\ely 
manner  excited  by  this  studiy ;  the  number  of  facul- 
ties which  it  awakens  at  the  same  time  gives  it  the  ad- 
vantage over  ev-'rry  other  species  of  labour  ;  and  we 
are  loo  happy  in  being  able  to  employ  the  fxexible 
memory  of  a  child,  in  retaining  a  sort  of  information 
without  which  he  would  be  all  his  life  confined  to  the 
circle  of  his  own  nation,  a  circle  narrow  like  every 
thing  which  is  exclu.-ive. 

Th.e  study  ci  graaimar  requires  the  same  connection 
and  th,e  same  force  of  attention  as  the  mathematics, 
but  it  is  much  mo;e  closciy  conr.ected  v.  ith  thought. 
Gra:-.i-v:  :  s  Ideas,  as  caicnlaaon  combines  figures  ; 
gi^a.nii.,.  :  ■jsic's  equally  precise  with  that  of  al- 
gebra, ann  at  sa  ne  ti'n:  it  ap^  lies  ilseif  to  evcr^ 
tiiiijj^  t  ij  alive  in  the  irdc.d  ;  word-:  are  at  the  same 
tini;  cipiiLTs  and  i.r;3ge-:;  they  are  both  slaves  and 
fi'^ ;  au  '..e  same  iinr  suoject  to  the  discipline  of  syn- 
tax, and  ail  powerful  b)  tneir  natural  significadon  : 
tnus  we  fiiid  in  the  metapaysics  oi  _^-iamtiiar,  exact- 
iitosof  reasoiiing  and  ind^pcncience  cf  thought  united; 
every  tiii;;g  has  passes  by  m^ans  of  words,  and  every 
thing  is  a^ain  found  in  vrords  when  we  knov/  how  to 
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examine  them :  languag-es  are  inexhaustible  for  tbe- 
chiid  as  well  as  for  the  man,  and  every*one  may  draw 
from  them  whatever  he  stands  in  need  of.  The  im- 
partiality which  is  natural  to  the  spirit  of  the  Germans 
leads  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  literature  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  we  find  few  men  a  little  elevated 
above  the  common  herd  who  are  not  familiar  with  sev" 
era!  languages  :  on  leaving  school  they  are  in  general 
already  well  acquainted  with  Latin  and  even  with 
Greek.  The  education  of  the  German  universities, 
says  a  French  writer,  begins  where  that  of  most  na- 
tions in  Europe  ends.  Not  only  the  professors  are 
men  of  astonis'ning  information  ;  but  what  distinguish"  . 
es  them  above  all  things  is  their  extreme  scrupulous- 
ness in  the  art  of  instruction.  In  Germany  men  have 
a  conscience  in  every  thing,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
can  dispense  with  it.  If  we  examine  the  course  of 
human  destiny  we  shall  see  that  levity  of  disposition 
may  lead  to  every  thing  that  is  bad  in  tiie  world.  It  is 
only  in  childhood  that  levity  lias  a  charm  ;  it  seems  as 
if  the  Creator  still  led  the  child  by  the  hand,  and  as- 
sisted him  to  tread  gently  over  the  clouds  of  life ;  but 
when  time  abandons  man  to  himself,  it  is  only  in  the 
seriousness  of  his  soul  that  he  cm  End  reflection,  seri». 
tim.ent^,  ^acl  virtue. 
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It  will  at  first  sight  appear  inconsistent  to  praise  tlie 
ancient  method,  which  made  the  study  of  lan^^-uages 
the  basis  of  educa.tioR,  and  at  the  sains  time  to  con- 
sider the  school  of  Pestalozzi  as  one  of  the  best  insti- 
tutions of  our  age  ;  I  think  hov/ever,  that  both  these 
means  of  viewing  the  subject  may  be  reconciled.  Of 
all  studies,  that  which  with  Pestalozzi  p-oduces  the 
most  satisfactory  result,  is  the  math.ematics.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  his  method  might  be  applied  to 
many  other  branches  of  education  and  produce  certain 
and  rapid  improvement.  Rousseau  was  persuaded 
that  children  before  the  age  of  tv/elve  or  tliirteen  had 
not  an  understanding  equal  to  the  studies  that  were 
exacted  from,  them,  or  rather  to  the  me'  hod  of  instruc- 
tion to  which  they  were  subjected.  They  repeated 
v/ithout  comprehending,  they  laboured  without  gaininc^ 
instruction,  and  they  frequently  gathered  nothing  from 
their  education  but  the  habit  of  performing  their  task 
without  understanding  it,  and  of  evading  the  power  of 
the  master  by  the  cunning  of  the  scholar.  Ail  that 
Rousseau  has  said  against  tnis  routine  of  education  is 
perfectly  true ;  but,  as  it  often  happens,  t'^e  remedy 
which  he  proposes  is  still  worse  Ihan  V.ie  evil  itSv-u. 

A  child  v.-'uo,  according  to  Rousseau's,  sv^tein,  bad 
learned  r.otuing  till  he  was  twelve  years  o  d,  would 
have  lost  six  of  tlie  most  valuab.j  vear-:  of  "ns  ;if.  ;  ..is 
intellectual  organs  wouid  never  acjiir.-  t'.at  fit-xir-iii^y 
which  eaiiy  infaricy  alone  could  ^ivo  ti^e  ii.  M  toll--  of 
idleness  won. a  be  so  dee.  ly  rooied  h\  i;.m,  that  'le 
would  be  rend,  red  much  more  unhappy  by  speakuig 
to  him  of  industry  for  tae  n-st  time  at  the  age  of  i.  wcivej 
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than  by  accustoming'  him  from  his  earliest  existence  to 
r.onsider  it  as  a  necessary  condition  of  life.  Besides, 
that  kind  of  care  and  attention  -vvhich  Rousseau  expects 
from  the  tutor  as  a  substitute  for  instruction,  and  to 
render  it  at  length  necessarily  effective,  would  oblige 
every  man  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  education  of 
another  being,  and  grandfathers  alone  would  find 
themselves  at  liberty  to  begin  their  ou^n  personal  ca- 
reer. Such  projects  are  chimerical  ;  but  Pestalozzi's 
method  is  real,  of  easy  application,  and  may  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  future  progress  of  the  humaa 
mind. 

Rousseau  says  with  much  reason,  that  children  do 
not  comprehend  what  they  learn,  and  he  concludes  from 
thence,  that  they  ought  to  learn  nothing.  Pestaloz- 
zi  has  profoundly  studied  the  cause  of  this  want  of 
comprehension  in  children,  and  by  his  method  ideas 
5ire  simpliiled  and  graduated  so  as  to  be  brought  ta 
the  level  of  childhood,  and  the  understanding  common 
to  that  age  may  acquire  without  fatiguing  itself  the 
results  of  the  deepest  study :  in  passing  with  exact- 
ness, and  by  degrees,  through  all  the  pow-ers  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  Pestalozzi  places  the  child  in  a  sit- 
uation to  discover  himself,  what  he  wishes  to  teach 
him. 

There  are  no  half  measures  in  Pestalozzi's  method  : 
they  either  understand  well,  or  not  at  all  ;  for  all  the 
propositions  follow  each  other  so  closely,  that  the 
second  is  always  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
firfct.  Rousseau  says,  that  the  minds  of  children  are 
fatigued  by  the  studies  which  are  exacted  from  them. 
Pestaiozri  atv/ays  leads  them  by  a  road  so  easy  and 
yet  so  determinate,  tha^A^J^.'^.^^^t^^'em  no  more  to  hQ 
initiated  into  tlie  most  abstract  sciences,  .^Jiaa  n)to  tne 
most  simple  occupations  ;  that  which  weaixes  c.^^  - 
dren  is  the  making  tnem  skip  over  the  intermediate 
steps,  and  obliging  them  to  get  forward  without  their 
knowing  what  t'r.ey  think  they  have  learned  :  their  heaos 
are  then  in  a  state  of  confusion,  which  renders  all 
examination  formidable,  and  inspires  them  with  an  m- 
vincible  disi^ust  to  learning.    There  exists  no  trace 
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of  this  sort  of  inconvenience  in  the  metiiod  of  Pesta- 
lozzi.  Children  amuse  themselves  Vrkh  their  stud- 
ies, not  that  they  are  given  to  them  as  a  pjay,  which, 
as  I  have  already  sai'l,  mixes  ennui  v»'ith  pleasure,  and 
frivolity  with  study,  but  because  they  enjoy  from  their 
infarxy  the  pleasure  of  j^rown  men,  which  is  that  of 
comprehending  and  finishing  what  tlrey  arc  set 
about. 

The  method  of  Pestc.lozzi,  like  every  thing  else 
that  is  truly  good,  is  not  eiitirr-'iv  a  new  discovery,  but 
an  enligl^tened  and  persevering  application  of  truths 
already  knov,-n.  Patience,  observation,  and  a  philo- 
sophical study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hunian  m^nd, 
have  given  him  a  knowledge  of  what  is  elementary  in 
thoughts,  and  successive  iir  their  development;  and 
he  has  pushed  farther  tha.n  any  other  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  gradation,  in  the  art  of  instruction. 
His  method  has  been  applied  with  success  to  gram- 
mar, geography  and  music;  but  it  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  those  distinguished  professors  who  liave 
adopted  his  principles,  would  render  tnem  subservient 
to  every  other  species  of  knowledge.  That  of  history 
in  particular  is  not  well  conceived.  No  one  has  ob- 
served the  gradation  of  impressions  in  literature,  as 
thev  have  those  of  problems  in  the  sciences  ;  in  snort 
many  things  remain  to  be  done  in  order  to  carry  educa- 
tion to  its  highest  point,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  go- 
ing backv,ard  with  v.'hat  one  knows,  in  order  to  make 
others  comprehend  it.  Pestalozzi  makes  use  of  ge- 
ometry to  teach  children  arithmetical  calculation  ;  this 
w-as  also  the  method  of  the  ancients.  Geometry  speaks 
more  to  the  imagh)ation  than  abstract  mathematics. 
To  become  completely  master  of  the  human  mind,  it 
is  right,  as  much  as  possible,  to  unite  precision,  of 
instruction  with  vivacity  of  impression,  for  it  is  not 
even  the  depth  of  science,  but  obscurity  in  the  man- 
ner of  presenting  it,  which  ^alone  hinders  children 
from  attaining  it :  they  comprehend  every  thing  by  de- 
grees, and  the  essential  point  is  to  measure  the  steps 
by  the  progress  of  reas^^n  in  infancy ;  this  progress, 
slow  but  sure,  will  lead  as  far  as  possible,  if  vre  ab- 
stain from  hasteiiing  its  course. 
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It  is  very  sinp^ular  and  pleasing  to  see  at  Pestaloz- 
zi's  the  countenances  of  children,  whose  round,  un- 
ineaning*,  and  delicate  features  naturally  assume  an  ex- 
pression of  reflection  :  they  are  attentive  of  them- 
selves, and  consider  their  studies  as  a  man  of  ripened 
age  vrouid  consider  his  business.  One  remarkable 
circumstance  is,  that  punishments  and  rewards  are 
never  necessary  to  excite  them  to  industry  ;  it  is  per- 
haps the  first  time  that  a  school  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
children  has  been  conducted  without  the  stimulus  of 
emulation  and  fear.  How  many  evil  sentiments  are 
spared  to  the  heai  t  of  man,  when  we  drive  far  from 
him  jealousy  and  humiliation,  when  he  sees  no  rivals 
in  his  comrades,  no  judges^'iii  his  masters  1  Rousseau 
■wished  to  subject  the  child^^o  the  laws  of  destiny  j 
Pestalozzi  himself  creates  ths^  destiny  during  the 
course  of  the  child's  educatimij  and  directs  its  decrees 
towards  his  lifej^piness  and  his  improvement.  The 
child  feels  himself  free,  because  he  enjoys  himself 
amidst  the  general  order  which  surrounds  him,  the 
perfect  equality  of  which  is  not  der?,nged  even  by  the 
talents  of  the  children,  whether  more  or  less  distin- 
guished. Success  is^  not  the  object  of  pursuit,  but 
merely  progress  towards  a  certain  point,  which  all 
endeavour  to  reach  with  the  same  sincerity.  The 
scholars  become  masters  when  they  know  more  than 
their  comrades  ;  the  masters  again  become  scholars 
when  they  perceive  any  ipiperfections  in  their  method, 
and  begin  their  own  education  again,  in  order  to  be- 
come better  judges  of, the  difficulties  attending  the 
art  of  instruction.  / 

It  is  pretty  generally  apprehended  that  Pestalozzi*s 
method  tends  to  stifle  the  imagination,  and  is  unfavour- 
able to  originality  of  mind.  An  education  for  genius 
would  indeed  be  a  difficult  matter;  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  but  nature  and  government  which  can  either 
insnire  or  excite  it ;  but  the  first  principles  of  know- 
ledge rendered  perfectly  clear  and  certain,  cannot  be 
an  obstacle  to  genius;  they  give  the  mind  a  sort  of 
firmness  which  afterwards  renders  the  highest  studies 
easy  to  it.    We  must  view  the  school  of  Pestalozzi  as 
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hitherto  confined  to  childhood — the  education  he  gives 
should  be  considered  as  fiiia,!  only  for  tl>erlo^ernfesses5 
but  for  that  very  reason  it  may  di^s^e  a  very  sa^mary 
influerxe  over  the  national  chai-acter.  The  ecmcation 
of  the  rich  oa;:^ht  to  be  divided  into  two  different  pe- 
riods :  in  the  firsts  the  children  are  guided  by  their 
masters;  in  the  second  they  voluntarily  instruct  each 
other ;  and  this  sort  of  education,  by  choice,  is  that 
■R'hich  should  be  adopted  in  great  universities.  The 
instruction  which  is  acquired  at  Pesitilozzi's  gives  eve- 
ry man,  of  what  class  soever  he  aiay  be,  a  foundation 
on  v.hich  he  may  erect,  as  he  chooses,  either  the  cot- 
tage of  the  poor  man  or  the  o^Uaces  of  kings. 

^Ve  should  be  mistakejij^n  France,  if  we  thought 
there  v/as  nothing  goodv^o  be  taken  from  the  school 
of  Pestalczzi,  except  hi,rapid  method  of  reaching  cal- 
culation. Pesialozzi  is  not  nimseit  a'^^^thematlcian  j 
he  is  not  well  acquainted  vath  the  langu^-es.  He  lias 
only  that  sort  of  genius  and  instinct,  jrhich  enables 
him  to  develope  the  understandmgs^ft'  children;  he 
sees  the  direction  which  tltcir  tiiouj^t  takes  in  order 
to  attain  its  object.  Tnat  op enness^f  character  which 
sheds  so  noble  a  calm  over  the  auctions  of  the  heart, 
Pestalozzi  has  judged  necessaryin  the  operations  of 
the  mind.  He  thinks  there  it  a  moral  pleasure  in 
eompieting  our  studies  ;  and/indeed  we  continually 
see  that  superficial  knowledsfe  inspires  a  sort  of  dis- 
dainful arrogance,  which  malirs  us  reject  as  useless, 
dangerous,  or  ridiculous/ali  thtt  we  do  not  know.  We 
also  ^ee  that  this  kind  of  superacia.  knowledge  obliges 
lis  artfully  to  hide  what  vre  are\ignorant  of.  Candour 
suffers  from  ail  those  defects  or  education,  which  we 
are  ashamed  of  in  spite  of  ourselves.  To  know  per- 
fectly what  we  do  know,  gives  a  quietness  to  the  mind, 
wiiich  resembles  the  satisfaction  of  conscience.  The 
open  honesiy  of  Pestalozzi,  that  honesty  carried  into 
the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  and  which  deals  with 
ideas  as  scrupulously  as  with  men,  is  the  principal 
merit  of  his  school.  It  is  by  that  means  he  assembles 
round  him  men  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  children 
in  a  manner  perfectly  disinterested.    ^\  hen  in  a  public 
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establishment  none  of  tiie  selfish  calculations  of  tiie 
principals  are  answered,  we  must  seek  the  sprir.g 
which  sets  that  establishment  in  motion,  in  their  love 
of  virtue :  the  enjoyments  which  it  affords  are  alone 
sufficient  v/ithout  either  riches  or  power. 

We  should  not  imitate  the  institution  of  Pestalozzi, 
■merely  by  carrying  bis  metliod  of  instruction  to  other 
places;  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  establish  vv'ith  it 
the  same  perseverance  in  the  masters,  the  same  sim- 
plicity in  the  scholars,  the  same  regularity  in  their 
manner  of  life,  and  above  all  the  religious  sentiments 
which  animate  that  school.  The  forms  of  worship  are 
not  followed  there  with  more  exactness  than  else- 
where ;  hut  every  thing  is  transacted  in  the  name  of 
the  Deity.,  in  the  name  of  that  sentiment,  noble,  ele- 
vated, and  pure,  which  is  the  habitual  religion  of  the 
heart.  Truth,  goodness,  confidence,  atTection,  sur- 
round the  chiidien;  it  is  in  that  atmosphere  they  live; 
and  for  a  time  at  least,  they  remain  strangers  to  all  the 
hateful  passions,  to  all  the  proud  prejudices  of  the 
"world.  An  eloquent  philosopher  (Fichie)  said,  that 
he  "  expected  the  reo-eneration  of  the  German  nation, 
"  from  the  institution  of  Pestalozzi."  It  must  be  own- 
ed that  a  revolution  founded  on  such  means,  would  be 
neither  violent  nor  rapid  ;  for  education,  however  ex- 
cellent, is  nothing  in  comparison  with  tiie  influence  of 
public  events.  Instruction  penetrates  the  rock  drop 
by  drop,  but  the  tonent  carries  it  i-i  a  day.  We 
must  above  all  render  homage  to  F.^e  -'alozzi,  for  the 
eare  he  has  taken  to  p»ace  his  instiiutioa  within  the 
reach  of  pei-sons  without  fortur.e,  by  i\"-diicsng  his 
terras  as  much  as  possible.  He  is  cor-stantiy  occiipi- 
ed  with  the  pnorei'  classes,  and  -.vh;.  ■  s  to  secure  for 
them  the  bcneiit  of  pnie  light  :ii,d  sc'id  n;otri.iction» 
In  this  respect  the  works  of  Pes-.alozzi  form  a  very 
curious  ki.id  of  reading.,  He  has  written  tales,  in 
whicn  the  situatioiiS  in  life  of  the  conimon  people  are 
depicted  with  a  de|.:rce  of  inte  est,  iruth,  and  morali- 
ty, v.:ic;  is  ad  */ir  'i^.e.  Th-:  sentiments  which  he  ex- 
pr-'  s-.-^es  in  his  ,  i-iL;-..gs  ar.-  a?:,  elementary,  i^:t  may  be 
mm-)  as  the  pi'n:iciples  oi  nis  met^iOd.    Wc  are  aston- 
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islied  to  find  ourselves  sbeddrng  tears  over  a  v/ord,  a 
narration  so  simple,  even  so  vulgar,  that  the  \varmt!i 
of  our  emotions  alone  gives  it  consequeixe.  People 
beioiiging-  to  the  lov/er  classes  of  society  are  of  an  iti- 
termediate  state  between  sava^-es  and  men  of  civili- 
zed life  ;  when  they  are  virtuous,  they  have  a  kind  of 
innocence  and  gouclnes-,  v.'hich  cannoi  be  met  with  in 
the  great  world.  Society  weighs  heavily  upon  them, 
they" struggle  with  nature,  and  tlitir  ccrsficieixe  in  God 
is  more  animated  and  more  constant  ti^an  L;at  oi  the 
rich.  Incessantly  tlireatei.er!  ^vuh  rvjsfortunes,  ha\  ii)g 
constaritiy  recourse  to  pia\..is  r.nxioi.s  ah  ti-.e  day,  ai  d 
preserved  every  nignt,  the  pooi  fee;  th.miclves  un- 
der tne  imii.eciiate  .ianu  of  Hisn,  vvho  protects  those 
vviio  are  abanaoned  by  maukind  ;  ai.d  tlieir  integrity, 
wiien  they  iiavc -u:y,  is  si,;, miliar  y  sc«  up-u'ous.  I  re- 
collect in  a  taie  oi  Festuir  zzi':>  ti-c  reotiuiiior  of  some 
potatoes  by  a  child  vvno  uad  stolen  tt  .r.i  :  hi;,  --vi  'g 
grandaiother  ordc-rs  him  to  ca  ry  lii'^ir.  b^ck  io  i  .o 
owue-  of  tiie  garcicn,  ironi  wi.ence  ht  rook  theri.  and 
this  scene  aii";:cis  ur.  lo  ihe  heart.  Tiiis  poor  cvivne^ 
if  I  n:ay  so  call  it,  cau  ing  such  remorse  ;  the  avdViU 
ncss  of  ciei  th  amidst  ail  tne  miseries  of  life  ;  ok;  age 
and  chiidhoud  drawn  together  by  tire  voicc;  oi  God 
which  speaks  cquaiiy  to  each  of  tnem  ;  ail  thih  ih  i  .  in- 
fill, very  painfui  :  for  in  our  poetic  fictions,  r-  y  p-..n.p 
and  spi  1  dcsii'  y  rciicve  us  a  little  iron,  the 

pity  occ  i  [jy  its  rtvtrbes  ;  but  we  fancy  we  per- 

ceive in  tnese  popuiar  tases,  a  feeble  lamp  cisiignten- 
iug  a  small  cottat^^c,  and  goocii.ess  of  soni  s];riiip:hjg 
forth  in  the  midt^t  oi  all  the  afPlictions  by  widcxi  it  is 
triiid. 

As  the  art  of  drawing  is  to  be  considered  as  an  use- 
ful art,  it  n;oy  be  sa.i"l  inat  arsKUg  tr.ose  Wf;ich  are 
merely  pieasiri2;,the  0;-iy  one  int"odi!ced  into  tne  &c;.ooi 
cf  Pesialozzi  is  music,  and  e  s;  oukl  praise  him  also 
for  the  ciioice  of  il.  Tiicr^-  is  a  Wi.o^e  order  of  smri- 
n^eiits,  I  might  say  a  wnoie  oider  of  virtues,  v' ich 
belong  to  the  knowledge,  (-v  at  ieast  to  the  tasie  lor 
music;  and  it  is  gica  carhaii  y  :o  d'.prive  a  nuine- 
rous  portion  of  the  hiunan  iace,  of  such  inipressioris. 
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The  ancients  pretended  that  nations  had  been  civili^eil 
by  iTiUsici  and  this  ailes^ory  has  a  deep  raeaning  ;  for 
ive  must  always  suppose  that  tlie  bond  of  society  was 
formed  either  by  sympathy  or  interest,  and  certainly 
the  first  origin  is  more  noble  than  the  other. 

Pestalozzi  is  not  the  only  person  in  Germanic 
Switzerland,  who  occupies  himself  with  zeal  in  culti- 
vating the  minds  of  the  commi;n  people  :  in  this  re- 
spect I  was  much  struck  with  the  establi  hraentof  M. 
de  Feiic-nberg.  Many  neople  cai- e  to  it  to  acquire 
Dew  light  on  ihe  sub  ect  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  this  respect  they  have  had  reason  to  be  satisfi- 
ed ;  but  what  principally  deserves  the  esteeai  of  the 
friends  of  humaiUty  is  the  care  Wiiich  M.  de  Feilenberg  , 
takes  of  the  education  of  tne  lower  classes;  he  causes 
village  schoolmasters  to  be  laugi.t  accordi-  Pesta- 
lozzi's  method,  that  tney  may  in  tnen^  tun.  teych  chil- 
dren. The  labourers  Vvho  cu.tivatc  his  grounds  learn 
psalm  tunes,  and  the  praises  of  God  vviil  soon  be  he-;rd 
in  the  country,  sung  by  simple  but  harmonious  voicosj 
•which  will  celebrate  at  once  both  nature  ai^d  its  Autnor. 
In  short  M.  de  Feiienberg  endeavours  by  every  possi- 
ble means  to  form,  between  the  inferior  class  and  our 
own  a  liberal  tie,  a  tie  which  shall  not  be  founded  mere- 
ly on  the  pecuniary  iiiterests  of  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

We  learn  from  tue  examples  of  England  and  of 
America,  tnat  free  institutions  are  found  sufficient  to 
deveiope  the  faculties  and  understandings  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  is  a  step  farther  to  give  them  more  than 
the  insuuction  wnich  is  necessary  to  them.  Tliere  is 
sometning  revolting  in  tae  necessary,  when  it  is  meas* 
lired  out  by  those  who  possess  the  sii/ierjiuou.?.  It  is 
not  enou  ii  to  be  occupied  in  promoting  the  Wi:lf:ire 
of  the  iower  classes  with  a  view  to  UfytjiuuctiS  only  ; 
they  mubt  aiso  participate  in  the  enjo}  rvients  of  the 
imaginatioii  and  tne  heart.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  sc=me 
enlightened  pihlanthropists  have  tai;en  up  the  subject 
of  mendicity  at  Hamburgh.  Neither  despotism  nor 
speculative  osconorny  have  anyplace  in  their  charitable 
insti.udons.  It  was  their  wish  that  the  uiifortunute 
(Ejects  of  their  care  should  tnemselyes  desire  the  ia- 
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bonv  which  was  cxn^^c/.ed  from  them,  as  much  as  the 
benefactions  which  were  tjranted  theni.  As  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poor  was  not  with  them  a  means,  but  an 
end,  they  have  not  ordered  them  emphjymeni,  but 
have  made  them  desire  it.  We  constantly  see^  in  the 
different  accounts  given  in  of  those  charitable  institu- 
tions, that  thu  object  of  their  founders  was  much  more 
to  render  men  better,  than  to  make  them  more  use- 
ful ;  and  it  is  this  hit.';h,  philosophical  point  of  view, 
that  characterises  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  liberty, 
wnich  reigns  in  this  arxient  Hanseatic  city. 

There  is  much  real  beneficence  in  the  world,  and  he 
who  is  not  capable  of  servin.yj  his  fellow  creatures  by 
tiie  sac'ifice  of  ais  time  and  of  his  inclinations,  volun- 
tarily contributes  to  their  welfare  wit  ^  money  :  this 
is  stiil  something,  and  no  vi  tue  is  to  be  disdained. 
But  in  most  cour.tries,  the  great  mass  of  private  alms 
is  not  wisely  directed  ;  and  ore  of  the  most  eminent  ser<= 
viccb-  which  the  Baron  de  Voght  and  his  excellent 
country  men  have  rend>.red  to  the  cause  of  humanity  is 
that  of  showing  that  without  new  sacrifices,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  state,  private  beneficence  is 
alone  sufficient  frjr  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate.  That 
which  is  effected  by  individuals  is  particularly  suited 
to  Germany,  where  every  thing  taken  separately  is 
better  than  the  whole  together. 

Chari cable  instituiions  oui;ht  indeed  to  prosper  in  the 
city  of  Hamburgh,  'i  here  is  so  much  morality  a- 
niongst  its  inhabitants,  that  for  a  time  they  paid  tneir 
taxes  into  a  sort  of  trunk  without  any  persons  see- 
ing what  they  brought:  these  taxes  w^re  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  fortune  of  each  individual,  and  v/heii 
the  calculation  was  made,  they  were  always  found  to 
be  scrupulously  paid.  Might  we  not  believe  that  we 
were  relating  a  circumstance  belonging  to  the  golden 
age,  if  in  that  golden  age  there  had  been  private  riches 
and  public  taxes  ?  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  how 
easy  all  things  relating  to  instruction  as  well  as  to  ad- 
mii-iistration  are  rendered  by  honesty  and  integrity  : 
we  ought  to  grant  them  all  the  honours  which  dexceritj 
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usually  obtains  ;  for  in  the  end  they  succeed  better  even 
in  the  aukirs  of  this  world. 


Til£  FETE  OF  UNTERSEEN. 

WE  must  attribute  to  the  German  character  a  great 
part  of  the  virtues  of  Germanic  Switzerland.  There  is 
nevertheless  more  public  spirit  in  Switzi^rland  than  in 
Germany,  more  of  patriotism,  more  of  energy,  more  of 
harmony  in  opinions  and  sentiments;  but  thesmallness 
of  the  states  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  do  not  in  any 
degree  excite  genius  :  Vvc  find  there  much  fewer  learn- 
ed or  thinking  men,  than  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
•where  even  the  relaxation  of  poiitica!  ties  gives  free- 
dom to  all  those  noble  reveries,  those  bold  systems, 
which  are  not  subject  to  the  nature  of  things.  The 
Swiss  are  not  a  poetical  nation,  and  we  are  with  reason 
astonished  that  the  beauties  of  their  country  should 
not  have  further  inflamed  their  imagination.  A  reli- 
gious and  free  people  are  at  all  times  susceptible  of 
entiiusiasm,  and  the  daily  occupations  of  life  cannot 
entirely  subdue  it.  If  this  could  have  be.  n  doubted, 
Tve  might  still  be  convinced  of  it  by  the  pastoral  tete, 
-which  was  last  year  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  the  lakes, 
in  tiie  memory  of  the  founder  of  Berne.  Tiis  city 
merits  more  than  ever  the  respect  and  ihle.  est  oi  tra- 
vellers :  it  appears  sii  ce  its  last  misfeitunes  to  have 
resumed  all  its  virtues  with  new  ardour,  and  while 
losing  its  treasures  has  redoubled  its  beneficence  to- 
•Nvardstiie  u;.fortunate.  The  charitabie  estabiisnments 
in  tihs  place  are  perhaps  the  best  atteiided  to  of  any 
in  Europe :  the  hospital  is  the  fin-st,  and  indeed  tiie 
Oiuy  magnificent  edifice  in  the  city.  On  the  gate  is 
written  this  inscription,  Christo  in  pauperibus. 
Notuing  can  be  more  acimJ.tabit  !  Has  not  tue  C-.ris- 
tian  renjj;ion  told  us  that  it  was  for  those  who  suffered, 
thai  C:  rist  descended  on  the  eard.  ?  and  who  among 
us  is  aot  in  some-  period  of  his  life,  either  in  respect 
to  ;  IS  happiiicsa  or  i;is  hopes,  one  of  those  unfortui.'.^te 
'beii)gs  v/ho  needs  relief  in  the  name  of  Goa  ?  Every 
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thino;  throughout  the  city  and  canton  of  Berne  bears 
marks  of  calm  serious  regularity,  of  a  kind  and  pater- 
nal government-  An  air  of  probity  is  felt  in  every  ob- 
ject which  we  perceive  ;  we  may  believe  ourselves  in 
our  own  fauiily  whilst  in  the  midst  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  v/ho  whether  nobles,  citizens,  or  peas- 
ants, are  all  equally  devoted  to  their  country- 

In  going  to  ti-e  fete  it  was  necessary  to  embark  on 
one  of  those  lakes  Avhicl^,  refiectir.g  all  the  beauties 
Gt  nature,  seemed  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  only 
to  multiply  iheir  enchantir.g  forms.  A  stormy  sky  de- 
prived us  of  a  distinct  view  of  the  mountains;  but 
half  enveloped  in  clouds  they  appeared  the  more  avv- 
fully  sublime.  The  storm  increased;  and  though  a 
fetiing  of  terror  seized  my  soul,!  even  loved  tlie  thun- 
derbolt of  heaven  which  confounds  the  pridic  of  mar,. 
Vv'e  reposed  ourselves  for  a  nioment  in  a  kind  of  grot- 
to, before  we  ventured  to  cross  that  ' part  c:  the  bkc 
of  Thun  which  is  surrounded  by  inaccessible  locks. 
It  was  in  such  a  place  that  Wiliiam  Tell  braved  tlis 
abyss,  and  clung  to  the  rocks  in  escanin^  from  his  ty- 
rants. We  now  perceived  in  the  distance  that  n^cun- 
tain  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Virgin  (Jnngfrnu), 
because  no  traveller  has  ever  been  aide  to  attain  its 
summit:  it  is  less  high  than  Mount  Llanc,  and  yet  it 
inspires  more  veneration  because  wc  know  ti^at  it  is 
inaccessible.  We  arrived  at  Unterr:r  en  ;  and  the  sound 
of  the  Aar,  Xvhich  falls  in  cascades  near  this  little 
town,  disposed  the  soul  to  pc-n./ivc  rvhrcii^nn  A  great 
number  cf  strangers  were  io  gcd  in  the  i  u^dc  but  neat 
abodes  of  the  peasants:  it  was  striking  erif;ug!i  to  sec 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Untertcen  ycunp;  Parisians 
at  once  transported  into  the  valleys  of  Swiizerland. 
Kerc  iney  heard  oidy  tliC  torrents,  they  saw  oniv  the 
mountains,  and  endeavoured  in- these  solitaiy  regions 
to  hncis  n-icans  of  tiring  themseives  sufneieniiy  lO  re- 
turn vvitii  renewed  pleasure  to  the  vv-ond. 

Jviueh  l^.aa  been  said  of  an  air  piayed  on  the  Alpine 
hoi  n,  w:.ich  made  so  lively  an  lnlnr.^s^don  on  the  Swiss, 
that  whe;i  they  heard  it  they  quitted  their  regimer.ts  to 
return  to  their  country.    We  may  imngiae  wnat  e fleet 
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this  air  must  produce  when  repeated  by  the  echoes  of 
the  mountains;  but  it  should  be  heard  resounding 
from  a  distance  ;  when  near,  the  sensation  \vl)ich  it 
produces  is  not  agreeable.  If  sunt^  by  Italian  voices, 
the  imagination  would  be  pei  fectiy  intoxicated  with  it ; 
but  perhaps  this  pleasure  would  give  birth  to  ideas, 
forei;^n  to  the  simplicity  of  the  country.  We  should 
T.'ish  for  the  arts,  foi-  poetry,  for  love,  where  we  ought 
to  content  ourselves  with  tiie  tranquility  of  a  country 
life.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  fete,  fires  v/ere 
lighted  on  the  mountains  :  thus  it  was  that  the  deli- 
Tcrers  of  Switzerland  fornicrly  aavc  the  signal  of  tiieir 
holy  conspiracy.  These  hres  placed  on  the  heights, 
resembled  the  moon  when  rising  behind  the  mountains 
she  displays  herself  at  once  brilliant  and  peactful.  It 
might  alm.ost  have  been  thought,  that  nsv/  stars  ap- 
peared to  lend  their  aid  to  the  most  afiVcting  sight 
which  this  world  could  offer.  One  of  these  flan;ing 
signals  seemed  placed  in  the  heavens  ;  from  Vy'hence  it 
iiiu mined  the  ruins  of  the  castle  oi  Unspiinnen,  for- 
merly possessed  by  Bertnold,  the  founder  of  Berne,  in 
Te-:;iembrcr;cc  of  wimm  this  f.-'stivai  was  given.  Pro- 
found darkr-ess  encircled  this  bright  object ;  and  the 
mouniair  s  Wi.icli  during  the  night  resembled  vast  phan- 
toms, seemed  like  the  gigantic  shades  of  the  dead, 
v/i.ose  mrraory  we  v/ere  tlien  celebrathjg.  On  the 
day  of  the  fete,  the  weather  was  mild,  but  cloudy  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  all  nature  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
te-.ider  emotions  of  every  heari.  The  enclosure  chosen 
for  the  gauics  is  surrounded  by  v/oody  hills,  belund 
vvnich  mountains  rise  above  CLich  other  as  iar  as  the 
sight  can  reach.  All  the  spectators,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  six  thousand,  seated  themselves  in  rows  on  the 
declivity  ;  anO  the  varied  colours  of  iheii- dress  looked 
at  a  distance  like  fiowers  scattered  over  the  meadows. 
No  festival  could  ever  have  worn  a  more  smiih)g  ap- 
pearance ;  l/Ut  when  we  raised  our  eyes,  the  rocks 
suspended  above  us  seemed,  like  destiny,  to  threaten 
w^eak  mortals  n  the  midst  of  their  pleasures:  if  there 
is  h'  wever  a  joy  of  the  soul  so  pure  as  to  disarm  even 
fate,  it  was  then  experienced.    Wnen  the  crowd  of 
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spectators  Avas  assembled,  the  procession  of  the  festi- 
val was  heard  approacliiiig  from  a  distance,  a  pr.^ces- 
sion,  which  vras  in  fact  a  solemn  one  ;  for  it  was  de- 
voted to  the  celebration  of  the  past.  It  was  accom- 
panied with  pleasing  music  :  the  magistrates  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  peasants  ;  the  young  girls  were 
clothed  in  the  ancient  and  picturesque  cost  um.es  of 
their  cantons  ;  the  halberts  and  the  banners  of  each 
valley  were  carried  in  front,  by  old  men  with  white 
hair,  and  dressed  in  habits  exactly  similar  to  those 
"worn  five  centuries  aeo,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Rudi.  The  soul  was  nlled  with  emo- 
tion on  seeing  these  banners,  now^  so  peaceful,  wdth 
the  aged  for  their  guardians.  Days  long  past  were 
represented  by  these  men,  old  in  comparison  with  our- 
selves, but  when  considered  in  reference  to  the  lapse 
of  ap;es,  how^  young  I 

There  was  an  air  of  trust  and  reliance  in  all  these 
feeble  beings  winch  was  touching  in  the  extreme,  be- 
cause it  couid  only  be  inspired  by  the  honesty  of  their 
souls.  In  the  midst  of  our  rejoicii^:g  our  eyes  filled 
vith  tears,  just  as  they  are  wont  to  do,  on  those 
happy  and  yet  melancholy  days,  when  we  celebrate  the 
convalescence  ofthose  whom  we  love.  At  last  the  games 
began  ;  and  the  men  of  the  valley,  and  those  of  the 
mountains,  displayed,  in  lifting  ei;ormou5  weights  or 
in  wnest  ing  with  one  another,  a  decree  of  agiiity  and 
strength  of  body  which  was  very  remaikab.e.  This 
stren;4th  form.erly  rendered  na*ions  more  military  ; 
nov,-,  in  our  days,  wh.ei]  tactics  a  :d  ai  lii-ery  dispose 
the  fete  of  arn-iics,  it  is  only  to  be  seen  in  tne  !=-ames 
of  husbandmen.  The  eartli  is  i^ttttr  cuhivr-LLd  by 
men  who  are  thus  robust. b'.it  war  cannot  be  mac;e  with- 
out the  aid  of  discipline  and  of  numbers  ;  and  even 
the  emotions  of  the  soul  liave  less  empire  over  human 
desthiy,  now  that  individuals  have  been  sunk  in  commu- 
nities, and  that  the  human  species  seems,  like  inanimate 
nature,  to  be  directed  by  mechanical  laws.  After  the 
games  w^ere  ended,  and  the  good  bai; iff  of  the  place 
had  distributed  tiie  prizes  to  the  victors,  w^e  ciined 
under  terns,  and  ^Ye  sung  verses  in  honour  of  the 
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tranquil  happiness  of  the  Swiss.  Durin?^  the  repast 
wooden  cups  were  handed  round,  on  which  were  car^ 
ved  William  Tell,  and  the  three  founders  of  Helvetic 
liberty.  With  transport,  they  drank  to  peace,  to  or- 
der, to  independence  ;  and  the  patriotism  of  happiness 
>vas  expressed  with  a  cordiality  which  penetrated  every 
soul. 

"  The  rheadows  are  as  flowery  as  ever,  th^  mcun- 
tains  as  verdant ;  when  ali  nature  smiles,  can  the 
*'  heart  of  man  alone  be  a  mere  desert  No,  most 
undoubtedly,  it  was  not  so  ;  the  soul  expanded  -svith 
confidence  in  the  midst  of  this  fine  country,  in  the 
presence  of  these  respectable  men,  ali  animated  with 
the  purest  sentim.ents.  A  country,  poor  in  itself,  and 
narrow  in  extent,  without  luxury,  witiiout  pov/er,  with- 
out lustre,  is  cherished  by  its  inhabitants  as  a  friend  who 
conceals  his  virtues  in  the  shade,  and  devotes  them  ail  to 
the  happiness  of  those  v/ho  love  him.  During  the  five 
centuries  of  prosperity  which  the  Swiss  have  enjoyed, 
we  may  reckon  wise  generations,  ratiier  than  s^^-reat  men  ; 
there  is  no  room  for  exceptions  where  all  are  thus  happy. 
The  ancestors  of  this  nation  may  stiil  be  said  to  rei^^n 
there,  ever  respected,  imitated,  revived  in  their  descend- 
ants. Their  simpucity  of  manners,  and  attachment  to 
ancient  customs,  the  wisdom  and  uniformity  of  their 
lives,  recal  the  past,  and  anticipate  the  future  ;  a 
history  which  is  always  the  same  seems  like  a  single 
momevit,  lasting  through  ages. 

Life  flows  on,  in  these  valleys,  like  the  rivers  which 
run  through  them  ;  new  waves  indeed  appear;  but 
they  follow  the  same  course  ;  may  they  never  be  in- 
terrupted !  M;ty  the  same  festival  be  often  celebrat- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  same  mountains  !  May  the  stran- 
ger admire  them  as  wonders,  wiiile  the  Helvetian 
cherishes  them  as  an  asylum  where  magistrates  and 
fathers  watch  together  over  citizens  and  children. 

*  These  words  were  the  biu'then  of  a  song,  full  of  grace  a.nd 
talent,  composed  for  this  fete.  The  author  is  Madame  Harmes, 
well  knowii  in  Germany  by  her  writings  uiider  the  name  cf 
Madame  de  Berlepsch. 


PART  II. 


LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Why  are  the  French  unjust  to  German  Literature  7 


I  MIGHT  ansv,'er  this  question  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner, by  saying  that  very  few  people  in  France  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  German  Language,  and  'that  its 
beauties,  above  all  in  poetry,  cannot  be  translated  i  to 
French.  The  Teutonic  languages  are  easily  transla- 
ted into  each  other  ;  it  is  the  sanin  with  the  Lai  in  lan- 
guages :  but  these  cannot  give  a  just  idea  of  German 
poetry.  Music  composed  for  one  instrument  is  not 
executed  v>ith  success  on  another  of  a  different  sort. 
Besides,  German  literature  has  scarcely  existed  in  all 
its  originality  more  than  forty  or  fifty  years  :  and  the 
French,  for  the  last  tventy  years,  have  been  so  absorb- 
ed  in  political  events,  tnat  all  their  literary  studies. 
Kave  been  suspended. 
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It  would  however  be  treating  the  question  veiy  su- 
perficially, merely  to  say  that  the  French  are  unjust 
to  German  literature,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  it: 
they  have,  it  is  true,  strong  prejudices  against  it  ; 
but  these  prejudices  arise  from  a  confused  sentiment 
of  the  wide  diiference,  both  in  the  manner  of  seeing 
and  feeling,  which  exists  between  the  two  nations! 

In  Germany  there  is  no  standard  of  taste  on  any 
one  subject;  all  is  independent,  all  is  individual  They 
judge  of  a  work  by  the  impression  it  makes,  and  never 
by  any  rule,  because  no  rule  is  generally  admitted: 
every  author  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  new  sphere  for  him- 
self In  France  the  greater  number  of  readers  will 
rieiiher  be  affected,  nor  even  amused,  at  the  expense 
of  their  literary  conscience  :  there  scrupulosity  finds 
a  refuge.  A  German  author  forms  his  own  public  ; 
in  France  the  public  commands  authors.  As  in  France 
there  are  more  people  of  cultivated  minds  than  there 
are  in  Germany,  the  public  exacts  much  more  ;  while 
the  German  writers,  eminently  raised  above  their 
judges,  govern,  instead  of  receiving  the  law  from 
them.  From  thence  it  happens  that  their  writers  are 
scarcely  ever  improved  by  criticism  :  the  impatience 
of  the  readers,  or  that  of  the  spectators,  never  obliges 
them  to  shorten  their  works,  and  they  scarcely  ever 
stop  in  proper  time,  because  an  author  being  seldom 
weary  of  his  own  conceptions  can  be  informed  only  by 
otb.ers  vvhen  they  cease  to  be  iiueresting.  From  self- 
love,  the  French  think  and  live  in  the  opinions  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  we  perceive  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
works,  that  their  principal  end  is  not  the  subject  "they 
treat,  but  the  effect  they  produce.  The  French  wri- 
ters are  always  in  the  midst  of  society,  even  when  they 
are  composing  ;  for  they  never  lose  sight  of  the  opin- 
ion, raillery,  and  taste  then  in  fashion,  or  in  other 
■words,  the  literary  authority  under  which  we  live  at 
such  or  such  a  time. 

The  first  requisite  in  writing  is  a  strong  and  lively 
inanner  of  feeling.  Persons  who  study  in  others  what 
they  ought  to  experience  themselves,  and  what  they 
are  permitted  to  say,  with  respect  to  literature  have 
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really  no  existence.  Doubtless,  our  writers  of  (genius 
(and  what  nation  possesses  more  of  these  than  France  ?) 
have  subjected  then^ selves  only  to  those  ties  which 
wcvQ  not  prejudicial  to  their  orighiality  :  but  we  must 
compare  the  two  countries,  e?i  masse  arid  at  the  nres-  ^ 
ent  time,  to  know  from  whence  arises  their  diScuUy 
of  understanding  each  other. 

In  France  they  scarcely  ever  read  a  v/ork  but  to  fur- 
nish matter  for  conversation  ;  in  Germany,  where  peo- 
ple live  almost  alone,  the  work  itself  must  supply  the 
yjlace  of  company;  and  what  mental  society  can  we 
form  with  a  book,  which  should  itself  be  only  the  echo 
of  society  1  In  the  silence  oi  retreat,  nothing  seems 
more  melancholy  than  the  spirit  of  the  world.  The 
solitary  man  needs  an  internal  emotion,  wdiich  shall 
coiFipensate  for  the  want  of  exterior  excitement. 

Perspicuity  is  in  France  one  of  the  first  merits  of 
a  writer  ;  for  the  first  object  of  a  reader  is  to  give 
himself  no  trouble,  but  to  catch,  by  running  o\er  a  few 
pages  in  the  morning,  what  will  enable  iiim  to  shine 
in  conversation  in  the  evening.  The  Germans,  on  the 
contrary,  knov/  that  perspicuity  can  never  have  more 
than  a  relative  merit  :  a  book  is  clear  according  to  the 
subject  and  according  to  the  reader.  Montesquieu 
cannot  be  so  easily  understood  as  Voltaire,  and  nev- 
ertheless he  is  as  clear  as  the  object  of  his  medita- 
tions will  permit.  Without  doubt  clearness  should 
accompany  depth  of  thought ;  but  those  who  confine 
themselves  only  to  tiie  graces  of  wit  and  tiie  play  on 
words,  are  much  more  sure  of  being  understood. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  mystery,  why  then 
should  they  be  obscure  ?  The  Germans,  through  an 
opposite  defect,  take  pleasure  in  darkness  ;  they  often 
v/rap  in  obscurity  what  was  before  clear,  rather  than 
follow  the  beaten  road  ;  they  have  such  a  disgust  for 
common  ideas,  that  wiien  tney  fiiid  themseives  oblig- 
ed to  recur  to  them,  they  surround  them  with  abstract 
metaphysics,  which  give  them  an  air  of  novelty  till 
they  are  found  out.  German  v/ritei  s  are  under  r,o  res- 
traint wiih  their  readers  ;  tSieu-  works  being  received 
and  commented  upon  as  oracles,  they  may  envelope 
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them  with  as  many  clouds  as  they  Hke  ;  patience  is 
never  wautirsfj  to  draw  those  clouds  aside  ;  but  it  is 
Decessary  at  ienr^th  to  discover  a  divinity;  for  what 
the  GeriTians  can  least  support,  is  to  see  their  expec- 
tations deceived  :  their  efforts  and  their  perseverance 
render  some  great  coiiciusion  needful.  IF  no  new  or 
strong  thougiits  are  discovered  in  a  book,  it  is  soon 
disdained;  and  if  all  is  pardoned  in  behalf  of  supe- 
rior talent,  they  scarcely  know  hov/ to  appreciate  the 
various  kinds  of  address  displayed  in  endeavouring  to 
supply  the  want  of  it. 

The  prose  of  t'ne  Germans  is  often  too  much  neg- 
lected. They  attach  more  importance  to  style  in 
France  than  in  Germany  ;  it  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  interest  excited  by  words,  and  the  value  they 
must  acquire  in  a  c<  untry  where  society  is  the  first  ob- 
ject. Everyman  with  a  Httle  understanding  is  a  judge 
of  the  justness  or  suitableness  of  such  and  such  a 
phrase,  while  it  requires  m,uch  attention  and  study  to 
take  in  the  whole  comi^ass  and  connection  of  a  book. 
Besides,  pleasantry  finds  expressions  much  sooner 
than  thoughts,  and  in  all  that  depends  on  words  only, 
we  laug-h  before  we  reflect. 

It  must  be  agreed  nevertheless  that  beauty  of  style 
is  not  merely  an  external  advantage,  for  true  senti- 
ments almost  always  inspire  the  m.ost  noble  and  just 
expressions;  and  if  we  are  allowed  to  be  indulgent  to 
the  style  of  a  philosophical  writing,  we  ought  not  to 
be  so  to  that  of  a  literary  composition:  in  the  sphere 
of  the  fine  arts,  the  form  in  which  a  subject  is  pre- 
sented to  us  is  as  essential  to  the  mind,  as  the  subject 
itselL 

The  dramatic  art  offers  a  strikiiig  example  of  the 
distinct  faculties  of  the  two  nations.  Ail  that  relates 
to  action,  to  intrigue,  to  the  interest  of  events,  is  a 
thousand  times  better  comh/ined,  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter conceived  among  the  French  ;  all  that  depends  on 
the  developement  of  the  impressions  of  the  heart,  on 
the  secret  storms  of  strong  passion,  is  much  better 
investigated  among  the  Germans. 
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In  order  to  attain  the  highest  point  of  perf3ction 
either  country,  it  Vvould  be  necessary  for  the  French- 
man to  be  rciitrioub,  and  the  German  more  a  man  of 
the  worid.  Piety  opposes  itseif  to  levity  of  mind, 
which  is  the  defect  and  the  grace  of  the  French  ria- 
tion  ;  the  kno'.viedge  of  nieD  and  of  society  "ti^ouid 
give  to  the  Germai.s  that  taste  and  faciiiiy  in  liiei-a- 
ture  which  is  at  present  wanting  to  them.  The  wri- 
ters of  tne  two  countries  are  unjust  to  each  ctner :  the 
F:  ench  nevertheless  are  more  guilty  in  this  respect, 
than  the  Gerniai  s  ;  theyjucge  without  knowing  tne 
subject,  and  examine  after  they  have  dccidtd :  the 
Germans  are  moie  impartial.  Extensive  knt.witdge 
presents  to  us  so  many  diftercin:  ways  of  oeholding 
the  same  object,  that  it  imp>:  ts  to  Ui<^  mind  tne  spirit 
of  :olei^tion  w died  sprhu.;S  from  unirersaiity. 

T:-e  FrCiich  wouid  however  caiti  more  by  compre- 
hending German  genius,  Mian  the  Germans  woUiC  in 
sujjeciini^  themselves  to  t-e  eon'!  tiste  of  the  Frr  ych. 
In  cur  days,  wht-nevei  i^n  leaven  has  been 

aliOWca  to  mix  itseit  :  .  i  :  'c^  u'aiity,  the 
Fiei.ch  have  themseives  applau;  r  :  deli«-ht, 

J  J.  Rousseau.  Bcnrirdin  de  Saini:  ic.c.  Chateau- 
biicina,  &.c.are  in  some  of  tneir  works,  even  uT:known 
to  tnemscives,  of  tiie  German  school ;  tnat  is  to  tay, 
they  draw  their -talent  oniy  out  of  tne  internal  souvces 
of  ine  soul.  But  if  German  writers  were  to  De  disci- 
plined according  to  clie  prohib-kory  laws  of  Frei^cli 
literature,  they  uouici  not  know  how  to  steer  amidst 
the  quicksauds  that  would  be  poi-nttd  out  to  them  ; 
they  wuUiO  regret  tne  open  s  a.  '  ^':r  niinds  would 
be  much  more  eistuibed  tnan  e  .  .d.   It  ooes  not 

follow  tna.t  they  oug^i.t  to  hazard  aii,  and  that  ihey 
\V'jUid  do  wrong  in  sometimes  imposing  limits  on 
themselves  ;  but  it  i&  of  consv-quence  to  them  to  be 
piacea  accoiciLig  to  their  own  modes  of  prrceptiou. 
In  order  to  induce  them  to  acopt  certain  necesfea^  y 
rcsirictionsj  we  must  recur  to  tne  principle  of  tht-se 
restrictions  witi^out  employing  the  auti  ority  of^  ridi- 
cule, wnich  is  always  hiei.ly  offensive  lo  teem. 

f^len  of  genius  in  all  countries  are  formed  to  under- 
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stand  and  esteem  each  other  :  but  the  viilcrar  class  of 
wi iters  and  readers,  whether  German  treiicn, , 
briiis;-  to  our  recoilectlon  that  fabie  ot  La  Foijtaine, 
T/Iiere  tlie  stork  car.not  eat  in  the  dish,T;or  tiie  fox  in 
the  bottle.  The  most  coiTiplete  contrast  is  perceived 
between  minds  developed  in  solitude,  and  those  form-  . 
ed  by  socjyty.  laipressions  from  external  objects  and 
the  inwara  recoil,  ctit  i  s  of  t'ne  soul,  the  knowledge  of 
men  and  abstract  ideas,  action  and  theory,  yield  con- 
ciudons  totally  opposite  to  each  other.  The  litera- 
ture, the  arts,  the  philosophy,  the  religion  of  th.ese 
two  nations  attest  this  difference;  and  the  eternal 
boundary  of  the  Rnine  separates  two  intellectual  re- 
gions, which,  no  less  Uvm  the  two  countries,  are  for- 
eign to  erxn  otner. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

^/  the  Judgment  formed  by  the  Eiiglhh  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Gernian  Literature, 


"C^ERMAN  literature  is  much  better  known  in  Eng- 
land than  in  France.  In  England,  the  foreign  langua- 
ges are  m'  re  studied,  and  the  Germans  are  more  na- 
turally connected  with  the  English,  than  with  the 
French  ;  nevertheless  prejudices  exist  even  in  Eng- 
land both  against  the  philosophy  and  the  literature  of 
Germany.  It  may  be  interesting  to  examine  the  cause 
of  them. 

The  miinds  of  the  people  of  England  are  not  formed 
by  a  taste  for  society,  by  the  pleasure  and  interest  ex- 
cited by  conversation.  Business,  the  parliament,  the 
administration,  fill  all  heads;  and  political  interests 
are  the  principal  objects  of  their  meditations.  The 
English  wish  to  discover  consequences  immediately 
applicable  to  every  subject,  and  from  thence  arises 
their  disiike  of  a  philosophy,  which  has  for  its  object 
tiie  beautiful,  rather  than  the  useful. 

The  English,  it  is  true,  do  not  separate  dignity  from 
utility,  3nd  they  are  always  ready,  when  it  is  necessary, 
to  sacrifice  the  useful  to  the  honourable  ;  but  they 
are  not  of  those,  who,  as  it  is  said  in  Hamlet,  "  with 
«  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse,"  a  sort  of  con- 
versation of  vv^hich  the  Germans  are  very  fond.  Tne 
philosophy  of  the  English  is  directed  to\vards  results 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  humanity:  the  Germans  pur- 
sue truth  for  its  own  sake,  without  thinking  on  the 
advantages  which  men  may  derive  from  it.  The  na- 
ture of  their  different  governments  having  offered 
them  no  great  or  splendid  op,  ortunity  of  attaining 
glory,  or  of  serving  their  couritry,  t.^.ey  attach  them- 
selves to  contemplation  of  every  kind;  and  to  indulge 
it,  seek  iu  heaven  that  space  which  their-  limited  des- 
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tiny  denies  to  them  on  earth.  They  take  pleasure  in 
the  idea],  because  there  is  notiiing-  in  the  actual  state 
of  things  vv'hich  speaks  to  their  imagination.  The 
English,  with  reason,  pride  themselves'in  all  they  pos- 
sess, in  all  they  are,  and  in  all  that  they  rnay  become  ; 
they  place  their  administration  and  love  on  their  laws, 
their  manners,  and  their  forms  of  worship.  These 
r>oble  sentim.ents  give  to  the  soul  more  stren.^th  and 
energy;  but  thcaght,  perhaps,  takes  a  bolder  f!i-g;ht, 
^Then  it  has  neither  limit  nor  determinate  aim  ;  and 
v/hen  incessantly  connecting  itself  with  the  immense 
and  the  infinite,  ViO  interest  brhigs  it  back  to  the  af- 
fairs of  this  world. 

Whenever  an  idea  is  consolidated,  or  in  other  words, 
v/htn  it  is  changed  hito  effect,  nothujg  can  be  better 
than  to  examine  attentively  its  consequences  and  con- 
clusions, and  then  to  circumscribe  and  fix  them  :  but 
vfheu  it  is  merely  in  theory,  it  should  be  considereci  in 
itself  alone.  either  practice  nor  utility  are  the  ob- 
jects of  inquiry;  and  the  pursuit  of  inith  in  philoso- 
phy, like  imagination  in  poetry,  shoukl  be  free  from 
all  restraint. 

The  Germans  are  to  the  human  mind  wdiat  pioneers 
are  to  an  army  ;  they  try  new  roads,  they  atten^pt  un- 
known means  :  how  can  v.  e  avoid  being  curious  to 
kriow  what  they  say  on  their  rtturn  from  their  excur- 
sior-s  into  ii;iii=ity  ?  The  Englisli,  who  have  hO  niuch 
originality  of  chaiacter,  have  nevertheless  getieiaiiy  a 
dreaci  of  new  systems.  Justi.ess  of  thought  has  been 
so  beneficia.]  to  them  in  the  affairs  of  iite,  that  they 
like  to  uiscover  it  even  in  intelitctuai  studies;  anci  yet 
it  is  in  these  that  i)Oidness  is  inseparable  from  genius. 
Gtnius,  provided  it  respect  religion  and  nxcraiity, 
should  be  free  to  take  ai  y  flight  it  chooses  :  ii  ag- 
grandiz-^s  the  esupire  of  ti)ougiit.  Literature,  Ui  Ger- 
many, is  so  impressed  w  ih  tne  reigning  phiioLOphy, 
that  the  repugnance  fcit  foi  the  one  will  njAueiiCe  tne 
jucigment  wc  lorm  of  the  oth<-r.  The  Eugiish  have 
hovv'ever,  for  some  time,  traiiSiated  the  German  po 
ets  with  pleasure,  anci  go  not  laii  to  perceive  tiiai  aval 
ogy  wliich  ought  to  result  from  one  comiuon  origin 
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There  is  more  sensibility  in  the  English  poeliy,  and 
more  imagination  in  that  of  Germany.  Domestic  af- 
fections holding  great  sway  over  the  hearts  of  the  Eng- 
lish, their  poetry  is  impressed  with  the  delicacy  and 
solidity  of  those  affections  :  the  Germans,  more  inde- 
pendent in  all  things  because  they  are  less  free,  paint 
sentiments  as  weli  as  ideas  through  a  cloud  :  it  might 
be  said  that  the  universe  vaci'Iates  before  their  eyes  ; 
and  even  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  sight,  those  ob- 
jects arc  multiplied  which  their  talent  renders  useful 
to  its  own  purposes. 

The  principle  of  terror,  which  is  employed  as  one 
of  the  great  means  in  German  poetry,  has  less  ascen- 
dency over  the  imagination  of  the  English  in  our  days. 
They  describe  nature  with  enthusiasm,  but  it  no  longer 
acts  as  a  formidable  power  which  encloses  phantoms 
and  presas^es  within  its  breast ;  and  holds  in  modern 
times  tiie  place  held  by  destiny  among  the  ancients. 
Imagination  in  England  is  almost  always  inspired  by 
sensibility  ;  the  imagmation  of  the  Germans  is  some- 
times rude  and  wild :  the  religion  of  England  is  more 
austere,  that  of  Germany  more  vague  :  and  the  poetry 
of  the  two  nations  must  necessarily  bear  the  impres- 
sion of  their  religious  sentiments.  In  England,  con- 
formity to  rule  does  not  reign  in  the  arts,  as  it  docs  in 
France ;  nevertheless,  public  opinion  holds  a  greater 
sv/ay  there  than  in  Germany.  National  unity  is  the 
cause  of  it.  Tlie  English  wish  in  all  things  to  make 
priiiciples  and  actions  accord  with  each  other.  Theirs 
is  a  wise  and  v/ell  regulated  Ucuion,  which  comprizes 
glory  in  wisdom,  and  liberty  in  order:  the  Germans, 
wiili  whoin  these  are  oniy  subjects  of  reverie,  have 
cxamhicd  ideas  independent  of  their  application,  and 
Irave  thus  tittained  a  hi:3aer  elevation  in  theory. 

It  will  appear  strange  thc^i  the  present  men  of  lite- 
rature m  (TL!i  many  have  snoivn  themselves  more  avei  sc 
than  t;ie  E:^;^'ish  to  the  introduction  of  philosopidcal 
rcil.xtions  in  poetry.  It  is  true,  that  men  of  tlie  high- 
est  genius  in  English  literature,  Shakspeare,  Miiion, 
Drycicn  i  t  his  Odes,  &c.,  are  poets,  who  do  r.ot  rive 
themselves  up  to  a  spirit  of  argumeiUation  ;  but  Pope, 
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and  many  others,  must  be  considered  as  didactic  poets 
and  moralists.  The  Germans  have  renewed  their 
youth,  the  English  are  become  mature.*  The  Ger- 
mans profess  a  doctrine  which  tends  to  revive  enthu- 
siasm in  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  and  they 
■will  merit  applause  if  they  succeed  ;  for  this  age  lays 
restraints  also  on  them,  and  there  was  never  a  period 
in  which  there  existed  a  greater  inclination  to  despise 
all  that  is  merely  beautiful ;  none  in  which  that  most 
common  of  al!  questions,  What  is  it  good  for  ?  has 
Tieen  more  frequently  repeated. 

*  The  English  poets  of  our  times,  without  entering  iiit# 
©oncert  with  the  Germans,  have  adopted  the  same  system.  Di- 
dactic poetry  has  given  pb.ce  to  the  fictions  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  the  empurpled  colours  of  the  east :  the  reasonmg-  faculties, 
and  even  elo^uenc^  itself,  are  not  sufficient  to  an  art  essentially 
ereative^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

©/  the  f-^rincipal  Epochs  of  German  Literature, 


(jTERMAX  literature  has  never  had  what  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  a  golden  age,  that  is  to  say,  a  period 
in  which  the  progress  of  science  is  encouraged  by  the 
protection  of  the  sovereign  power.  Leo  X.  in  Italy, 
Louis  XIV.  in  France,  and  in  ancient  times,  Pericles 
and  Augustus,  have  given  their  names  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  We  may  also  consider  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  as  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  English 
literature:  but  this  nation,  which  exists  b\  its  own 
powers,  has  never  ovv^ed  its  great  men  to  the  influence 
of  its  kings.  Germany  was  divided  ;  in  Austria  no 
love  of  literature  was  discovered,  and  in  Frederic  11. 
(who  was  all  Prussia  in  himself  alone,)  no  interest 
whatever  for  German  writers.  Literature,  in  Germa- 
ny, has  then  never  been  concentrated  to  one  point,  and 
has  never  found  support  in  the  state  Perhaps  it  owes 
to  this  abandonment,  as  well  as  to  the  independence 
consequent  on  it,  much  of  its  originality  and  energy. 

"  We  have  seen  poetry  (says  Schilier)  despised 
"  by  Frederic,  the  favoured  son  of  his  country,  fly 
"  from  the  powerful  throne  which  refused  to  protect 
"  it :  but  it  still  dared  to  call  itself  German  ;  it  felt 
"  proud  in  being  itself  the  creator  of  its  own  glory. 

The  songs  of  German  bards  resounded  on  the  sum- 
"  mits  of  the  mountain,  were  precipitated  as  torrents 
"  into  the  vallies  :  the  poet,  independent,  acknowledg- 
"  ed  no  law,  sa.ve  the  impressions  of  his  own  soul,  no 
"  sovereign  but  his  own  genius." 

It  naturally  followed  from  the  want  of  encourage- 
ment given  by  government  to  men  of  literal^  talents 
in  Germany,  that  their  attempts  were  made  privately 
and  uidividually  in  different  directions,  and  that  they 
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arrived  late  at  the  truly  remarkable  period  of  their  lit- 
erature. 

The  G  erman  language,  for  a  thousand  years,  was 
at  first  cultivated  by  monks,  then  by  knights,  and  af- 
terwards by  artisans,  such  as  Hans-Sachs,  Sebastian 
Brand,  and  others,  down  to  the  period  of  the  reforma» 
tion ;  and  latterly  by  learned  men  who  have  rendered 
it  a  language  well  adapted  to  all  the  subtleties  of 
thought. 

In  examining  the  works  of  which  German  literature 
is  composed,  we  find,  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
author,  traces  of  these  different  modes  of  culture  ; 
as  we  see  in  mountains  strata  of  the  various  minerals 
%vhich  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  have  deposited  in 
them.  The  style  changes  its  nature  almost  entirely, 
according  to  the  writer;  and  it  is  necessary  for  foreign- 
ers to  make  a  new  study  of  every  new  book  which  they 
■wish  to  understand. 

The  Germans,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  in  the  times  of  chivalry,  had  also  their 
troubadours  and  warriors,  who  sung  of  love  and  of 
battles.  An  epic  poem  has  lately  been  discovered  cal- 
led the  "  Nibelungs,"  which  was  composed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  we  see  in  it  the  heroism  and  fideli- 
ty which  distinguished  the  men  of  those  times,  when 
all  was  as  true,  strong,  and  determinate,  as  the  prim- 
itive colours  of  nature.  The  German  in  this  poem  is 
more  clear  and  simple  than  it  is  at  present ;  general 
id'eas  v/ere  not  yet  introduced  into  it,  and  traits  of 
character  only  are  narrated.  The  German  nation 
might  then  have  been  considered  as  the  most  warlike 
of  all  European  nations,  and  its  ancient  traditions 
speak  only  of  strong  castles  and  beautiful  mistresses, 
to  whom  they  devoted  their  lives.  When  Maximilian 
endeavoured  at  a  later  period  to  revive  chivalry)  the 
human  mind  no  longer  possessed  that  tendency ;  and 
those  religious  disputes  hadaheady  commenced,  which 
direct  thought  towards  metaphysics,  and  place  the 
strength  of  the  soul  rather  in  opinions  than  in  actions. 

Luther  essentially  improved  his  language  by  making 
it  subservient  to  theolog;ical  discussion :  his  transia- 
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tion  01  the  Psalms  and  the  Bible  is  still  a  fine  speci- 
men of  it.  The  poetical  truth  and  conciseness  which 
he  gives  to  his  style  are  in  all  respects  confornmble  to 
the  genius  of  the  German  language,  and  even  the 
sound  of  the  words  has  an  indescribable  sort  of  ener- 
getic frankness  on  which  we  with  confidence  rely. 
The  political  and  religious  wars  which  the  Germans 
had  the  misfortune  to  wage  with  each  other,  withdrew 
the  minds  of  men  from  literature  ;  and  when  it  Was 
again  resumed,  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  period  in  which  the  desire  of 
imitating  the  French  pervaded  almost  ail  the  courts 
and  writers  of  Europe.  The  works  of  Hagedorn*  of 
Geliert,  of  Weiss,  Sec,  were  only  heavy  French,  no- 
thing original,  nothing  conformable  to  the  natural  gen- 
ius of  the  nation.  Those  authors  endeavoured  to  at- 
tain French  grace  without  being  inspired  with  it,  ei- 
ther by  their  habits,  or  their  modes  of  life.  They 
subjected  themselves  to  ruie,  without  having  either 
the  elegance  or  taste  which  may  render  even  that  des- 
potism agreeable.  Another  school  soon  succeeded 
that  of  the  French,  and  it  was  in  Germanic  Switzer- 
land that  it  was  erected :  this  school  was  at  first  found- 
ed on  an  imitation  of  English  writers.  Bodmer,  sup- 
ported by  the  example  of  the  great  Haller,  endeavour- 
ed to  show  that  English  literature  agreed  better  with 
the  German  genius,  than  that  of  France.  Gottsched, 
a  learned  man  without  taste  or  genius,  contested  this 
opinion,  and  great  light  sprung  from  the  dispute  be- 
tween these  two  schools.  Some  men  then  began  to 
strike  out  a  new  road  for  themselves.  Klopstock  held 
the  highest  place  in  the  English  school,  as  Wieland 
did  in  that  of  the  French;  but  Klopstock  opened  a 
new  career  for  his  succession,  while  Wieland  was  at 
once  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  French  school  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  first,  because  no  other  could 
equal  him  in  that  kind  of  writing,  and  the  last,  because 
after  him  the  German  wi^iters  pursued  a  path  widely 
different.  As  there  still  exist  in  all  the  Teutonic  na- 
tions some  sparks  of  that  sacred  fire  which  is  again 
smothered  by  the  ashes  of  time,  Klopstock,  at  first 
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imitating  the  English,  succeeded  at  last  in  awakenin;^ 
the  imagination  and  character  peculiar  to  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  Winckelmann 
in  the  arts,  Lessing  in  criticism,  and  Goethe  in  poe- 
try, founded  a  true  German  school,  if  we  may  so  call 
that,  which  admits  of  as  many  differences,  as  there 
are  individuals,  or  varieties  of  talent.  I  shall  exam- 
ine separately  poetry,  the  dramatic  art,  novels,  and 
history:  but  every  man  of  genius  constituting  (it  may 
be  said)  a  separate  school  in  Germany,  it  appears  to 
me  necessary  to  begin  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
principal  traits  which  distinguish  each  writer  individ- 
ually, and  by  personally  characterizing  their  most  cele» 
brated  men  of  literature,  before  I  set  abomt  analyzing 
their  works. 
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Of  all  the  Germans  who  have  written  after  the 
French  manner,  Wifcland  is  the  only  one  whose  works 
have  genius  ;  and  although  he  has  almost  always  imi- 
tated the  literature  of  foreign  countries,  we  cannot  avoid 
acknowledging  the  great  services  he  has  rendered  to 
that  of  his  ov/n  nation,  by  improving  its  language  and 
giving  it  a  versification  mere  flowing-  and  harmonious. 
There  was  already  in  Germany  a  crowd  of  writers, 
■who  endeavoured  to  fohow  the  traces  of  French  lite- 
rature, such  as  it  wao  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Wie- 
land  is  tne  first  v.'ho  intr;  duced  with  success  that  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  his  prose  writings  he  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Voltaire,  aiid  'n  his  poetry  to 
Ariosto  ;  but  these  resemblances,  which  are  voluntary 
on  nis  part,  do  not  prevent  him  from  being  by  nature 
eompletely  German.  Wieland  is  ii;ii;)itely  better  in- 
formed than  Voitaire :  he  nas  studied  the  ancienis 
with  more  erudition  than  has  been  done  by  any  poet  in 
France.  Neither  thedefcc;:,  nor  the  powerc  of  Wie- 
land  allow  him  to  give  to  his  wriiing3  any  portion  of 
the  French  lightness  and  grace. 

In  his  philosophical  novels  Agathon  and  Percgrinus 
Proteus,  he  begins  very  soon  with  analysis,  discussion, 
and  metaphysics.  Ke  considers  it  as  a  diuyto  mix  with 
them  passages  which  we  commronly  call  flowery  ;but  we 
are  sensible  that  his  natural  disposition  would  iead  him 
to  fathom  ail  the  depths  of  the  sui^ject  which  he  en- 
deavours to  treat.  In  the  novels  of  Wieland  serious- 
ness and  gaiety  are  both  too  decidedly  expressed  ever 
to  blend  with  each  other  ;  for  in  all  things,  though 
contrasts  are  striking,  contrary  extremes  are  weaii- 
some. 
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In  order  to  imitate  V oltaire,  it  is  necessary  to  pos- 
fjess  a  sarcasiic  and  philosophical  irony,  which  renders 
us  careless  of  every  thing-,  except  a  poignant  manner  of 
expressing  that  irony.  "A  German  can  never  attain 
that  briiliant  freedom  of  pleasantry  ;  he  is  too  much 
attached  to  truth,  he  wishes  to  know  and  to  explain  what 
things  are,  and  even  when  he  adopts  reprehensible  opin- 
ions, a  secret  repentance  slackens  his  space  in  spite  of 
himself.  The  Epicurean  philosophy  does  not  suit  the 
German  mhid  ;  they  give  to  that  'phiiosophy  a  dog- 
matical character,  while  in  reality  it  is  seductive  only 
-^vhen  it  presents  itself  under  %ht  and  airy  forms  : 
as  soon  as  you  invest  it  vdth  principles^  il  is  equally 
displeasing  to  ail. 

The  poetical  works  of  Wieland  have  much  more 
grace  and  origmality  ih-an  his  prose  writings.  Obe- 
ron  and  the  other  poems  of  which  I  shall  speak 
separately,  ar^  charming  and  full  of  imagination. 
Wieiand  has  however  been  reproached  far  having 
treated  the  subject  of  love  v/ith  too  little  severity,  and 
he  is  natural ly  thu^  condemned  by  his  ovv'n  country- 
juen,  who  still  respect  women  a  little  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  ancestors  ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  wanderings  of  imagination  v/hich  Wieland  allowed 
himself,  we  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  in  him  a  large 
portion  of  true  sensibility  :  he  has  often  had  a  good  or 
bad  intention  of  jesring  on  tlie  subject  of  love  ;  but  his 
disposition,  naturally  serious,  prevents  him  from  giv- 
ing himself  boldly  up  to  it.  iie  reseuibies  tjiat  prophet 
who  found  hiui^clf  obliged  to  bless  where  he  wished 
to  curse  ;  and  he  ends  in  tenderness  what  was  begun  in 
irony. 

In  our  intercourse  v/iih  Wieland  we  arc  charmed, 
precisely  because  his  ruxiurai  cuaiities  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  r:.-,iiosophy.  Tr-is  c;ls:igrccaicnt  juighl  be 
preju diced  to  hin?  us  a  writer,  but  it  renders  lAm  more 
attractive  in  society  ;  he  is  ar.in.aved,  entliusiasiic,  and, 
like  all  men  of  genius,  slid  young  eten  i;i  ids  old  age  ; 
ye;  he  vvishes  to  be  bccnl'eal,  ard  is  ap.gry  with  those 
who  v,-ould  employ  iiis  fuiC  iuiai^ination  in  the  establish* 
iTient  of  liis  iaith. 
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Katurally  benevolent,  he  is  nevertheless  susceptible 
oF  in  huiTiOur  ;  sometimes,  because  hv.  is  Dot  pleased 
Vritu  himsea^,  alici  sometimes,  because  he  is  not  pleas- 
ed with  otiiers;  he  is  not  pleased  with  himself,  because 
he  wouid  wiliingiy  arrive  ct  a  degree  of  peif-ction  in 
the  manrser  of  expressint*;  his  thoughts,  of  whiCu 
neither  v>'ords  nor  taiai;s  are  snseeptiljie.  He  f!oes 
r.ot  clioose  to  satisfy  himself  with  those  inriehhite 
terms,  Wi  ich  perhaps  agree  bttter  with  the  art  of  con- 
versation than  perfection  itseii  ;  he  is  soinetin^.es  dis- 
pleased witii  ou.ers,  because  liis  cloctrii-e,  which  is  a 
li'tle  reiaxed,  and  his  seniimeiita,  wiiich  are  hi.^ldy  ex- 
alted, are  not  always  easily  recoiiciiod.  He  co'icains 
witcin  hi^.r.self  a  Freiich  poet  aiid  a  Gern;an  puiloso- 
piicr;  who  arc  alternattiy  angry  wiih  eacn  ot:^.er; 
but  this  aiiger  is  stili  very  easy  to  bear  ;  and  Ids  Ch- 
cours;^tiiiea  witii  ideas  aiid  k-ov/ieoy^e,  miv.  i.t  sv.;>ply 
inyiiy  men  of  talent  with  a  foundation  ioi  conversation 
of  vas  ions  so,  ts. 

Tnenew  vviiters  v/ho  have  excluded  all  forei9;n  influ- 
ence from  German  literature,  have  been  often  u  .just  to 
Vvicla'  o  :  it  is  iiC  -vviiose  works,  even  in  a  tiansiation, 
have  exeiteci  th^,  it:terest  ot  ail  Europe  :  it  is  he  who 
has  reiidcrcd  the  science  of  antiquity  subservient  to  tlie 
charms  of  iiteratiirc  ;  it  ]s  he  also  who,  inverse,  nas 
given  a  n.Ubuai  aiici  i^raccful  flcxibiiity  to  his  fertile 
but  lou'^h  iy.nL,uage  ;  it  is  ijcvei  thciess,  true,  mat  nis 
ccuutry  vvon.jci  uO  b;-  uenehted  by  possessing  riiany  im- 
itators of  his  writings.:  natioiiaJ  originaiity  is  a  much 
better  tning;  anu  w  e  ought  to  wish,  even  when  we  ac- 
knowietige  Wielanu  to  be  a  great  master,  tiiat  he  may 
have  no  disciples. 


CHAPTER  T. 
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In  Germany,  there  have  been  "many  more  retnarka- 
ble  !Tien  of  the  English,  than  of  the  French  shcool. 
Amony;st  the  writers  foi  med  by  English  literature  we 
must  fii  St  reckon  the  admirable  Haller,  whose  uoetie 
genius  served  him  so  etiectua;ly,  as  a  learned  man,  in 
inspiring  him  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautles'of  nature,  and  the  most  extensive  views  of  its 
various  phenomena;  Gessnei,  wiiose  v\orks  are  even 
more  valued  in  France  than  in  Germany ;  Gleim, 
Ramier,  S^c,  and  above  their,  all  Klopstock. 

His  genius  was  inflamed  by  reaciiiig  Milton  and 
Young;  but  it  was  v/ith  him  that  the  true  Gciman 
school  first  began.  He  expresses  in  a  very  happy  rKin- 
ner  in  one  of  his  odes  the  emulation  of  the  two 
Muses. 

"  I  have  seen — Oli  \  tell  me,  was  it  the  present,  or 

did  I  contemplate  the  future  ? — I  have  seen  the 
"  M oseof  GciUiany  errter  tlie  li.vt  with  the  English 
"  Muse,  and  fuli  of  arcicur  press  forward  to  victory. 

Two  goals,  erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  course, 
«  were  scarcely  distinguisK:able  :  one  was  shaded  by 
"  an  oak,  the  other  was  surrounded  with  palm  trees.* 

"  Accustomed  to  such  combats,  the  Muse  of  Albion 
^'proudly  dcsceiidcd  on  the  arena;   she  recollected 

the  ground  wnich  she  ha  1  already  traversed  in  her 
«  sublime  contest  with  ti^e  son  of  Meoriides,  with  the 
"  lyrist  of  the  Capitol,  bhe  saw  her  rival  young  and 
«  trembling,  but  her  emotion  was  glorious;  the  ar- 

*  The  oak  Is  the  emblem  of  patriotic  poetry,  and  the  palm- 
tree  that  of  the  reUgious  poetzy,  v/hich  comes  trom  tiie  east. 
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f  dour  of  victoiy  flushed  her  couTjtenance,  and  her 

golden  hair  flowed  on  her  shoulders. 

Scarcely  retaining  her  respiration  ^vithin  her  agita- 

ted  bosom,  already  she  thought  she  heard  the  trump- 

et;  she  devoured  the  arena  whh  ardent  eyes  ;  she 
K  bent  herself  towards  the  goal. 

«  Proud  of  such  a  rival,  still  more  proud  of  her- 
"  self  the  noble  English  Muse  measured  the  daugh- 
«  ter  of  Tuisco  \vith  a  glance.  Yes,  I  remember, 
«  said  she,  in  the  forests  of  oak,  near  the  ancient  bards, 

to.2:ether  we  sprung  into  birth. 

"  But  I  was  told  that  thou  wert  no  more  :  pardon, 
O  Muse,  if  thou  revive-st  to  immortal  life,  pardon 

«•  me  that  I  knen-it  not  till  nov/.    Nevertheless  I  shall 
know  it  better  when  w-e  arrive  at  the  goal. 
"  It  is  there — dost  thou  see  it  in  the  distance  •  be- 
yond  that  oak,  seest  thou  those  palms,  cans't  thou 

"  disceiTi  the  crown  ?  thou  art  silent^ — Oh  !  that  proud 

«  silence,  that  constrained  countenance,  that  look  of 

^  fire  fixed  on  the  earth — I  know  it. 

«  Nevertheless — think  again  before  the  dangerous 

^  signal,  tiiink— -is  it  not  I  who  maintained  the  contest 

"  with  the  Muse  of  Thermophylae,  v.ith  her  also  of 

«  the  seven  hills  ■ 

'»  She  said  :  the  decisive  moment  is  arrived,  the 

"  hei^ld  approaches  ;  O  daughter  of  Albion  cried  the 

"  Muse  of  Germany,  I  love  thee;  in  admiring,  I  love 
thee — but  the  palm  of  immortality  is  dearer  to  me 
even  than  thou  art.    Seize  the  crown  if  thy  genius 

«  demands  it,  but  let  me  be  allowed  to  partake  it  with 

«  thee. 

"  Hov,^  my  heart  beats — immortal  gods — even,  if 
«  I  were  to  arrive  the  first  at  the  sublime  object  of  our 
"  course — Oh  !  then  thou  wouldst  follow  close  upon 
«  me — thy  breath  would  agitate  my  flowing  hair, 

"  All  at  once  the  trumpet  resounded  ;  they  fly  with 
^  the  rapidity  of  an  eagle ;  a  cloud  of  d\ist  extends 
"itself  over  the  -wide  career:  I  saw  them  near  the 
"  oak,  but  the  cloud  thickened,  and  they  were  soon 
«  lost  to  my  sight." 

TOL.  i.  X 
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It  is  thus  that  the  ode  finishes,  and  there  is  a  grace 
in  not  pointing  out  the  victor. 

I  refer  the  examination  of  Klopstock's  works  in  a 
literary  point  of  view  to  the  chapter  on  German  poe- 
try, and  I  noAv  confine  myself  to  the  pointing  them  out 
as  the  actions  of  his  life.  The  aim  of  all  his  works, 
is  either  to  awaken  patriotism  in  his  country,  or  to 
celebrate  religion  :  if  poetry  had  its  saints,  Klopstock 
would  certainly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  first  of 
them. 

The  greater  part  of  his  odes  may  be  considered  as 
Christian  psalms;  Klopstock  is  the  David  of  the  New 
Testament :  but  that  which  honours  his  character 
above  all,  v/ithout  speaking  of  his  genius,  is  a  reli- 
gious hymn  under  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  called 
the  Messiah,  to  which  he  devoted  twenty  years.  The 
Christian  world  already  possessed  two  poems,  the 
Inferno  of  Dante,  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost :  one 
was  full  of  images  and  phantoms,  like  the  external 
religion  of  the  Italians.  Milton  who  had  lived  in  the 
midst  of  civil  wars,  above  ail  excelled  in  the  painting 
of  his  characters ;  and  his  Satan  is  a  gigantic  rebel 
armed  against  the  monarchy  of  heaven.  Klopstock 
has  conceived  the  Christian  sentiment  in  all  its  purity  ; 
he  consecrated  his  soul  to  the  divine  Saviour  of  men. 
The  fathers  of  the  church  inspired  Dante  ;  the  Bible 
inspired  Milton  :  the  greatest  beauties  of  Klopstock's 
poem  are  derived  from  the  Nev/  Testament ;  from  the 
divine  simplicity  of  the  gospel  he  knew  how  to  draw 
a  charming  strain  of  poetry,  which  does  not  lessen  its 
purity.  In  beginning  this  poem,  it  seems  as  if  we 
were  entering  a  great  clmrch,  in  the  midst  of  which 
an  organ  is  heard,  and  that  tender  emotion,  that  devout 
meditation  which  inspires  us  in  our  Christian  temples, 
also  pervades  the  soul  as  we  read  the  Messiah. 
Kiopsiock,  in  his  youth,  proposed  to  himself  this  po- 
em as  the  object  and  end  of  his  existence.  It  appears 
to  me  that  men  would  acquit  themselves  worthily  with 
respect  to  this  life,  if  a  noble  object,  a  grand  idea  of 
any  sort,  distinguished  their  passage  through  the 
world;  and  it  is  already  an  honourable  proof  of  ehar- 
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ucter  to  be  able  to  direct  towards  one  enterprize  all 
the  scattered  rays  of  our  faculties,  the  results  of  our 
labour.  In  whatever  manner  we  judge  of  the  beauties 
and  defects  of  the  Messiah,  we  ought  frequePitly  to 
read  over  some  of  its  verses  :  the  reading  of  the  whole 
work  may  be  wearisome,  but  every  time  that  we  return 
to  it,  we  breathe  a  sort  of  perfmne  of  the  soul,  which 
makes  us  feel  an  attraction  to  all  things  holy  and 
celestial. 

After  long  labours,  after  a  great  number  of  years, 
Klopstock  at  length  concluded  his  poem.  Horace, 
Ovid,  he.  have  expressed  in  various  manners  the  no- 
ble pride  which  seemed  to  ensure  to  them  the  immor- 
tal duration  of  their  works  : 

"  Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennliis 

and, 

"  Nomenqiie  erit  indelibile  nostrum."f 

A  sentiment  of  a  very  diiTerent  nature  penetrated  the 

soul  of  Klopstock  when  bis  Messiah  was  finished. 

He  expresses  it  thus  in  his  Ode  to  the  Redeemer, 

which  is  at  the  end  of  his  poem. 

"  I  have  hoped  in  thee,  O  heavenly  Mediator  !  I 

"  have  sung  the  canticle  of  the  new  covenant :  the  for- 

"  midable  race  is  run,  and  thou  hast  pardoned  my  tot- 

"  tering  footsteps. 
"  Gratitude  !  eternal,  ardent,  exalted  sentiment !  O 

^'  cause  the  harmony  of  my  harp  to  resound.  O, 

"  haste  !  my  heart  is  overwhelmed  with  joy,  and  I 

"  shed  tears  of  rapture. 

"  1  ask  no  recompense  ;  have  I  not  already  tasted 
the  pleasure  of  angels  since  I  have  sung  the  glories 
of  my  God  ?  The  emotion  it  occasioned  penetra^:c^l 
to  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  soul,  and  it  vibiated 

"  all  that  is  most  intimately  connected  with  my  be^ 

5ng.  ; 

"  Heaven  and  earth  disappeared  from  my  sight  ; 

*    I  have  erected  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass," 
f    The  memory  of  my  name  shall  be  indehbie," 
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"  but  soon  the  storm  subsided  :  the  breath  of  my  life 
"  resembled  the  pure  and  serene  air  of  a  vernal  day. 

"  Ah  !  am  I  not  rccompenced  ?.  have  I  not  seen  the 
"  tears  of  Christians  flow  I  and  in  another  world,  per- 
"  haps,  they  v/ill  again  welcome  me  with  those  holy 
"  tears  !  I  have  also  felt  terrestrial  joy  ;  my  heart  (in 
^  vain  woald  I  conceal  it  from  thee),  my  heart  was  an - 

imated  by  ambition  for  glory  :  in  my  youth  it  palpita- 
"  ted  with  this  sentiment ;  it  still  palpitates,  but  with  a 
"  mors  chastened  ardour. 

Has  not  thy  apostle  said  to  the  faithful,  '  If  there 
"  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  those 

things  — It  is  this- celestial  flame  which  I  have  cho- 
"  sen  for  my  guide  ;  it  appears  before  my  steps,  and 

displays  a  holier  path  to  my  ambitious  sight. 

Led  by  this  light,  the  delusion  of  terrestrial  pleas- 
^'  ures  has  not  deceived  me.  When  I  was  in  danger 
"  of  wandering,  the  recollection  of  the  holy  hours  in 
"  which  my  soul  was  initiated,  the  harmonious  voices 

of  angels,  their  harps,  their  concerts  recalled  me  to 
^'  myself. 

I  am  at  the  goal,  yes,  I  h?ive  reached  it,  and  I 
"  tremble  with  happiness  ;  thus  (to  speak  in  a  human 

manner  of  celestial  things),  thus  we  shall  be  affect- 
"  ed,  when  at  a  future  day  we  shall  find  ourselves  in 
"  the  presence  of  Him  who  died  and  rose  again  for  us. 

"  It  is  my  Lord  and  my  God,  whose  powerful  hand 
"  has  led  me  to  this  goal  through  the  graves  which 
"  surrounded  me  :  he  armed  me  with  strength  and  cour- 

age  against  approaching  death  ;  and  dangers,  un- 
"  known,  but  terrific,  were  warded  from  the  poet  who 

was  thus  protected  by  a  celestial  shield. 

"  I  have  finished  the  song  of  the  new  covenant.  I 

have  traversed  the  formidable  course.  O  heavenly 
"  Mediator,  in  thee  have  I  pet  my  trust." 

This  mixture  of  poetic  enthusiasm  and  religious 
confidence  inspires  both  admiration  and  tenderness. 
Men  of  talents  formerly  addressed  themselves  to  fab- 
ulous deities.  Kiopstock  has  consecrated  his  talents 
to  God  himself,  and  by  the  happy  union  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  with  poetry,  he  shews  the  Germans  how 
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possible  it  is  to  attain  a  property  in  the  fine  arts  which 
may  belong  peculiarly  to  themselves,  without  being 
derived,  as  servile  imitations,  from  the  ancients. 

Those  who  have  known  Klopstock,  respect  as  much 
as  they  admire  him.  Religion,  liberty,  love,  occu- 
pied all  his  thoughts.  His  religious  profession  was 
found  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties  :  he  even 
gave  up  the  cause  of  liberty  when  innocent  blood  would 
have  defiled  it  ;  and  fidelity  consecrated  all  the  attach- 
ments of  his  heart.  Never  had  he  recourse  to  his  im- 
agination to  justify  an  error  ;  it  exalted  his  soul  with- 
out leading  it  astray.  It  is  said,  that  his  conversation 
was  full  of  wit  and  taste  ;  that  he  loved  the  society  of 
women,  particularly  of  French  women,  and  that  he 
was  a  good  judge  of  that  sort  of  charm  and  grace 
which  pedantry  reproves.  I  readily  believe  it  ;  for 
there  is  always  something  of  universality  in  geniu?, 
and  perhaps  it  is  connected  by  secret  ties  to  grace,  at 
least  to  that  grace  which  is  bestowed  by  nature. 

How  far  distant  is  such  a  man  from  envy,  selfish- 
ness, excess  of  vanity,  which  many  writers  have  ex- 
cused in  themselves  in  the  name  of  the  talents  they 
possessed  !  If  they  had  possessed  more,  none  of 
these  defects  would  have  agitated  them.  We  arc 
proud,  irritable,  astonished  at  our  own  perfection-, 
when  a  little  dexterity  is  mixed  with  the  mediocrity  cl 
our  character  ;  but  true  genius  inspires  gralitude  and 
modesty  ;  for  we  feel  from  whom  we  received  it,  and 
we  are  also  sensible  of  the  limit,  which  he  v/ho  be- 
stowed has  likewise  assigned  to  it. 
I  We  find  in  the  second  part  of  the  Messiah  a  very  fine 
passage  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha 
and  Lazarus,  who  is  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  Gospel  as 
the  image  of  contemplative  virtue.  Lazarus,  who  has 
received  life  a  seoond  time  from  Jesus  Christ,  bids  his 
sister  farewell  with  a  mixture  of  grief  and  of  confi- 
dence which  is  deeply  affecting.  From  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Mary,  Klopstock  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the 
death-bed  of  the  just.  When  in  his  turn  he  was  also 
on  his  death-bed,  he  repeated  his  verses  on  Mary  with 
an  expiring  voice  j  he  recollected  tlicm  through  the 
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shades  of  the  sepulchre,  and  in  feeble  accents  he 
pronounced  them  as  exhorting  himself  to  die  well : 
thus,  the  sentiments  expressed  in  youth  were  suffi- 
ciently pure  to  form  the  consolation  of  his  closing  life. 

Ah  !  how  noble  a  gift  is  genius,  when  it  has  never 
been  profaned,  when  it  has  been  employed  only  in  re- 
vealing to  mankind  under  the  attractive  form  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  generous  sentiments  and  religious  hopes 
which  have  before  lain  dormant  in  the  human  heart. 

This  same  passage  of  the  death  of  Mary  was  read 
•with  the  burial  service  at  Klopstock's  funeral.  The 
poet  was  old  when  he  ceased  to  live,  but  the  virtuous 
man  was  already  in  possession  of  the  immortal'palms 
which  renew  existence  and  flourish  beyond  the  grave. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh  rendered  to  the  pa- 
triarch of  literature  the  honours  which  elsewhere  are 
scarcely  ever  accorded  except  to  rank  and  power,  and 
the  maiies  of  Klopstock  received  the  reward  which  the 
excellence  of  his  life  had  merited.  5! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Lessing  and  Wmckelmann. 


I^ERHAPS  the  literature  of  Germany  alone  derived 
its  source  from  criticism :  in  every  other  place  criti- 
cism has  followed  the  great  productions  of  art ;  but  in 
Germany  it  produced  them.  The  epoch  at  which  lit- 
erature appears  in  its  greatest  splendour  is  the  cause 
of  this  difference.  Various  nations  had  for  many  ages 
becom.e  illustrious  in  the  art  of  writing  :  the  Germans 
acquired  it  at  a  much  later  period,  and  thought  they 
could  do  no  better  than  follow  the  path  already  marked 
out ;  it  was  necessary  then  that  criticism  should  expel 
imitation,  in  order  to  make  room,  for  originality.  Les- 
sir.g  wrote  in  prose  with  unexampled  clearness  and 
precision  :  depth  of  thought  frequently  embarrasses 
the  style  of  the  writers  of  the  new  school  ;  Lessing, 
not  less  profound,  had  something  severe  in  his  charac- 
ter which  made  him  discover  the  most  concise  and 
poignant  modes  of  expression.  Lessing  was  ahvays 
animated  in  his  writings  by  an  emotion  hostile  to  the 
opinions  he  attacked,  and  a  sarcastic  humour  gives 
strength  to  his  ideas. 

He  occupied  himself  by  turns  with  the  theatre,  with 
philosophy,  antiquities,  and  theology,  pursuing  truth 
through  all  of  them,  like  a  huntsman,  who  feels  more 
pleasure  in  the  chase,  than  in  the  attainment  of  his  ob- 
ject. His  style  has,  in  some  respects,  the  lively  and 
brilliant  conciseness  of  the  French  ;  and  it  conduced 
to  render  the  German  language  classical.  The  writ- 
ers of  the  new  school  embrace  a  greater  number  of 
thoughts  at  the  same  tim.e,  but  Lessing  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  admired  ;  lie  possesses  a  new  and  bold 
genius,  which  meets  nevertheless  the  common  compre- 
hensions of  mankind.  His  modes  of  perception  are  Ger- 
man, his  manner  of  expression  European.  Although 
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a  dialectician,  at  once  lively  and  close  iti  his  arguments, 
enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  filled  his  whole  soul  ;  he 
possessed  ardour  without  glare,  and  a  philosophical 
vehemence  which  was  always  active,  and  which  by  re- 
peated strokes  produced  effects  the  most  durable. 
Lessing  analyzed  the  French  theatre,  which  was  then 
fashionable  in  his  country,  and  asserted  that  the  Eng- 
lish drama  was  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
genius  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  judgment  he  passes 
on  Merope,  Zaire,  Semiramis,  and  Rodogune,  he  no- 
tices no  particular  improbability  ;  he  attacks  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  sentiments  and  characters,  and  finds  fault 
with  the  personages  of  those  fictions,  as  if  they  were 
real  beings  :  his  criticism  is  a  treatise  on  the  humafi 
heart,  as  much  as  on  poetical  literature.  To  appre- 
ciate with  justice  the  observations  made  by  Lessing 
on  the  dramatic  system  in  general,  we  must  examine 
as  I  mean  to  do  in  the  following  chapters,  the  princi- 
pal differences  of  French  and  German  opinion  on  that 
subject.  But  in  the  history  of  literature,  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  German  should  have  had  the  courage  to  crit- 
icise a  great  French  writer,  and  jest  with  wit  on  the 
very  prince  of  jesters,  Voltaire  himself. 

It  was  much  for  a  nation  lying  under  the  weight  of 
an  anathema  which  refused  it  both  taste  and  grace,  to 
become  sensible  that  in  every  country  there  exists  a 
national  taste,  a  natural  grace  ;  and  that  literary  fame 
may  be  acquired  in  various  ways.  The  writings  of 
Lessing  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  countrymen  :  they 
read  Shakspeare  ;  they  dared  in  Germany  to  call  them- 
selves German  ;  and  the  rights  of  originality  were  es- 
tablished instead  of  the  yoke  of  correction. 

Lessing  has  composed  theatrical  pieces  and  philo- 
sophical works  which  deserve  to  be  examined  sepa- 
rately ;  we  should  always  consider  German  authors 
under  various  points  of  view.  As  they  are  still  more 
distinguished  by  the  faculty  of  thought  than  by  genius, 
they  do  not  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  any  par- 
ticular species  of  composition  ;  reflection  attracts  them, 
successively  to  different  modes  of  literature. 
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Amongst  the  writings  of  Lessing-,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Laocoon  ;  it  characterises  the  sub- 
jects which  are  suitable  both  to  poetry  and  painting, 
with  as  much  philosophy  in  the  principles  as  sagacity 
in  the  examples  :  nevertheless  Winckelmann  was  the 
man  who  in  Germany  brought  about  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  manner  of  considering  the  arts,  and  litera- 
ture also  as  connected  with  the  arts.  I  shall  speak  of 
him  elsev>-here  under  the  relation  of  his  influence  on 
the  arts ;  but  his  style  certainly  places  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  German  writers. 

This  man,  who  at  first  knew  antiquity  only  by  books, 
•was  desirous  cf  Cvontemplating  its  noble  remains  ;  he 
felt  himself  attracted  with  ardour  towards  the  south  « 
v.-e  still  frequently  find  in  German  imagination  some 
traces  of  that  love  of  the  sun,  that  weariness  of  the 
north,  which  formerly  drew  so  many  northern  nations 
into  the  countries  of  the  south.  A  fine  sky  awakens 
sentiments  similar  to  the  love  we  bear  to  our  country. 
When  Winckelmann,  after  a  long  abode  in  Italy,  re- 
turned to  Germany,  the  sight  of  snow,  of  the  pointed 
roofs  which  it  covers,  and  of  smoky  houses,  filled  him 
with  melancholy.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  no  longer 
enjoy  the  arts,  when  he  no  longer  breathed  the  air 
which  gave  them  birth.  What  contemplative  elo- 
quence do  we  not  discover  in  v.hat  he  has  written  on 
the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Laocoon  !  His  style  is 
caim  and  majestic  as  the  object  of  his  consideration. 
He  gives  to  tne  art  of  writing  the  imposing  dignity  of 
ancient  monuments,  and  his  description  produces  the 
same  sensation  as  the  statue  itself.  No  one  before 
him  had  united  such  exact  and  profound  observation 
with  admiration  so  anim?.ted  ;  it  is  thus,  only,  that  we 
can  comprehend  the  fine  arts.  The  attention  they  ex- 
cite must  be  awakened  by  love;  and  we  must  discover 
in  the  chef-d'-(Ziivres  of  genius,  as  we  do  in  the  fea- 
tures of  a  beloved  object,  a  thousand  charm.s,  which 
are  revealed  to  us  by  the  sentimerits  they  inspire. 

Some  poets,  before  Winckelmann,  had  studied 
Greek  tragedies,  with  the  purpose  of  adapting  them 
to  our-  theatres.    Learned  men  v/ere  known,  whose 
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authority  was  equal  to  that  of  books  ;  but  no  one  had 
hitherto  (to  use  the  expression)  rendered  himself  a 
pagan  in  order  to  penetrate  antiquity.  Winckelmann 
possesses  the  defects  and  advantages  of  a  Grecian  ama- 
teur ;  and  we  feel  in  his  writings  the  adoration  of  beau- 
ty, such  as  it  existed  in  a  nation  where  it  so  ofteq  ob- 
tained the  honours  of  apotheosis. 

Imagination  and  learning  equally  lent  their  different 
lights  to  Winckelmann:  before  him  it  was  thought 
that  they  mutually  excluded  each  other.  He  has 
shewn  us  that  to  understand  the  ancients,  one  was  as 
necessary  as  the  other.  We  can  give  life  to  objects 
of  art  only  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  coun- 
try and  with  the  epoch  in  which  they  existed.  We 
are  not  interested  by  features  which  are  indistinct.  To 
animate  recitals  and  fictions,  where  past  ages  are  the 
theatre,  learning  must  even  assist  the  imagination,  and 
render  it,  if  possible,  a  spectator  of  ■what  it  is  to  paint, 
and  a  cotemporary  of  what  it  relates. 

Zadig  guessed  by  some  confused  traces,  some  words 
half  torn,  at  circumstances  which  he  deduced  from 
the  slightest  indications.  It  is  thus,  that  through  an- 
tiquity we  must  take  learning  for  our  guide :  the  ves- 
tiges which  we  perceive  are  interrupted,  effaced,  dif- 
ficult to  lay  hold  of ;  but  by  making  use  c^t  once  of 
imagination  and  study,  we  bring  back  time,  and  renew  j 
existence.  ' 

When  we  appeal  to  tribunals  to  decide  on  the  truth  j 
of  a  fact,  it  is  sometimes  a  slight  circumstance  which  | 
makes  it  clear.    Imagination  is  in  this  respect  like  a 
judge;  a  single  word,  a  custom,  an  allusion  found  in 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  serves  it  as  a  light,  by 
which  it  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  perfect  truth. 

Winckelmann  knew  how  to  apply  to  his  inspection 
of  the  monuments  of  the  arts  that  spirit  of  judgment 
which  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  men  ;  he  studied 
the  physiognomy  of  the  statue  as  he  vvould  have  done  I 
that  of  a  human  being.    He  seized  with  great  justnessfc  | 
the  slightest  observations,  from  which  lie  knew  how  ! 
to  draw  the  most  striking  conclusions.    A  certain  phy-  ■  | 
siognomy,  an  emblematical  attribute,  a  mode  of  drape- 
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TV,  may  at  once  cast  an  unexpected  light  on  the  long- 
est researches.  The  locks  of  Geres  are  throvvn  back 
■with  a  disorder  that  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Minerva  ;  the  loss  of  Proserpine  has  for  ever 
troubled  the  mind  of  her  mother.  Minos,  the  son 
and  disciple  of  Jupiter,  has  in  our  micdals  the  same 
features  as  his  father;  nevertheless,  the  calm  m.ajesty 
of  the  one,  and  the  severe  expression  of  the  other, 
distinguish  the  sovereign  of  the  Gods  from  the  judge 
of  men.  The  Torso  is  a  fragment  of  the  statue  of 
Hercules  deified  ;  of  him,  ^vho  received  from  Hebe 
the  cup  of  immortality  ;  while  the  Hercules  Farnese 
yet  possesses  only  the  attributes  of  a  mortal ;  each 
contour  of  the  Torso,  as  energetic  as  this  but  more 
rounded,  still  characterizes  the  strength  of  the  hero  ; 
but  of  the  hero  who,  placed  in  heaven,  is  thenceforth 
freed  from  the  rude  labours  of  the  earth.  Ail  is  sym- 
bolical in  the  arts,  and  nature  shows  herself  under  a 
thousand  different  appearances  in  those  pictures,  in 
that  poetry,  where  immobility  must  indicate  motion, 
where  the  inmost  soul  m.ust  be  externally  displayed, 
and  v/here  the  existence  of  a  m.oment  must  last  to 
eternity. 

Winckelmann  has  banished  from  the  fine  arts  in  Eu- 
rope the  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern  taste.  In 
Germ.any,  his  influence  has  been  still  more  displayed 
in  literature  than  in  the  arts.  We  shall,  in  what  fol- 
lows, be  led  to  examine,  Vvhether  the  scrupulous  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients  is  compatible  with  natural  origin- 
ality ;  or  rather,  whether  we  ought  to  sacrifice  that 
originality  in  order  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  choice  of 
subjects,  in  which  poetry,  like  painting,  having  no 
model  in  existence,  can  represent  only  statues.  But 
this  discussion  is  foreign  to  the  merit  of  Winckel- 
mann  :  in  the  fine  arts,  he  has  shown  us  what  consti- 
tuted taste  among  the  ancients  ;  it  was  for  the  moderns, 
in  this  respect,  to  feel  what  it  suited  them  to  adopt  or 
to  reject.  When  a  man  of  genius  succeeds  in  dis- 
playing secrets  of  an  antique  or  foreign  nature,  he 
renders  service  by  the  impulse  which  he  traces :  the 
emotion  thus  received  becomes  part  of  ourselves  ; 
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and  the  greater  the  truth  that  accompanies  it,  the  les3 
servile  is  the  imitation  it  inspires. 

Winckelmann  has  developed  the  true  principles, 
now  admitted  into  the  arts,  of  the  nature  of  the  ideal ; 
of  that  perfect  nature,  of  which  the  type  is  in  our  im- 
agination, and  does  not  exist  elsewhere.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  literature  is  singularly- 
productive. 

The  poetic  of  all  the  arts  is  united  under  the  same 
point  of  view  in  the  writings  of  Winckelmann,  and  all 
have  gained  by  it.  Poetry  has  been  better  compre- 
hended by  the  aid  of  sculpture,  and  sculpture  by  that  ^ 
of  poetry ;  and  we  have  been  led  by  the  arts  of  Greece 
to  her  philosophy.  Those  metaphysics  which  have 
ideas  for  their  object  originate  with  the  Germans,  as 
they  did  formerly  with  the  Greeks,  in  the  adoration  of 
supreme  beauty,  which  our  souls  alone  can  conceive 
and  acknowledge.  This  supreme  ideal  beauty  is  a 
reminiscence  of  heaven,  our  original  country ;  the 
sculptures  of  Phidias,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and 
the  doctrines  of  Plato,  all  agree  to  give  us  the  same 
notion  of  it  under  different  forms. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
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That was  v/anting'  to  Klopstck  v/as  a  crea- 
tive imagination  ;  he  gave  utterance  to  great  thoughts 
and  nobie  sentimePits  in  beautiful  verse  ;  but  he 
was  not  what  might  be  -called  an  artist.  His  inventions 
are  weak ;  and  the  colours  in  which  he  invests  them 
have  scarcely  even  that  plentitude  of  strength  that  we 
-delight  to  meet  with  in  poetry,  and  in  all  other  arts 
Avhich  are  expected  to  give  to  fiction  the  energy  and 
originality  of  ngture.  Klopstock  loses  hirnself  in  the 
ideal :  Goethe  never  gives  up  the  earth  ;  even  in  at=- 
taining  the  most  sublime  coiiceptions,  his  mind  pos- 
sesses vigour  not  weakened  by  sensibility.  Goethe 
might  be  mentioned,  as  the  representative  of  all  Ger- 
man literature  \  not  that  there  are  no  writers  superior 
to  him  in  different  kinds  of  composition,  but  that  he 
unites  in  himself  alone  all  that  distinguishes  German 
genius  :  and  no  one  besides  is  so  remarkable  for  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  imagination  which  neither  Italians, 
English,  or  French,  have  ever  attained. 

Goethe  having  displayed  his  talents  in  ccmpoailion 
of  various  kinds,  the  exammation  of  his  works  will 
fill  tlic  greatest  part  of  the  following  chapters  ;  but 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  man  who  possesses  sucli 
an  iniluence  over  th€  literature  of  his  coimtry  wiH,  it 
appears  to  me,  assist  us  the  better  to  understand  that 
literature. 

Goethe  possesses  superior  talents  for  conversation  ;  • 
and  whatever  we  may  say,  superior  talents  ought  to 
enable  a  man  to  talk.  We  may  however,  produce 
some  examples  of  silent  m.en  of  genius  :  timidity, 
misfortune,  disdain,  or  ennui,  are  often  the  cause  of 
it ;  but,  in  general,  extent  of  ideas  and  warmth  of 
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soul  nalnrally  inspire  the  necessity  of  corarnunicating- 
our  feelings  to  others  ;  and  those  men  who  wiii  not  be 
judged  by  what  they  say,  may  not  deserve  that  we 
should  interest  ourselves  in  what  they  think.  When 
Goethe  is  induced  to  talk,  he  is  admirable;  his  el- 
oquence is  enriched  with  thought  ;  his  pleasantry  is, 
at  the  same  time,  full  of  grace  and  of  philosophy; 
his  imagination  is  impressed  by  external  objects,  as 
was  that  of  the  ancient  artists;  nevertheless  his  rea-= 
son  possesses  but  too  much  the  maturity  of  our  own 
times.  Nothing  disturbs  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and 
e  ven  the  detects  of  his  character,  ill-humour,  embar» 
rassment,  constraint,  pass  like  clouds  round  the  foot 
of  that  mountain  on  the  summit  of  which  his  genius  is 
placed. 

What  is  related  of  the  conversation  of  Diderot  may 
give  some  idea  of  that  of  Goethe  ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  writings  of  Diderot,  the  distance  be- 
tween these  t¥/o  men,  must  be  infinite.  Diderot  is 
the  slave  of  his  genius  ;  Goethe  ever  holds  the  pow- 
ers of  his  mind  in  subjection  :  Diderot  is  affected, 
from  the  constant  endeavour  to  produce  effect ;  but  in 
Goethe  v/e  perceive  disdain  of  success,  and  that  to  a 
degree  that  is  singularly  pleasing,  even  when  we  have 
most  reason  to  find  fault  with  his  negligence.  Diderot 
finds  it  necessary  to  supply  by  philanthropy  his  want  of 
religious  sentiments  ;  Goethe  is  inclined  to  be  more 
])itterthan  sweet;  but,  above  all  he  is  natural  ;  and  in 
fact,  without  this  quality,  what  is  there  in  one  man 
that  should  have  power  to  interest  another  ? 

Goelhe  possesses  no  longer  that  resistless  ardour 
Vt/hich  inspired  him  in  the  composition  of  Werter ; 
but  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  is  still  sufficient  to 
animate  every  thing.  It  might  be  said,  that  he  is  hira- 
hcif  unconnected  with  life,  and  that  he  describes  it 
merely  as  a  painter.  He  attaches  more  value,  at 
present,  to  the  pictures  he  presents  to  us,  than  to  the 
emotions  he  experiences  ;  time  has  rendered  him  a 
spectator.  While  he  still  bore  a  part  in  the  active 
scenes  of  the  passions,  while  he  suffered,  in  his  own 
person,  from  the  perturbations  of  the  heart,  his  wil- 
lings  produced  a  m.orc  lively  impression. 
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As  we  do  not  always  best  appreciate  eur  own  tal- 
er.ts,  Goethe  maintains  at  present,  that  an  author 
s'lould  be  calm  even  when  he  is  wrifing  a  passion- 
ate work  ;  and  that  an  artist  should  equally  be  cool, 
in  order  the  more  pov/erfully  to  act  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  readers.  Perhaps,  in  early  life,  he  would 
not  have  entertained  this  opinion  ;  perhaps  he  was 
then  enslaved  by  his  genius,  rather  than  its  master ; 
perhaps  he  then  felt,  tiiat  the  sublime  and  heavenly 
sentiment  being  cf  transient  duration  in  the  heart  of 
man»  the  poet  is  inferior  to  the  inspiration  which 
animates  him.  and  cannot  enter  into  judgment  on  it^ 
without  losing  it  at  once. 

At  first  we  are  astonished  to  find  coldness,  and  even 
something  like  stiffness,  in  the  author  of  Werter; 
but  when  we  can  prevail  on  him  to  be  perfectly  at 
his  ease,  the  liveliness  of  his  imaginp.tion  makes 
the  restraint  which  we  first  felt  entirely  disappear. 
He  is  a  man  of  universal  mind,  and  impartial  because 
"dniversai ;  for  there  is  r.o  indifference  in  his  imnar- 
tiality  :  his  is  a  double  existence,  a  double  decree 
cf  strength,  a  double  light,  which  on  all  subjects.r en- 
lightens at  once  both  sides  of  the  question.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  think,  nothings  arrests  his  course  ; 
neither  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  nor  the  habits  he 
has  formed,  nor  his  relations  with  social  life  :  his 
eagle  glance  falls  decidedly  on  the  object  he  ob- 
serves. If  his  soul  had  developed  itself  by  actions, 
his  character  would  have  been  more  strongly  mark- 
ed, more  firm,  more  patriotic  ;  but  his  mind  Avould 
not  have  taken  so  wide  a  range  over  every  different 
mode  of  perception  ;  passions  or  interests  would  then 
have  traced  out  to  him  a  positive  path. 

Goethe  takes  pleasure  in  his  writir.i:;.  :.5  well  as 
in  his  conversation,  to  break  the  th.  -  hich  l:e 
himself  has  spun,  to  destroy  the  emotions  he  excites, 
to  throw  down  the  image  he  has  forced  us  to  admire. 
When,  in  his  fictions,  he  inspires  us  with  interest  for 
any  particular  character,  he  soon  shows  the  incon- 
^stencies  which  are  calculated  to  detach  us  from  it. 
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He  disposes  ct  the  poetic  world,  like  a  coriqiieror  of 
the  real  earth  ;  and  thinks  himself  strong  enough  to 
introduce,  as  nature  sometimes  does,  the  genius  of 
destruction  into  his  own  works.  If  he  were  not  an  esti- 
inable  character,  we  should  be  afraid  of  that  species 
of  superiority  which  elevates  itself  above  ail  things  ; 
which  degrades,  and  then  again  raises  up  ;  which  af- 
fects us,  and  then  laughs  at  our  emotion  ;  which  af- 
firms and  doubts  by  turns,  and  always  with  the  same 
success. 

I  have  said,  that  Goethe  possessed  in  himself  alone, 
all  the  principal  features  of  German  genius  ;  they  are 
all  indeed  found  in  him  to  an  eminent  degree  :  a 
great  depth  of  ideas,  that  grace  which  springs  from 
imagination,  a  grace  far  more  original  than  that  which 
is  formed  by  the  spirit  of  society  ;  in  short,  a  sen-^ 
sibility  sometimes  bordering  on  the  fantastic,  but  for 
that  very  reason  the  more  calculated  to  interest  read- 
ers, who  seek  in  books  something  that  may  give  va- 
riety to  iheir  monotonous  existence,  and  in  poetry, 
impressions  which  may  supply  the  want  of  real  events. 
If  Goethe  were  a  Frenchman,  he  would  be  made  to 
talk  from  morning  till  night:  all  the  authors,  who 
were  contemporary  Avith  Diderot,  went  to  derive  ideas, 
from  his  conversation,  and  afforded  him  at  the  same 
time  an  habitual  enjoyment,  from  the  admiration  he 
inspired.  The  Germans  know  not  how  to  make  use 
of  their  talents  in  conversation,  and  so  few  people, 
even  among  the  most  distinguished,  have  the  habit 
of  interrogating  and  answering,  that  society  is  scarce- 
ly at  all  esteemed  among  them  ;  but  the  infliienco 
acquired  by  Goethe  is  not  the  less  extraordinary. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  in  Germany  who 
would  think  genius  discoverable  even  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  letter,  if  it  were  written  by  him.  The  ad- 
mirers of  Goethe  form  a  sort  of  fraternity,  in  whicli 
the  rallying  words  serve  to  discover  the  adepts  to 
each  other.  When  foreigners  also  profess  to  ad^ 
-rnire  him,  fhey  are  rejected  with  disdam,  if  certani 
restrictions  leave  room  to  suppose  that  they  have 
^^llovfed  themselves  to  examine  works,  which  never= 
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theless  gain  much  by  examination.  No  man  can 
kindle  such  fanaticism  without  possessing  great  fac- 
ulties, whether  good  or  bad  ;  for  there  is  nothing  but 
power,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  which  men  suf- 
nciently  dread  to  be  excited  by  it  to  a  degree  of  love 
so  enthusiastic. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Schiller. 


CFIILLER  was  a  man  of  uncommon  genius  and  of 
perfect  sincerity;  these  two  qualities  ought  to  be  in- 
separable at  least  in  a  literary  character.  Thought  can 
never  be  compared  with  action  but  when  it  awakens  in 
us  the  image  of  truth.  Falsehood  is  still  more  dis= 
gusting  in  writing  than  in  conduct.  Actions  even  of 
the  most  deceitful  kind  still  remain  actions,  and  we 
know  what  we  have  to  depend  on,  either  in  judging 
or  hating  them ;  but  writings  are  only  a  vain  mass  of 
idle  words,  when  they  do  not  proceed  from  sincere 
conviction . 

There  is  not  a  nobler  course  than  that  of  literature, 
when  it  is  pursued  as  Schiller  pursued  it.  It  is  true 
that  in  Germany  there  is  so  much  seriousness  and 
probity,  that  it  is  there  alone  we  can  be  completely  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  and  the  duties  of  every  vo- 
cation. Nevertheless  Schiller  was  admirable  among 
them  all,  both  with  respect  to  his  virtues  and  his  tal- 
ents. His  Muse  was  Conscience:  she  needs  no  invo- 
cation, for  we  hear  her  voice  at  all  times,  when  we 
have  once  listened  to  it.  He  loved  poetry,  the  dramat- 
ic art,  history,  and  literature  in  general,  for  its  own 
bake.  If  he  had  determined  never  to  publish  his 
works,  he  would  nevertheless  have  taken  the  same 
pains  in  writing  them  ;  and  no  consideration,  drawn  ei- 
ther from  success,  from  the  prevailing  fashion,  from 
prejudice,  or  from  anything,  in  short,  that  proceeds 
from  others,  could  ever  have  prevailed  on  him  to  al- 
ter his  writings  :  for  his  writings  were  himself;  they 
expressed  his  soul;  and  he  did  not  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  altering  a  single  expression,  if  the  internal 
sentiment  which  inspired  it  had  undergone  no  change. 
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Schiller,  doubtless,  was  not  exempt  from  self-love;: 
for  if  it  be  necessary  in  order  to  animate  us  to  glory,  it 
is  likewise  so  to  render  us  capable  of  any  active  exer- 
tion whatever ;  but  nothing  differs  so  much  from  an- 
other in  its  consequences  as  vanity  and  the  love  of 
fame:  the  one  seeks  success  by  fraud,  the  other  en- 
deavours to  command  it  openly ;  this  feels  inward  un- 
easiness, and  lies  cunningly  in  wait  for  public  opinion  ; 
that  trusts  its  own  powers,  and  depends  on  natural 
causes  alone  for  strength  to  subdue  ail  opposition.  In 
short,  there  is  a  sentiment  even  more  pure  than  the 
love  of  glory,  which  is,  the  love  of  truth ;  it  is  this 
love  that  renders  literary  men  like  the  warlike  preach- 
ers of  a  noble  cause ;  and  to  them  should  henceforth 
be  assigned  the  charge  of  keeping  the  sacred  Sre:  for 
feeble  women  are  no  longer,  as  formerly,  sufficient  iov. 
its  defence. 

Innocence  in  genius,  and  candour  in  power,  are  both 
noble  qualities.  Our  idea  of  goodness  is  sometimes 
debased  by  associating  it  with  that  of  weakness ;  but 
when  it  is  united  to  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge 
and  of  energy,  we  comprehend  in  what  sense  the  Bi- 
ble has  told  us,  that  "  God  made  man  after  his  own 
"  image."  Schiller  did  himself  an  injury,  when  he 
first  entered  into  the  world,  by  the  wanderings  of  his 
imagination;  but  with  the  maturity' of  age,  he  recov- 
ered that  sublime  purity  which  gives  biith  to  noble 
thought;  with  degrading  sentiments  he  held  no  inter- 
course. He  lived,  he  spoke,  he  acted,  as  if  the  wick- 
ed did  not  exist ;  and  when  he  described  them  in  his 
works,  it  was  with  more  exaggeration  and  less  depth 
of  observation  than  if  he  ha.d  really  known  them.  The 
wicked  presented  themselves  to  his  imagination  as  an 
obstacle  in  nature,  as  a  physical  scourge  ;  and  perhaps 
in  many  respects  they  have  no  intellectual  being;  the 
habit  of  viee  has  changed  their  souls  into  a  perverted 
instinct. 

Schiller  v/as  the  best  of  friends,  the  best  of  fathers, 
the  best  of  husbands ;  no  quality  was  v/anting  to  com- 
plete that  gentle  And  peaceful  character  which  was  an- 
I  imated  by  the  fire  of  genius  alone :  the  love  of  liber- 
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ty,  respect  for  the  female  sex,  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  fine  arts,  inspired  his  mind  ;  and  in  the  analysis 
of  his  works  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  to  what  par- 
ticular virtue  v/e  owe  the  various  productions  of  his 
masterly  pen.  It  has  been  said  that  genius  is  all-suf- 
iicient.  I  believe  it,  where  knowledge  and  skill  pre- 
side ;  but  when  we  seek  to  paint  the  storms  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  fathom  it  in  its  unsearchable  depths, 
the  powers  even  of  imagination  fail ;  we  must  pos- 
sess a  soul  that  has  felt  the  agitation  of  the  tempest, 
but  into  which  the  Divine  Spirit  has  descended  to  re- 
store its  serenity. 

I  saw  Schiller  for  the  first  time,  in  the  saloon  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Weimar,  in  the  presence  of  a 
society  as  enlightened  as  it  was  honourable.  He  read 
French  very  v/ei],  but  he  had  never  spoken  it.  I  main- 
tained with  some  warmth  the  superiority  of  our  dra- 
matic system  over  that  of  all  others  ;  he  did  not  refuse 
to  enter  the  lists  with  me,  and  without  feeling  any  un- 
easiness from  the  difficulty  and  slowness  with  which 
he  expressed  himself  in  French,  without  dreading  the 
opinion  of  his  audience  which  was  all  against  him,  his 
conviction  of  being  right  impelled  him  to  speak.  In 
order  to  refute  him,  I  at  first  made  use  of  French  arms, 
vivacity  and  pleasantry ;  but  in  what  Schiller  said,  I 
soon  discovered  so  many  ideas  through  the  impedi- 
ment of  his  words ;  I  was  so  struck  with  that  simpli- 
city of  character  w^hich  led  a  man  of  genius  to  engage 
himself  thus  in  a  contest  where  speech  was  wanting  to 
express  his  thoughts  ;  I  found  him  so  modest  and  so 
indifferent  as  to  what  concerned  his  own  success,  so 
proud  and  so  animated  in  the  defence  of  what  appear^ 
ed  to  him  to  be  truth,  that  I  vowed  to  him  from  that 
moment  a  friendship  replete  with  admiration. 

Attacked,  while  yet  young,  by  a  hopeless  disease, 
tho  sufferings  of  his  last  moments  were  softened  by 
the  attention  of  his  children  and  of  a  wife  who  deserv- 
ed his  affection  by  a  thousand  endearing  qualities. 
Madame  de  Wollzogen,  a  friend  worthy  of  compre- 
hending his  meaning,  asked  him,  a  few  hours  before 
liis  deathj  how  he  felt  himself?  "  Still  more  and  mor^ 
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easy/*  was  his  reply ;  and,  indeed,  had  he  not  reason 
to  place  his  trust  in  that  God  whose  dominion  on  earth 
he  had  endeavoured  to  promote  ?  Was  he  not  ap- 
proaching to  the  abode  of  the  just?  Is  he  not  at  this 
moment  in  the  society  of  those  who  resemble  him  ? 
and  has  he  not  already  rejoined  the  friends,  who  are 
also  expecting  our  arrival  in  the  seats  of  blessedness  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

0/  Style  and  of  Versificatioii  in  the  German  Language. 


In  learning'  the  prosody  of  a  language  v/e  enter  more 
intimately  into  the  spirit  of  the  nation  by  which  il  is 
spoken  than  by  any  other  possible  manner  of  study. 
Thence  it  follows  that  it  is  amusing  to  pronounce  for» 
eign  words :  we  listen  to  ourselves  as  if  anotlier  were 
speaking :  but  nothing  is  so  delicate,  nothing  so  diffi- 
cult, to  seize,  as  accent.  We  learn  the  most  compli- 
cated airs  of  music  a  thousand  times  more  readily  than 
the  pronunciation  of  a  single  syllable.  A  long  succes- 
sion of  years,  or  the  first  impressions  of  childhood, 
can  alone  render  us  capable  of  imitating  this  pronun- 
ciation, which  comprehends  whatever  is  most  subtle 
and  undefinable  in  the  imagination,  and  in  national 
character.  The  Germanic  dialects  have  for  their  orig- 
inal a  mother  tongue  of  which  they  ail  partake.  This 
common  source  renews  and  multiplies  expressions  in 
a  mode  always  conformable  to  the  genius  of  the  people. 
The  nations  of  Latin  origin  enrich  themselves,  as  we 
may  say,  only  externally  ;  they  must  have  recourse  to 
dead  languages,  to  unproductive  mines,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  their  empire.  It  is  therefore  natural,  that  inno- 
vations in  words  should  be  less  pleasing  to  them,  than 
to  those  nations  which  emit  shoots  from  an  ever-living 
stock.  But  the  French  v/riters  require  an  animation 
and  colouring  of  their  style,  by  the  boldest  measures 
that  a  natural  sentiment  can  suggest,  while  the  Ger- 
mans, on  the  contrary,  gain  by  restricting  themselves. 
Among  them,  reserve  cannot  destroy  originality  ;  they 
run  no  risk  of  losing  it,  but  by  the  very  excess  of 
abundance.  The  air  we  breathe  has  much  iniiuence 
on  the  sounds  we  articulate  :  the  diversity  of  soil  and 
climate  produces  very  different  modes  of  pronouncing; 
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sihe  sf.me  language.  As  -.ve  approximate  to  the  sea 
•ceast,  we  find  the  Avords  become  softer;  the  ciiinato 
.there  is  more  temperate  ;  perhaps  alio  the  habifual 
sight  of  this  image  of  infinity  inclines  to  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  gives  to  pronunciation  more  of  efteminacy 
.and  indolence  :  but  when\ye  ascend  towards  the  moun- 
tains, the  accent  becomes  stronger,  and  we  might  say 
.that  the  inhabitants  of  these  elevated  regions  wish  to 
make  themselves  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  from 
the  height  of  their  natural  rostra.  Wq  find  in  the 
Germanic  dialects  the  traces  of  the  different  influences 
I  havenovv  had  occasion  to  point  out. 

The  German  is  in  itself  a  language  equally  primi- 
tive, and  of  a  construction  almost  equally  skilful,  with 
.the  Greek.    Those  who  have  made  researches  into  the 
great  families  of  nations  have  thought  they  discovered 
the  historical  reasons  for  this  resemblance.    It  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  we  remark  in  the  German  a  grammat- 
ical affinity  with  the  Greek;  it  has  all  its  dimculty, 
without  its  charm  :  for  the  multitude  of  consonants  of 
■which  the  words  are  composed  render  them  rather  noi- 
sy than  sonorous.    It  might  be  said,  that  the  words 
themselves  were  more  forcible  than  the  things  repre- 
sented by  them,  and  this  frequently  gives  a  sort  of 
monotonous  energy  to  the  style.    We  should  be  care- 
:  ful,  nevertheless,  not  to  attemipt  softening  the  pronun- 
l  elation  of  the  German  language  too  much:  there  al- 
I  ways  results  from  it  a  certain  affected  gracefulness 
!  which  is  altogether  disagreeable:  it  presents  to  our 
I  ears  sounds  essentially  rude,  in  spite  of  the  gentility 
1  with  which  we  seek  to  invest  them  ;  and  this  sort  of  af- 
fectation is  singularly  displeasing. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  has  said,  that  the  southern  languages 
ivere  the  daughters  of  /ilcasure^  the  northern^  of  ne- 
.ces&itif.  The  Italian  and  Spanish  are  modulated  like 
an  harmonious  song ;  the  Frer.ch  is  eminently  suited 
to  conversation  :  their  pa.rHamentary  debates,  and  the 
energy  natural  to  the  people,  have  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish something  of  expression,  that  supplies  the  want 
of  |)rosody.  The  German  is  more  philosophical  by 
far  than  the  Italirm;  more  poetical,  by  reason  of  its 
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boldDess,  than  the  French ;  more  favourable  to  the 
rhythm  of  verses  than  the  jEnglish ;  but  it  still  retains 
a  certain  stiffness  that  proceeds,  possibly,  from  its  be- 
ing so  sparingly  made  use  of,  either  in  social  inter- 
course or  in  the  public  service. 

Grammatical  simplicity  is  one  of  the  great  ad  van* 
tages  of  modern  languages.  This  simplicity,  founded 
on  logical  principles  common  to  all  nations,  renders 
them  easy  to  be  understood  :  to  learn  the  Italian  and 
English,  a  slight  degree  of  study  is  sufficient;  bat  the 
German  is  quite  a  science.  The  period  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  encompasses  the  thought,  and,  like 
the  talons  of  a  bird,  to  grasp  it,  opens  and  closes  on  it 
again.  A  construction  of  phrases,  nearly  similar  to 
that  which  existed  among  the  ancients,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  it  with  greater  facility  than  into  any  other 
European  dialect ;  but  inversions  are  rarely  suitable, 
to  modern  languages.  The  striking  terminations  af 
the  Gi  eek  and  Latin  clearly  pointed  out  the  words 
which  ought  to  be  joined  together  even  when  they 
were  separated :  the  signs  of  the  German  declensions 
are  so  indistinct,  that  we  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
to  discover,  under  colours  so  uniform,  the  words  which 
depend  on  each  other. 

When  foreigners  complain  of  the  labour  which  is 
required  to  study  the  German  language,  they  are  told, 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  write  in  that  language  with  the 
simplicity  of  French  grammar,  w^hile  it  is  impossible 
in  French  to  adopt  the  German  period;^  and  that  there- 
fore this  should  be  considered  as  affording  additional 
means  of  facility  ;  but  these  means  mislead  many  writ-, 
ers,  who  are  induced  to  make  too  frequent  use  of^ 
them.  The  German,  is  perhaps  the  only  language, 
in  which  verse  is  more  easy  to  be  understood  than 
prose  ;  the  poetic  phrase,  being  necessarily  interrupt- 
ed even  by  the  measure  of  the  verse,  cannot  be  length- 
ened beyond  it. 

Without  doubt,  there  are  more  shades,  more  con^ 
necting  ties  between  the  thoughts  in  those  periods 
which  in  themselves  form  a  whole,  and  assemble  in 
the  same  point  of  view  all  the  various  relations  belong* 
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Lng^o  the  same  subject  ;  but  if  we  considered  only 
the  natural  concatenation  of  different  ideas,  v,e  should 
end  by  Avishing  to  comprise  them  all  in  a  single  phrase, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  human  mind  to  divide,  in  order 
to  comprehend,  and  we  run  a  risk  of  mistaking  gleams 
of  light  for  truth,  when  even  the  forms  of  a  language 
are  obscure. 

The  art  of  translation  is  carried  f::ivther  in  tr.e  Ger- 
man language  than  in  any  other  European  dialect. 
Vcss  has  translated  the  Greek  and  L:;tin  Auchc-;  s  with 
-wonderful  exactness  ;  and  W.  Schlegel  those  of  Eng- 
land, Italy,  and  Spain,  with  a  truth  of  colouring  vv-hich 
before  hira  vras  unexampled.  When  the  German  is 
employed  in  a  translation  from  the  English,  it  loses 
T-othing  of  its  natural  character,  because  both  those 
languages  are  of  Oermanic  origin  ;  but  whatever 
•merit  may  be  found  in  Voss's  translation  of  Homer,  it 
-certainly  irtakes,  both  of  the  liiad  and  Odyssey,  po- 
ems, the  style  of  which  is  Greek,  though  the  w^ords 
are  German.  Our  knowledge  of  antiquity  gains  by 
it ;  but  the  originality,  peculiar  totheidiom  cf  ever;  nt\- 
tion,  is  necessarily  lost  in  proportion.  I:  seeir.s  lirie  a 
contradiction  to  accuse  the  German  lanj^.::;-  \  '  ^laving 
at  once  too  much  flexibility  a.nd  too  mu^n  i  yi  ghness  : 
but  what  is  reconcilable  in  character  may  also  be  re- 
conciiable  in  languages  ;  and  we  often  find  that  the 
quality  of  roughness  does  not  exclude  that  of  flexibil- 
ity in  the  same  person. 

These  defects  are  less  frequently  discovered  in  verse 
4han  in  prose,  and  in  original  compositions  than  in 
translations.  I  think  then  we  n';ay  with  truth  af- 
nrra,  that  there  is  at  present  no  poetry  more  striking 
and  more  varied  than  that  c^f  the  Germ.ans. 

Versification  is  a  peculiar  art,  the  investigation  of 
which  is  inexhaustible  :  those  words,  which  in  the 
common  relations  of  life  serve  only  as  signs  of  thought, 
reach  our  souls  through  the  rhythm  of  harmonious 
sounds,  and  afford  us  a  double  enjoyment,  wliich  aris- 
€s  from  the  union  of  sensation  and  reflexion  ;  but  it 
all  languages  are  equally  proper  to  express  what  we 
think,  they  are  not  all  equally  so  to  impart  what 
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feel ;  and  the  effects  of  poetry  depend  still  more  on 
the  melody  of  words,  than  on  the  ideas  which  they 
serve  to  express. 

The  German  is  the  only  modern  language  which  has 
long  and  short  syllables,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  all 
the  other  European  dialects  are  either  more  or  less  ac- 
cented ;  but  verse  cannot  be  measured,  in  the  manner 
of  the  ancients,  according  to  the  length  of  the  sylla- 
bles :  accent  gives  unity  to  phrases,  as  well  as  to 
ivords.  It  is  connected  with  the  signification  of  vv-hat 
is  said  ;  we  lay  a  stress  on  that  which  is  to  deter- 
mine the  sense  ;  and  pronunciation,  in  thus  mark- 
ing particular  words,  refers  them  all  to  the  principal 
idea.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  musical  duration  of  sound 
in  language'  this  is  much  more  favourable  to  poetry 
than  accent,  because  it  has  no  positive  object,  and  af- 
fords only  a  high  but  indefinite  pleasure,  like  all  other 
enjoyments  that  tend  to  no  determinate  purpose. 
Among  the  ancients,  syllables  were  scanned  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  and  the  connection  of  their 
different  sounds  :  harmony  was  the  only  criterion.  In 
Germany,  all  the  accessory  words  ar^  short,  and  it  is 
grammatical  dignity  alone,  that  is  to  say,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  radical  syllable,  that  determines  its  quan- 
tity ;  there  is  less  of  charm  in  this  species  of  prosody, 
than  in  that  of  the  ancients,  because  it  depends  more 
on  abstract  combinations  than  on  involuntary  sensation  ; 
it  is  nevertheless  a  great  advantage  to  any  language,  to 
have  in  its  prosody  that  which  may  be  substituted  to 
rhyme. 

Rhyme  is  a  modern  discovery ;  it  is  connected  with  all 
aur  fine  arts,  and  we  should  deprive  ourselves  of  great 
effects  by  renouncing  the  use  of  it.  It  is  the  image  of 
hope  and  of  memory.  One  sound  makes  us  desire 
another  corresponding  to  it  ;  and  when  the  second  is 
heard,  it  recalsthat  which  has  just  escaped  us.  This 
agreeable  regularity  nmst  nevertheless  be  prejudicial 
to  nature  in  the  dramatic  art,  as  well  as  to  boldness  in 
the  epic.  We  cmn  scarcely  do  without  rhyme  in  idioms 
where  the  prosody  is  but  little  marked ;  and  yet  the 
re.^traints  of  construction  may,  in  certain  languag^es, 
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be  such,  that  a  bold  and  coDtemplative  poet  may  find 
it  needful  to  make  us  sensible  of  the  harmony  of  ver- 
sification without  the  subjection  of  rhyme.  Klopstock 
]ias  banished  Alexandrines  from  German  poetry  ;  he 
has  substituted  in  their  stead  hexameters,  and  iambic 
verses  v/ithout  rhyme,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  English,  which  give  much  greater  liberty  to  the 
imagination.  Alexandrine  verses  suit  but  badly  ^vith 
Germ.an  poetry  ;  v/e  m^ay  convince  ourselves  of  this 
by  the  poem.s  of  the  great  Haller  iiimself,  whatever 
merit  they  may  in  other  respects  possess  :  a  language, 
the  pronunciation  of  which  is  so  sonorous,  deafens  us 
by  the  repetition  and  uniformity  of  the  hemisticks. 
Besides,  this  kind  of  versification  calls  for  sentences 
and  antitheses  ;  and  the  German  genius  is  too  scrupu- 
lous and  too  sincere  to  adopt  those  antitheses,  which 
never  present  ideas  or  imagas  in  their  perfect  truth, 
or  in  their  most  exact  shades  of  distinction.  The 
harmony  of  hexameters,  and  above  all  of  iambic  vei^*- 
es,  when  without  rhyme,  is  only  natural  harmony,  in- 
spired by  sentiment  :  it  is  a  marked  and  distinct  dec- 
lamation ;  while  the  Alexandrine  verse  imposes  a 
certain  species  and  turn  of  expression,  from  which  it 
is  difficult  to  get  free.  The  composition  of  this  kind 
of  verse  is  even  entirely  independent  of  poetic  genius  ; 
^ve  may  possess  it  without  having  that  genius;  and  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  possible  to  be  a  great  poet,  and 
yet  feel  incapable  of  conforming  to  the  restrictions 
which  this  kind  of  verse  imposes.  Our  first  iyrical 
poets  in  FranCe,  are,  perhaps,  our  finest  prose -v/rite rs  ; 
Bossuet,  Pascal,  Fenelon,  Buffon,  J.  Jacques,  Sec. 
The  despotism  of  Alexandrines  often  prevents  us 
from  putting  into  verse  that  which,  notwithstanding, 
would  be  true  poetry;  while  in  foreign  nations,  versi- 
fication being  much  more  easy  and  natural,  every  po- 
etical thought  inspires  verse,  and,  in  general,  prose 
is  left  to  reason  and  argument.  We  might  defy  Racine 
himself  to  translate  into  French  verse  Pindar,  Petrarch, 
or  Klopstock,  without  giving  a  character  unnatural  to 
them.  Those  poets  have  a  kind  of  boldness  which  is 
seldom  to  be  found  except  in  languages  which  are  ca- 
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pable  of  uniting-  all  the  charms  of  versification  with 
perfect  originality;  and  this,  in  the  French,  can  only 
be  done  in  prose. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages,  of  the  Germanic 
dialects  in  poetry  is  the  variety  and  beauty  of  th.eir  epi- 
thets. The  German,  in  this  respect  also,  may  be 
compared  to  the  Greek;, in  a  single  v/ord,  vv^e  per- 
ceive many  images,  as  in  the  principal  note  of  a  con- 
cord, we  have  all  the  sounds  of  which  it  is  composed^ 
or  as  certain  colours,  vrhich  revive  in  us  the  perception 
of  those  with  which  they  are  immediately  connected. 
In  French,  w^e  say  only  what  we  mean  to  say  ;  and  we 
do  not  see,  wandering  round  our  words,  those  clouds- 
of  countless  forms,  which  surround  the  poetry  of  the 
FiOrthern  languages,  and  awaken  a  crowd  of  recollec-.' 
tions.  To  the  liberty  of  forming  one  epithet  out  of 
two  or  three,  is  added  that  of  animating  the  Ian-, 
guage  by  making  nouns  of  verbs  ;  the  living,  the  wil- 
ling, the  feeling,  are  all  expressions  less  abstract  than 
life,  win,  and  sentiment  ;  and  whatever  changes 
thought  into  action  gives  more  animation  to  the  style. 
^The  faci'Uy  of  reversing  the  construction  of  a  phrase, 
according  to  inclination,  is  also  very  favourable  to 
poetiy,  and  gives  the  power  of  exciting,  by  the  va- 
ried means  of  versification,  impressions  analogous 
to  those  of  painting  and  music.  In  short  the  general, 
spirit  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  is  independence.  The 
first  object  of  their  v/riters  is,  to  transmit  what 
tliey  feci  ;  they  would  willingly  say  to  poetry,  what 
Eioisa  said  to 'her  lover;  ^' It  ihere  be  a  word  more 

true,  more  tender  and  more  strongly  expressive 
f  of  what  I  feel,  that  word  I  would  choose."  In 
France,  the  recollection  of  v/hat  ia  suitable  and  bc=. 
coming  in  society  pursues  genius  even  to  its  most  se- 
cret emotions  ;  and  the  dreacl  of  ridicule  is  like  the 
-sword  of  Damocles,  which  no  banquet  of  the  imagin- 
ulion  can  ever  m.ake  us  forget. 

In  the  arts,  we  often  speak  of  the  merit  of  conquer-, 
Ino-  a  difficulty  ;  it  is  said,  nevertheless,  whh  reason,., 
that  "  cither  the  diiKculty  is  not  feh,  and  then  it  is  no 
s-^  diiucuitvj  or  it  is  felt,  and  is  then  not  surmounted."'^ 
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The  fetters  imposed  on  the  mind  certainly  give  a  spring 
to  its  powers  of  action  ;  but  there  is  often  in  true 
genius  a  sort  of  avv'kwardness,  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  credulity  of  sincere  and  noble  souls  ;  and  we 
should  do  wrong,  in  endeavouring  to  subject  it  to  ar- 
bitrary restrictions,  for  it  would  free  itself  from  them 
with  much  greater  difficulty  than  talents  of  a  second- 
rate  order. 
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Of  Poetry. 


That  which  is  truly  divine  in  the  heart  of  maa 
cannot  be  defined ;  if  there  be  words  for  some  of  its 
.features,  there  are  none  to  express  the  whole  top^ether, 
particularly  the  mystery  of  true  beauty  in  all  its  va- 
rieties. It  is  easy  to  say  what  poetry  is  not ;  but  if 
we  would  comprehend  what  it  is,  we  must  call  to  our 
assistance  the  im.pressions  excited  by  a  fine  country, 
harmonious  music,  the  sight  of  a  favouied  object,  and> 
-above  all,  a  religious  sentiment  which  makes  us  feel 
■within  ourselves  the  presence  of  the  Deity.  Poetry 
5s  the  natural  language  of  all  worship.  The  Bible  is 
full  of  poetry  ;  Homer  is  full  of  religion  :  not  that 
there  are  fictions  in  the  Bible,  or  doctrines  in  Homer  j 
but  enthusiasm  concentrates  different  sentiments  in 
the  same  focus  ;  enthusiasm  is  the  incense  offered  by 
earth  to  heaven  ;  it  unites  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  gift  of  revealing  by  speech  the  internal  feelings 
of  the  heart  is  very  rare  ;  there  is,  however,  a  poetical 
spirit  in  all  beings  who  are  capable  of  strong  and  lively 
affections ;  expresrsion  is  wanting  to  those  who  have 
not  exerted  themselves  to  find  it.  It  may  be  said,  that 
the  poet  only  disengages  the  sentiment  that  was  im- 
prisoned in  his  soul.  Poetic  genius  is  an  internal  dis- 
position, of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  renders 
us  capable  of  a  generous  sacrifice.  The  composition 
of  a  fine  ode  is  an  heroic  trance.  If  genius  were  not 
versatile,  it  would  as  often  inspire  fine  actions  as  af- 
fecting expressions  ;  for  they  both  equally  spring  from 
a  consciousness  of  the  beautiful  which  is  felt  withia 
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A  inan  of  snperior  talent  said,  that  "  prose  ws 
«  factitious,  and  poetry  natural  ;"  and  in  fact,  nations  a 
little  civilized  beg-in  always  with  poetry  :  and  whenev- 
er a  strong  passion  agitates  the  soul,  the  most  com- 
mm  of  men  make  use,  unknown  to  themselves,  of  im- 
ages and  metaphors  ;  they  call  exterior  nature  to  their 
assistance,  to  express  what  is  inexpressible  within 
themselves.  Common  people  are  much  nearer  being 
poets,  than  m*en  accustomed  to  good  society  ;  the 
rules  of  politeness,  and  delicate  raillery,  are  fit  only 
to  impose  limits,  they  cannot  impart  inspiration.  In 
this  world,  there  is  an  endless  contest  between  poetry 
and  prose  ;  but  pleasantry  must  always  place  itself 
on  the  side  of  prose  ;  for,  to  jest  is  to  descend.  The 
spirit  of  society  is  however  very  favourable  to  that 
gay  and  graceful  poetry  of  which  Aricsto,  La  Fontaine, 
and  Voltaire  are  the  most  brilliant  models.  Dramatic 
poetry  is  admirable  in  our  first  writers;  descriptive, 
and,  above  all,  didactic  poetry  have  been  carried  by 
the  French  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  that  they  have  hitherto  been  called 
on  to  distinguish  themselves  in  lyric  or  epic  poetry^ 
such  as  it  v/as  form.erly  conceived  by  the  ancients,  and 
at  present  by  foreigners. 

Lyric  poetry  is  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  author 
himself ;  he  no  longer  assumes  a  character,  but  expe- 
riences in  his  own  person,  the  various  emiotions  he 
describes.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  devotional  odes, 
and  Racine,  in  his  Athalic,  have  shown  themselves 
lyric  poets.  They  v/ere  imbued,  with  a  love  of  psal- 
mody, and  penetrated  with  a  lively  faith.  Neverthe- 
less, the  difficulties  of  the  language  and  of  French 
versification  are  frequently  obstacles  to  this  delirium 
of  enthusiasm.  We  may  quote  admirable  strophes  in 
some  of  our  odes,  but  have  we  any  complete  ode  in 
which  the  Muse  has  not  abandoned  the  poet?  Fine 
verses  are  not  always  poetry  ;  inspiration  in  the  arts  is 
an  inexhaustible  source,  which  vivifies  the  v/hoie, 
from  the  first  v/ord  to  the  last.  Love,  country,  faith, 
all  are  divinities  in  an  ode.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of 
sentiment.   In  order  to  conceive  the  true  grandeur  of 
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lyric  poetry,  we  must  wander  in  tbougbt  into  the  ethe- 
real regions,  forget  the  tumult  of  earth  in  listening  to 
celestial  harmony,  and  consider  the  whole  universe  as 
a  symbol  of  the  emotions  of  the  soul. 

The  enigma  of  human  destiny  is  nothing  to  the  gen- 
erality of  men  ;  the  poet  has  it  always  present  to  his 
imagination.  The  idea  of  death,  which  depresses 
vulgar  minds,  gives  to  genius  additional  boldness  ; 
and  the  mixture  of  the  beauties  of  nature  with  the 
terrors  of  dissolution  excites  an  indescribable  deliriuia 
of  happiness  and  terror,  without  which  we  can  neither 
comprehend  nor  describe  the  sfiectacle  of  this  world. 
Lyric  poetry  relates  nothing,  is  not  confined  to  the 
succession  of  time,  or  the  limits  of  space  ;  it  spreads 
its  wings  over  countries,  and  over  ages ;  it  gives  du- 
ration to  the  sublime  moment,  in  which  man  rises  su- 
perior to  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  life.  Amidst  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  he  feels  himself  a  being  at  once 
creator  and  created  ;  who  must  die,  and  yet  cannot 
cease  to  be  ;  and  whose  heart,  trembling,  yet  at  the 
same  time  powerful,  takes  pride  in  itself,  yet  pros- 
trates itself  before  God. 

The  Germans,  at  once  uniting  the  powers  of  im- 
agination and  reflection  (qualities  which  very  rarely 
meet),  are  more  capable  of  lyric  poetry  than  most 
other  nations.  The  moderns  cannot  give  up  a  cer- 
tain profundity  of  ideas,  to  which  they  have  been  hab- 
ituated by  a  religion  completely  spiritual :  and  yet  nev- 
ertheless', if  this  profundity  were  not  invested  with 
images,  it  would  not  be  poetry:  nature,  then,  must 
be  aggrandized  in  the  eyes  of  men,  before  they  can 
employ  it  as  the  emblem  of  their  thoughts.  Groves, 
lowers,  and  rivers  were  sufficient  for  the  poets  of  pa- 
ganism ;  but  the  boundless  ocean,  the  starry  firma- 
luent,  can  scarcely  express  the  eternal  and  the  infi- 
nite, which  pervade  and  fill  the  soul  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

The  Germans  possess  no  epic  poem,  any  more 
than  ourselves  :  this  admirable  species  of  composi- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be  granted  to  the  moderns, 
iind  perhaps  the  Iliad  alone  completely  answers  que 
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klcas  of  it.  To  form  an  epic  poem,  a  particular  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  such  as  occurred  only 
among  the  Greeks,  is  requisite,  together  with  the  im- 
ag'ination  displayed  in  lieroic  times,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  language  peculiar  to  mure  civilized  periods. 
In  the  middle  ages,  imagination  was  strong,  but  the 
language  imperfect  ;  in  our  days,  language  is  pure, 
but  the  imagination  defective.  The  Germans  have 
much  boldness  in  their  ideas  and  style,  but  little  in- 
vention in  the  plan  of  their  subject:  their  essays  in 
the  epic  almost  always  resemble  the  character  of  lyric 
poetry ;  those  of  the  French  bear  a  stronger  affinity 
to  the  dramatic,  and  we  discover  in  them  more  of  in= 
terestthanof  grandeur.  When  the  object  is  to  please 
on  the  stage,  the  art  of  circurnsciibing  oneself  with- 
in a  given  space,  of  guessing  at  the  taste  oftbe  specta- 
tors, and  bending  to  it  with  address,  forms  a  part  of 
the  success;  but  in  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem, 
nothing  must  depend  on  external  and  transient  cir- 
cumstances. It  exacts  absolute  beauties,  beauties 
which  may  strike  the  solitary  reader,  even  Avhen  his 
sentiments  are  most  natural,  and  his  imagination  most 
emboldened.  He  who  hazards  too  m.uch  in  an  epic 
poem,  would  possibly  incur  severe  censure  from  the 
good  taste  of  the  French  ;  but  he  v.dio  hazards  nothing 
would  not  be  the  less  conckmned. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  improving  the 
taste  and  language  of  his  country,  Boileau  has  given 
to  French  genius  a  disposition  very  unfavourable  to 
poetic  composition.  He  has  spoken  only  of  that  which 
ought  to  be  avoided,  he  has  dv/elt  only  on  precepts 
of  reason  and  wisdom,  vvhich  have  introduced  into 
literature  a  sort  of  pedantry  very  prejudicial  to  the 
sublime  energy  of  the  arts.  In  French,  vre  have 
master-pieces  of  versilication  ;  but  how  can  vve  call 
mere  versification  poetry  1  To  render  into  verse  Vvhat 
bhculd  have  remained  in  prose,  to  express,  in  lines  of 
ten  syllables,  like  Pope,  the  minutest  deiails  of  a 
game  at  cards  ;  or,  as  in  some  poems  which  have 
lately  appeared  among  us,  ckaughts,  chess,  and  chem- 
istry, lb  a  trick  of  legerdemain  in  words  :  it  is  compo- 
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sing  with  worc^s,  what  we  call  a  poem,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as,  with  notes  of  music,  we  compose  a  sonata. 

A  great  knowledge  of  the  poetic  art  is  however 
necessary  to  enable  an  author,  thus  admirably,  to  de- 
scribe objects  which  yield  so  little  scope  to  the  imag- 
ination ;  and  we  have  reason  to  admire  son^e  detached 
pieces  in  those  galleries  of  pictures :  but  the  inter- 
vals by  which  they  are  separated  are  necessarily  pro- 
saic, like  that  which  passes  in  the  mind  of  the  writer^, 
He  says  to  himself,  "  I  wili  make  verses  on  this  sub- 
ject,  then  on  that,  and  afterwards  on  this  also  ajid, 
without  perceiving  it,  he  entrusts  us  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  w-hich  he  pursues  his  work.  The 
true  poet,  it  may  be  srdd,  conceives  his  whole  poem  at 
once  in  his  soul,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulties  of 
language,  would  pour  forth  his  extemporaneous  effu- 
sions, the  sacred  hymns  of  genius,  as  the  sibyls  and 
prophets  did  in  ancient  times.  He  is  agitated  by  his 
conceptions  vi-^y  a  real  event  of  his  life  ;  a  new  world 
is  opened  to  him  ;  the  sublime  image  of  every  va- 
rious situation  and  character,  of  every  beauty  in  na- 
ture, strikes  his  eye  ;  and  his  heart  pants  for  that  ce- 
lestial happiness,  the  idea  of  which,  like  lightning, 
gives  a  momentary  splendour  to  the  obscurity  of  his 
fate.  Poetry  is  a  momentary  possession  of  all  our  soul 
desires  ;  genius  makes  the  boundaries  of  existence 
disappear,  and  transforms  into  brilliant  images  the 
uncertain  hope  of  mortals. 

It  would  be  easier  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  gen- 
ius, than  to  give  precepts  for  the  attainment  of  it. 
Genius  like  love  is  felt  by  the  strong  emotions  with 
v/hicb  it  penetrates  him  who  is  endowed  with  it ;  but 
if  we  dared  to  advise,  where  nature  should  be  the  only 
guide,  it  is  not  merely  literary  counsel  that  we  should 
give.  We  should  speak  to  poets,  as  to  citizens  and 
heroes;  we  should  say  to  them.  Be  virtuous,  be  faith-- 
ful,  be  free  ;  respect  what  is  dear  to  you,  seek  immor-^ 
tality  in  love,  and  the  Deity  in  nature  ;  in  short,  sanc-s 
tify  your  soul  as  a  temple,  and  the  angel  of  noble 
thoughts  will  not  disdain  to  appear  in  it. 
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iHE  word  romantic  has  been  lately  introduced  in 
Germany  to  designate  that  kind  of  poetry  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  ;  that  which 
Guves  its  birth  to  the  union  of  chivalry  and  Christianity. 
If  vre  do  not  admit  that  the  empire  of  literature  has 
been  divided  between  paganism  and  Christianity,  the 
north  and  the  south,  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages, 
chivalry  and  the  institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome^  we 
shall  never  succeed  in  forming  a  philosophical  judg- 
ment of  ancient  and  of  modern  taste. 

We  sometimes  consider  the  word  classic  as  synoni- 
iiious  to  perfection.  I  use  it  at  present  in  a  different 
acceptation ;  considerhig  classic  poetry  as  that  of  the 
ancients,  and  romantic,  or  romanesque  poetry,  as  that 
which  is  generally  connected  with  the  traditions  of 
chivalry.  This  division  is  equally  suitable  to  the  two 
seras  of  the  world :  that  which  preceded,  and  that 
which  followed  the  establishment  of  Chiistianity, 

In  various  German  works,  ancient  poetry  has  also 
been  compared  to  sculpture,  and  modeaui  to  painting; 
in  short,  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  has  been 
characterized  in  every  different  manner,  passing  from 
material  religion  to  those  which  are  spiritual,  from 
nature  to  the  Deity. 

The  French  nation,  certainly  the  most  cultivated  cf 
all  that  are  derived  from  Latin  origin,  inclines  towards 
classic  poetry  imitated  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  English,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Germanic 
nations,  is  more  attached  to  that  which  owes  its  birth 
to  chivalry  and  roma.nce;  and  it  prides  itself  on  the  ad- 
mirable compositions  of  this  sort  which  it  possesses. 
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I  ■vvill  not,  in  this  place,  examine  which  of  these  1  Wo 
kinds  of  poetry  deserves  the  preference :  it  is  su3t- 
cient  to  show,  that  the  diversities  of  taste  on  this  sub- 
ject ciO  not  merely  spring-  from  accidental  causes,  but 
are  derived  also  from  the  primitive  sources  of  iaiagina- 
tion  and  thoug-ht. 

There  is  a  kind  of  simplicity  both  in  the  epic  poems 
and  tragedies  of  the  ancients  ;  because  at  that  time 
men  were  completely  the  children  of  nature,  and  be- 
lieved themselves  controlled  by  fate,  ss  absolutely  as 
nature  herself  is  controlled  by  necessity.  Man,  re- 
flecting but  little,  bore  the  impressions  of  his  soul  on 
bis  countenarxe ;  even  conscience,  was  represented  by 
externai  objects,  and  the  torch  of  the  Furies  shook 
the  horrors  of  remorse  over  the  head  of  the  guilty. 
In  ancient  times  men  attended  to  events  alone,  but 
among  the  moderns  character  is  of  greater  import- 
ance ;  and  that  uneasy  reflection,  which,  like  the  vul- 
ture of  Prometheus,  often  internally  devours  us,  would 
have  been  folly,  amidst  circumstances  and  relations  so 
clear  and  decided,  as  they  existed  in  the  civil  and  so- 
cial state  of  the  ancients. 

When  the  art  of  sculpture  began  in  Greece,  single 
statues  alone  were  formed ;  groupes  were  composed 
at  a  later  period.  It  might  be  said  v/ith  equal  truth, 
that  there  were  no  groupes  in  any  art ;  objects  were 
repreriented  in  succession,  as  in  bas-reliefs,  without 
combination,  witliout  complication  of  any  kii:d.  Man 
personified  nature ;  nym^phs  inhabited  the  waters,  ha- 
madryads the  forests  :  but  nature,  in  turn,  possessed 
herself  of  man ;  and  it  might  be  said,  he  resembled 
the  torrent,  the  thunderbolt,  the  volcano,  so  wholly 
did  he  act  from  involuntary  impulse,  and  so  insufficient 
was  refieciion  in  any  respect,  to  alter  the  motives  or 
the  consequences  of  his  actions.  The  ancients,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  possessed  a  corporeal 
soul,  audits  emotions  were  all  strong,  decided,  and 
consistent :  it  is  not  the  same  with  the  human  heart  as 
it  is  developed  by  Christianity ;  from  the  repentance 
it  so  strongly  enjoins,  the  moderns  have  derived  a 
constant  habit  of  self-rel^ection. 
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But  in  order  to  manifest  this  kind  of  internal  exist- 
ence, a  great  variety  of  outward  facts  and  circumstan- 
ces must  display,  under  every  form,  the  innumerable 
shades  and  gradations  of  that  v/hich  is  passing  in  the 
soul.  If  in  our  days  the  line  arts  were  confined  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  ancients,  \ve  should  never  attain  that 
primitive  strength  which  distinguishes  them,  and  we 
should  lose  those  intimate  and  multiplied  emotions  of 
which  our  souls  are  susceptible.  Simplicity  in  the 
arts  vrould,  among  the  moderns,  easily  degenerate  into 
coldness  and  abstraction,  while  that  of  the  ancients 
was  full  of  life  and  animation.  Honour  and  love,  va- 
lour and  pity,  were  the  sentiments  which  distinguished 
the  Christianity  of  chivalrous  ages  ;  and  those  dispo- 
sitions of  the  soul  could  only  be  displayed  by  dangers, 
exploits,  love,  misfortunes,  that  romantic  interest,  in 
short,  by  which  pictures  are  incessantly  varied.  The 
sources  from  which  art  derives  its  effect  are  then  very 
different  in  classic  poetry  and  in  that  of  romance ;  in 
one  it  is  fate  which  reigns,  in  the  other  it  is  providence. 
Fate  counts  the  sentiments  of  men  as  notliing ;  but 
Providence  judges  of  actions  according  to  those  senti- 
ments. Poetry  must  necessarily  create  a  world  of  a 
very  diflPcrent  nature,  when  its  object  is  to  paint  tho 
■work  of  destiny,  which  is  both  blind  and  deaf,  main- 
taining an  endless  contest  with  mankind  ;  and  when  it 
attempts  to  describe  that  intelligent  order,  over  which 
the  Supreme  Being  continually  presides;  that  Being 
whom  our  hearts  supplicate,  and  v/ho  mercifuliy  an° 
sv/ers  their  petitions  I 

The  poetry  of  the  pagan  world  v/as  necessarily  as 
simple  and  well  defined  as  the  objects  of  nature  ;  while 
that  of  Christianity  requires  the  various  colours  of  the 
rainbov>^  to  preserve  it  from  being  lost  in  the  clouds. 
The  poetry  of  the  ancients  is  more  pure  as  an  art ; 
that  of  the  moderns  more  readily  calls  forth  our  tears. 
But  our  present  object  is  not  so  much  to  decide  be- 
,.  tween  classic  and  romantic  poetry  properly  so  called, 
i  as  between  the  imitation  of  the  one  and  the  inspiration 
I  of  the  other.    The  literature  of  the  ancients  is,  among 
;  the  moderns,  a  transplanted  literature ;  that  of  chiyai- 
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ry  and  romance  is  indigenous,  and  flourishes  under  the 
influence  of  our  religion  and  our  institutions.  Wri- 
ters who  are  imitators  of  the  ancients  have  subjected 
themselves  to  the  rules  of  strict  taste  alone ;  for,  not 
being  able  to  consult  either  their  own  nature  or  their 
own  recollections,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  conform 
to  those  laws  by  which  the  chefs-d'-csuvre  of  the  an- 
cients may  be  adapted  to  our  taste ;  though  the  cir- 
cumstances both  political  and  religious,  which  gave 
birth  to  those  chefs-d'-ceuvre,  are  all  entirely  changed. 
But  the  poetry  written  in  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
however  perfect  in  its  kind,  is  seldom  popular,  be- 
cause, hi  our  days,  it  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
our  national  feelings. 

The  French,  being  the  most  classical  of  all  modern 
poetry,  is  of  all  others  least  calculated  to  become  fa- 
miliar among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  The 
stanzas  of  Tasso  are  sung  by  the  gondoliers  of  Ven- 
ice :  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  of  all  ranks, 
know  by  heart  the  verses  of  Caideron  and  Camoens. 
Shakspeare  is  as  much  admired  by.  the  populace  in 
England  as  by  those  of  a  higher  class.  The  poems 
of  Goethe  and  Burger  are  set  to  music,  and  repeated 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic. Our  French  poets  are  admn^ed  wherever  there 
are  cultivated  minds,  either  in  our  own  nation,  or  in 
the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  they  are  quite  unknown  to 
the  common  people,  and  even  to  the  class  of  citizens 
in  our  towns,  because  the  arts,  in  France,  are  not,  as 
elsewhere,  natives  of  the  very  country  in  which  their 
beauties  are  displayed. 

Some  French  critics  have  asserted  that  German  lit- 
erature is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  this  opinion  is  entirely 
false  :  men  who  are  best  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
languages,  and  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are  certain- 
ly not  ignorant  of  the  defects  and  advantages  attached 
to  the  species  of  literature  which  they  either  adopt  or 
reject;  but  their  character,  their  habits,  and  their 
modes  of  reasoning,  have  led  them  to  prefer  that 
which  is  founded  on  the  recollection  of  chivalry,  on 
the  wonders  of  the  middle  agesj  to  that  which  has  for 
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its  basis  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks.  The  litera- 
ture of  romance  is  alone  capable  of  farther  improve- 
ment, because,  being  rooted  in  our  own  soil,  that  alone 
can  continue  to  grow  and  acquire  fresh  life  :  it  expres- 
ses our  religion  ;  it  recals  our  history  ;  its  origin  is  an- 
cient, although  not  of  classical  antiquity.  Classic 
poetry,  before  it  comes  home  to  us,  must  pass  through 
our  recollections  of  paganism  :  that  of  the  Germans 
is  the  Christian  sera  of  the  fine  arts ;  it  employs  out 
personal  impressions  to  excite  strong  and  vivid  emo- 
tions ;  the  genius  by  which  it  is  inspired  addresses  it- 
self immediately  to  our  hearts,  and  seems  to  call  forth 
the  spirit  of  our  own  lives,  of  all  phantoms  at  once 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  terrible. 
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Of  German  Poems, 


iL  ROM  the  various  reflections  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  I  think  v;e  must  conclude  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  classic  poetry  in  Germany,  whether  we 
consider  it  as  imitated  from  the  ancients,  or  whether 
by  the  word  classic  we  merely  understand  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  The  fruitful  imagination  of  the 
Germans  leads  them  to  produce,  rather  than  to  cor- 
rect ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  quote 
in  their  literature  any  writings  generally  acknowledg- 
ed as  models.  Their  language  is  not  fixed  ;  taste 
changes  with  every  new  production  of  men  of  genius  ; 
all  is  progressive,  all  goes  on,  and  the  stationary  point 
of  perfection  is  not  yet  attained  ;  but  is  this  an  evil  I 
In  all  those  nations  which  have  flattered  them.selves 
with  having  reached  it,  the  symptoms  of  decay  have 
been  almost  immediately  perceived,  and  imitators  have 
succeeded  classical  writers,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
disgusting  us  with  their  writings. 

In  Germany  there  are  as  many  poets  as  in  Italy  ;  the 
3T)ultilude  of  attempts,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be, 
indicates  the  natural  disposition  of  a  nation.  When  a 
love  of  the  arts  is  universal  in  it,  the  mind  naturally 
takes  a  direclion  towards  poetry,  as  elsewhere  tov/ards 
politics,  or  mercantile  interests.  Among  the  Greeks 
there  v/as  a  crowd  of  poets ;  and  nothing  is  mere  fa- 
vourable to  genius  than  the  being  surrounded  with  a 
great  number  of  men  who  follow  the  same  career. 
Artists  are  indulgent  when  judging  of  faults,  because 
the  difficulties  of  an  art  are  known  to  them  ;  but  they 
exact  much  before  they  bestow  approbation;  great 
beauties  and  new  beauties  m.ust  be  produced,  before 
any  work  of  art  can  in  their  eyes  equal  the  chefs-d*- 
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oeuvre  which  continually  occupy  their  thoughts.  The 
Germans  Avrite  extempore,  if  ^ye  may  so  express  it, 
and  this  great  facility  is  the  true  sign  of  genius  for 
the  fine  arts ;  for,  like  the  flowers  of  the  south,  they 
ought  to  bloom  without  culture  :  labour  improves 
them  ;  but  imagination  is  abundant,  when  a  liberal  na- 
ture has  imparted  it  to  man.  It  is  impossible  to  men- 
tion all  the  German  poets  who  would  deserve  a  sepa- 
rate eulogy ;  I  will  confine  myself  merely  to  the  con- 
sideration, and  that  in  a  general  manner,  of  the  three 
schools  which  I  have  already  distinguished  when  I 
pointed  out  the  historical  progress  of  German  litera- 
ture. 

Wieland  in  his  tales  has  imitated  Voltaire,  and  of- 
ten Lucian  also,  who,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
might  be  called  the  Voltaire  of  antiquity;  sometimes 
too,  he  has  imitated  Ariosto,  and  unfortunately  also 
Crebillon.  He  has  rendered  several  tales  of  chivalry 
into  verse ;  namely,  Gandalin,  Giron  le  Courtois, 
Oberon,  Sxc.in  which  there  is  more  sensibility  than  in 
Ariosto,  but  always  less  of  grace  and  gaiety.  The 
German  does  not  glide  over  all  subjects  with  the  ease 
and  lightness  of  the  Italian ;  and  the  pleasantries  suit- 
able to  a  language  so  overcharged  with  consonants, 
are  those  connected  with  the  art  of  stronsrlv  charac- 
terizing  a  subject,  rather  than  of  indicating  it  imper- 
fectly. Idris  and  the  New  Am.adis  are  fairy  tales,  in 
which  at  every  page  the  virtue  of  women  is  the  sub- 
ject of  those  everlasting  pleasantries  which  cease  to 
be  immoral,  because  they  have  become  tiresome. 
Wieland's  tales  of  chivalry  appear  to  me  much  supe- 
rior to  his  poems  imitated  from  the  Greek,  Musarion, 
Endymion,  Ganymede,  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  Sec. 
Tales  of  chivalry  are  national  in  Germany.  The  nat- 
tiral  genius  of  the  language,  and  of  its  poets,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  art  of  painting  the  exploits  and  the 
loves  of  those  knights  and  heroines,  whose  sentiments 
were  at  the  same  time  so  strong  and  so  simple,  so 
benevolent  and  so  determined  ;  but  in  attempting  to 
"unite  modern  grace  with  Grecian  subjects,  Wieland 
has  necessarily  rendered  them  affected.    Those  v/he 
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endeavour  to  modify  ancient  taste  by  tliat  of  the  mod- 
erns, or  modern  taste  by  that  of  the  ancients,  are  al- 
most always  so.  To  be  secure  from  this  danger,  we 
must  treat  each  of  these  subjects  entirely  according  to 
its  own  nature. 

Oberon  passes  in  Germany  almost  for  an  epic  poem. 
It  is  founded  on  a  tale  of  French  chivalry,  Huon  de 
Bourdeaux,  of  which  M.  de  Tressen  has  given  us  an 
abstract;  and  Oberon  the  Genius,  with  Titania  the 
Fairy,  just  such  as  Shakspeare  has  described  them  in 
liis  play  of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  consti- 
tute the  mythology  of  the  poem.  The  subject  is  giv- 
en by  our  old  romantic  writers ;  but  we  cannot  too 
much  admire  the  poetry  with  which  Wieland  has  en- 
riched it.  Pleasantry  drawn  from  the  marvellous  is 
there  handled  with  much  grace  and  originality.  Huon 
is  seiit  into  Palestine,  in  consequence  of  various  ad- 
ventures, to  ask  the  daughter  of  the  Sultan  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  when  the  gravest  personages,  who  oppose 
that  marriage,  are  all  set  dancing,  at  the  sound  of  the 
singular  horn  which  he  possesses,  we  are  never  tired 
by  the  skilful  repetition  of  the  comic  effect  it  produ- 
ces ;  and  the  better  the  poet  has  described  the  pedan- 
tic gravity  of  the  imans  and  visiers  at  the  court  of  the 
Sultan,  the  more  his  readers  are  amused  by  their  in- 
voluntary dance.  When  Oberon  carries  the  two  lov- 
ers through  the  air  in  a  winged  cptr,  the  terror  of  that 
prodigy  is  dissipated  by  the  security  with  which  love  in- 
spires them.    "  In  vain,"  says  the  poet,  "  earth  disap- 

pears  to  their  sight ;  in  vain  nip;ht  covers  the  atmos- 

phere  with  her  dark  wings ;  a  heavenly  light  beams 
<^  in  their  tender  glances;  their  souls  mutually  reflect 

each  other ;  night  is  no  longer  night ;  eiysium  sur- 
"  rounds  them;  the  sun  enlightens  the  recesses  of 
"  their  hear':,s,  and  love  every  mioment  shews  them  ob- 

jects,  always  nev/  and  always  delightful."  Sensibil- 
ity is  not  in  geneial  much  connected  with  the  marvel- 
lous I  there  is  something  so  serious  in  the  affections 
of  the  soul,  that  we  like  not  to  see  them  drawn  forth 
v/ith  the  sports  of  the  imagination ;  but  Wieland  has 
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the  art  of  uniting  fantastic  fictions  ^Yith  true  sentiments, 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 

The  baptism  of  the  Sultan's  daughter,  who  becomes 
a  Christian  in  order  to  marry  Huon,  is  also  a  most 
beautiful  passage :  to  change  one's  religion  for  the 
sake  of  love  is  a  little  profane ;  but  Christianity  is  so 
truly  the  religion  of  the  heart,  that  to  love  with  devo- 
tion and  purity  is  already  to  be  a  convert.  Oberon  has 
made  the  young  people  promise  not  to  give  themselves 
up  to  each  other,  till  their  arrival  in  Rome :  they  are 
together  in  the  same  ship,  and,  separated  from  the 
world,  love  induces  them  to  violate  their  vow.  The 
tempest  is  then  let  loose,  the  winds  blow,  the  billows 
roar,  and  the  sails  are  torn;  the  masts  are  destroyed 
by  the  thunderbolt;  the  passengers  bewail  themselves, 
the  sailors  cry  for  help  :  at  length  the  vessel  splits, 
the  waves  threaten  to  swallow  them  up,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  death  can  scarcely  take  from  the  young  cou- 
ple their  sense  of  earthly  happiness.  They  are  pre- 
cipitated in  the  ocean  :  an  invisible  power  preserves 
and  lands  them  on  a  desert  island,  where  they  find  a 
hermit,  whom  religion  and  misfortunes  have  led  to 
that  retreat. 

Amanda,  espoused  to  Huon,  after  many  difficulties, 
brings  a  son  into  the  world  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  this  picture  of  maternal  tenderness  in 
the  desert  :  the  new  being  who  comes  to  animate  their 
solitude^  the  uncertain  look,  the  wandering  glance  of 
infancy,  which  the  passionate  tenderness  of  the  moth- 
er endeavours  to  fix  on  herself,  all  is  full  of  sentiment 
and  of  truth.  The  trials  to  which  the  married  pair 
are  subjected  by  Oberon  and  Titania  are  continued  ; 
but  in  the  conclusion  their  constancy  is  rewarded.  Al- 
though this  poem  is  diffuse,  it  is  impossible  not  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  charming  work,  and  if  it  v/ere  well  trans- 
lated into  French  verse,  it  would  certainly  be  thought 
so. 

There  have  been  poets,  both  before  and  since  Wie- 
land,  who  have  attempted  to  write  in  the  French  and 
Italian  manner  ;  but  what  they  have  done  scarcely  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned :  ai)d  if  German  literature  had 
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not  assumed  a  peculiar  character,  it  certainly  would 
not  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts.  That 
of  poetry  must  in  Germany  be  fixed  at  the  time  when 
the  Messiah  of  Klopstock  made  its  appearance. 

The  hero  of  that  poem,  according  to  our  mortal 
language,  inspires  admiration  and  pity  in  the  same  de- 
gree, without  either  of  these  sentiments  being  weak- 
ened by  the  other.  A  generous  poet*  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  Louis  XVI. 

"  Jamais  tant  de  respect  n'admit  tant  de  pitie." 

This  verse,  so  affecting  and  so  delicate,  might  serve 
to  express  the  tender  emotions  we  experience  in  read- 
ing Kiopstock's  Messiah.  The  subject  of  it  is  without 
doubt,  vastly  superior  to  all  the  inventions  of  genius  ; 
a  great  deal  however  is  requisite  to  display  with  so' 
much  sensibility  the  human  in  the  divine,  and  with  so 
much  force  the  divine  in  the  mortal,  nature.  Much 
talent  is  also  required  to  excite  interest  and  anxiety  in 
the  recital  of  an  event,  previously  determined  by  an 
all-powerful  Will.  Klopstock  has  with  great  art,  at 
once  united  all  that  terror  and  that  hope  which  the  fa- 
tality of  the  ancients  and  the  providence  of  Christians 
can  jointly  inspire. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  character  of  Abbadona, 
the  repentant  demon  who  seeks  to  do  good  to  man  : 
a  devouring  remorse  attaches  itself  to  his  immortal 
nature;  his  regret  has  heaven  itself  for  its  object,  that 
heaven  which  he  has  known,  those  celestial  spheres 
which  were  his  habitation.  What  a  situation  is  this 
return  towards  virtue,  when  the  decree  is  irrevocable  : 
to  complete  the  torments  of  Hell,  nothing  is  wanting, 
but  to  make  it  the  abode  of  a  soul  again  awakened  to 
sensibility  !  Our  religion  is  not  familiarized  to  us  in  po- 
etry ;  and  among  modern  poets  Klopsiock  has  known 
best  how  to  personify  the  spirituality  of  Christianity^, 
by  situations  and  pictures  the  most  analogous  to  its 
nature. 


*  M.  de  Sabraii. 
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There  is  but  one  episode  -R-hich  has  love  for  its  ob- 
ject in  all  the  work  ;  and  this  icve  subsists  between 
two  persons  vfho  have  been  raised  from  the  dead,  Cidii 
and  Semida :  Jesus  Christ  has  restored  them  both  to 
life,  and  they  love  each  other  with  an  affection  pure 
and  celestial  as  their  new  ex";  cr.ce  :  they  no  longer 
consider  themselves  as  sr.t  : :;:  t  .  v  ::.:h  ;  they  hope  to 
pass  together  from  earth  to  heaverjj  and  that  neither 
of  them  will  experience  the  anguish  of  approaching 
sepamion.  What  an  affecting  conception  does  such 
a  love  present  to  us  in  a  religious  poem  1  A  love  which 
could  alone  harmonize  with  the  general  tenour  of  the 
"work.  It  must  nevertheless  be  ov.ned,  that  from  a 
subject  so  continually  and  so  highly  exalted  there  re- 
sults a  little  monotony;  the  soul  is  fatigued  by  too 
much  contemplation,  and  the  author  seems  sometimes 
to  require  readers  already  lisen  from  the  gra-se,  like 
Cidii  and  Sem-ida. 

This  defect  might,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  avoid- 
ed, without  introducing  any  thing  profane  in  the  INIes- 
siah  :  it  wouid  perhaps  have  been  better,  to  have  taken 
tlie  whole  life  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  subject  of  the 
poem,  than  to  begin  at  tlie  moment  when  his  enemies 
demand  his  death.  The  colours  of  the  east  might 
■with  more  art  have  been  employed  to  paint  Syria,  and 
to  characterize  in  a  strong  manner  the  state  of  the 
hum?.n  race  under  the  empire  of  Rome.  There  is 
too  much  discourse,  and  too  many  long  conversations 
in  the  IMessiah ;  eloquence  itself  is  less  striking  to 
the  imagination,  than  a  situr,tion,  a  character,  a  picture 
which  leaves  us  something  to  guess  at.  The  Lopfos, 
or  the  Divine  Word,  existed  before  the  creation  of  the 
world;  but  with  poets  the  creation  ought  to  precede 
ti^  Word. 

Klopstock  has  also  been  reproached  with  not  having 
sufficiently  varied  the  portraits  of  his  angels.  It  is 
true,  that  in  perfection  it  is  diSicult  to  point  out  vari- 
ety, and  that  in  general  men  are  characterized  by  de- 
fects alone  :  some  distinguishing  traits,  however, 
might  have  been  given  to  this  great  picture  ;  but  above 
all,  as  it  appears  to  me,  ten  centos  should  not  have  been 
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added  to  that  which  termmates  the  principal  action, 
which  is  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  These  ten  cantos 
undoubtedly  contain  much  lyrical  beauty  ;  but  when 
a  work,  of  whatever  kind,  excites  dramatic  interest, 
it  ought  to  conclude  whenever  that  interest  ceases. 
Reflections  and  sentiments,  which  we  should  read  else- 
where with  the  greatest  pleasure,  are  most  frequently 
tiresome  when  a  more  lively  emotion  has  preceded 
them.  We  consider  books,  nearly  as  we  should  con- 
sider men :  and  we  always  exact  from  them  what  they 
have  accustomed  us  to  expect.  Throughout  all  Klop- 
stock's  work  we  perceive  a  mind  highly  elevated  and 
sensitive;  nevertheless,  the  impressions  which  it  ex- 
cites are  too  uniform,  and  funeral  ideas  are  too  numer- 
ous. Life  goes  on,  only  because  we  forget  death  ;  and 
it  is  for  that  reason,  without  doubt,  that  we  shudder 
whenever  the  idea  of  death  recurs  to  us.  In  the  Mes- 
siah, as  well  as  in  Young's  Night  Thoughts  we  are  too 
often  brought  back  to  the  tomb  :  the  arts  would  be  en- 
tirely at  an  end,  if  we  were  always  absorbed  in  that 
species  of  meditation  ;  for  we  require  a  very  energet- 
ic  sentiment  of  existence,  to  enable  us  to  look  on  the 
world  with  the  animation  of  poetry.  The  Pagans,  in 
their  poems,  as  well  as  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  their  sep- 
ulchres, always  represented  varied  pictures,  and  thus 
made  even  of  death  an  action  of  life  ;  but  the  profound 
and  uncertain  thoughts  which  accompany  the  Christian 
in  his  last  mom.ents,  are  more  connected  with  the 
emotions  of  the  heart  than  with  the  lively  colours  of 
the  imagination. 

Klopstock  has  composed  religious  and  patriotic 
odes,  with  many  other  elegant  productions  on  various 
subjects.  In  his  religious  odes,  he  knows  how  to  in- 
vest unbounded  ideas  with  visible  imagery  :  but  son^e^ 
times,  this  sort  of  poetry  is  lost  in  the  immeasurable 
space  which  it  attempts  to  embrace. 

It  is  difficult  to  quote  any  particular  verses  in  his 
religious  odes  which  may  be  repeated  as  detached, 
sentences.  The  beauty  of  his  poetry  consists  in  the 
general  impression  which  it  produces.  Should  we 
ask  the  man  who  contemplates  the  sea,  that  immense 
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body  of  waters,  which  is  always  in  motion,  yet  always 
inexhaustible  ;  which  seems  to  give  an  idea  of  all  pe- 
riods of  time  at  once,  of  all  its  successions  become 
simultaneous  ;  should  we  ask  him,  while  wave  follows 
wave,  to  count  the  pleasures  he  experiences  while 
ruminating  on  their  progress  ?  It  is  the  same  with  re- 
ligious meditations  embellished  by  poetry  ;  they  arc 
worthy  of  admiration  if  they  inspire  new  zeal  to  attain 
higher  degrees  of  perfection,  if  we  feel  ourselves  the 
better  for  having  indulged  in  them  :  and  this  is  the 
criterion  by  which  we  should  form  our  judgment  of 
this  species  of  composition. 

Amongst  the  odes  of  Klopstock,  those  written  on 
the  French  revolution  scarcely  deserve  to  be  mention- 
ed :  the  present  moment  has  no  inspiration  for  the  po» 
at ;  he  must  place  himself  at  a  distance  from  the  age 
in  which  he  lives,  in  order  either  to  judge  or  to  describe 
it  weilr  but  the  efforts  made  by  Klopstock  to  revive 
patriotism  amongst  the  Germans  are  highly  honoura- 
ble to  him.  From  the  poetry  composed  with  this  laud- 
able intention,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  his  song  of  the 
Bards  after  the  death  of  Hermann,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Arminius  ;  he  was  assassinated  by  the  Princes  of 
Germany,  who  were  jealous  of  his  success  and  of  his 
power. 

Hermann^  sur.g-  by  the  Bards,    Wcrdomar,  Kerdi'ng, 
and  Darmond. 

"  W.  On  this  rock  covered  with  aged  moss,  let  us 
"  scat  ourselves,  O  bards  !  and  together  sing  the  fu- 
"  neral  hymn.  Let  none  approach  more  near,  let  none 
"  behold  beneath  these  branches  the  spot  where  lies 
"  Uie  noblest  of  our  country's  sons. 

There  he  lies,  extended  in  his  blood ;  he,  the  se- 
"  cret  terror  of  the  Komans,  even  when  with  warlike 
"  dances,  and  songs  of  triumph|  they  led  his  Thusnelda 
*'  captive  ;  No,  look  not  on  him  !  who  can  behold  him 
"  without  tears  ?  and  from  tiie  lyre  no  piainiive  sound 
"  should  Piow  ;  it  should  burst  forth  in  strains  of  praise 
^'  to  his  immortal  spirit. 
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"  K.  My  head  still  bears  the  golden  locks  of  youth  s 
"  this  day  beheld  me  first  gird  od  the  sword,  first  saw 
"  these  hands  armed  with  the  iaiice  and  lyre.  How 
"  then  can  I  sin^  Hermann  ? 

"  Expect  not  too  much  from  youth,  O  fathers  !  I 
"  wili  wipe  with  my  golden  locks  the  tears  which  bathe 
"  my  cheeks,  before  I  attempt  to  sing  the  greatest  of 
"  the  sons  of  Mana.* 

"  D.  And  I  also,  I  shed  tears  ;  but  they  are  tears 
"  of  rage.  No,  1  will  not  restrain  them  :  flow,  burn- 
^' ing  tears,  tears  of  fury!  ye  are  not  silent,  ye  call 
"  down  vengeance  on  perfidious  warriors.  O  my 
"  friends  !  hear  my  terrible  malediction  :  may  no  trai- 
"  tor  to  his  country,  may  no  assassin  of  the  hero  die 
"  in  battle  ! 

"  W.  Seest  thou  the  torrent  that  springs  from  the 
"  mountain  and  precipitates  itself  on  these  rocks?  In 
"  its  impetuous  course  it  rolls  down  the  uprooted  pine  ; 
"  it  comes,  it  comes  to  form  the  funeral  pile  of  Pler- 

mann.  The  hero  will  soon  be  dust  ;  soon  will  he 
"  repose  in  his  tomb  of  clay ;  but  on  that  sacred  dust 
"  may  the  sword  be  placed,  on  which  he  vowed  de- 
"  struction  to  the  conqueror. 

"  Stay  awhile,  O  spirit  of  the  dead  !  before  thou  re- 
"  joinest  thy  father  Siegmar.  O  stay  awhile,  and  be- 
"  hold  how  full  of  thee  are  the  hearts  of  thy  people. 

"  K.  Tell  not,  O  tell  not  Thusnclda  that  her  Hcr- 

mann  is  here,  that  he  lies  bleeding;  say  not  to  that 
"  noble  woman,  to  that  despairing  mother,  that  the 

father  of  her  Thumeliko  has  ceased  to  live. 

"  Whoever  could  speak  it  to  her,  who  loaded  with 
"  fetters  has  already  walked  before  the  formidable  car 
"  of  the  proud  conqueror ;  whoever  could  speak  it  to 
"  that  unhappy  being,  he  must  have  the  heart  of  a 

Roman. 

"  D.  Unhappy  daughter,  to  what  father  owest  thou 
"  thy  being  r    S:igesteb,t  a  traitor,  v/ho  in  obscurity 

*  JMana,  one  of  the  tutelary  heroes  of  the  Geroianic  Em- 
pire. 

t  Author  of  the  coiispkacy  in  which  Ilermami  perished. 
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w  sharpened  the  honiicklal  steel.  Oh  !  curse  him  not, 
"  Hela*  has  already  marked  him.  with  her  seal. 

«  W,  Let  not  the  crime  of  Segestes  sully  our  songs  ; 
"  rather  may  eternal  oblivion  extend  its  heavy  wings 
"  over  his  ashes  :  the  chords  of  the  lyre,  which  re- 
«  sound  at  the  nam.e  of  Hermann,  would  be  profaned, 
"  if  their  vibrations  accused  the  criminal.  Hermann  I 
"  Hermann !  thou,  the  favourite  of  noble  hearts,  the 
"  bravest  of  the  brave,  the  saviour  of  thy  country,  in 

chorus  our  bards  repeat  thy  praises,  to  the  gloomy 
"  echoes  of  our  mysterious  forests. 

^'  Oh  I  battle  of  Winfield  If  bloody  sister  to  the  vic» 
«  tory  of  Cannae  !  I  have  beheld  thee  with  scattered 
"  locks  :  an  eye  of  fire  and  ensanguined  hands  appear 

amidst  the  harps  of  Walhalla ;  in  vain  the  son  of 

Drusus,  to  efiace  ail  traces  of  thy  steps,  would  hide 
"  the  whitened  bones  of  the  conquered  in  the  valley  of 

death.  W e  have  not  suffered  it ;  we  have  destroyed 
"  their  tombs,  that  their  scattered  remains  may  serve 
"  as  a  testimony  to  that  great  day :  at  the  vernal  feast, 

from  atre  to  age,  they  shall  hear  the  joyful  cries  of 
"  the  conquerors. 

"  More  con:jpanions  in  death  tvould  our  Hero  have 
"  given  to  Varus ;  already,  but  for  the  jealous  delay 
"  of  the  princes,  had  Cacina  rejoined  his  chief. 

"  A  thought,  more  noble  yet,  filled  Hernjann's  ar- 
"  dent  soul :  at  midnight,  near  the  altar  of  Thor,|  in 

the  midst  of  the  sacrifices,  in  secret,  to  himself  he 

said,  I  will  do  it. 

"  This  great  design  followed  him  even  to  your  games, 
"  when  the  warlike  youth  form  the  dance,  leap  over 
«  the  naked  sword,  and  animate  tlieir  pleasures  with 
"  danger. 

"  The  pilot,  conqueror  of  the  storm,  relates,  that 
in  a  dist.iiU  isle  §  the  burning  mountain,  long  before 
it  bursts,  announces  by  black  clouds  of  smoke  the 

*  Kcla,  tha  g-oddess  of  hell. 

I  The  nam-  sv^ven  by  tlie  Germans  to  the  battle  wliich  tlicy 
gamed  ag-aiiist  Wj-us. 
i  The  god  of  w  ar, 
§  Iceland. 
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"  flame  and  terrible  rocks  that  are  about  to  issue  from 
"  its  bosom  :  thus  the  early  battles  of  Hermann  pre^ 
"  saged  to  us,  that  he  would  one  day  traverse  the 

Alps  and  descend  into  the  plain  of  Rome. 

"  There  the  hero  would  have  perished,  or  ascended 
"  to  the  Capitol,  and  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  who 
"  in  his  hand  holds  the  balance  of  the  Fates,  have  in- 

terrogated  Tiberius  and  the  shades  of  his  ancestors 
"  on  the  justice  of  their  wars. 

"  But  to  accomplish  his  bold  design,  it  behoved  him 
"  to  bear  among  all  the  princes  the  sword  of  the  chief 
"  of  battles  ;  then  did  his  rivals  conspire  his  death,  and 
"  now  he  lives  no  longer,  he,  whose  heart  conceived 

the  grand  and  patriotic  thought. 

D.  Ho  !  Heia,  goddess  of  vengeance  !  hast  thou 
«  gathered  my  falling  tears  ?  hast  thou  heard  my  furi- 
«  ous  accents  ? 

"  K.  Behold,  in  Walhalla,  under  the  sacred  shades, 
"  in  the  midst  of  heroes,  the  palm  of  victory  in  his 
«  hand,  Siegmar  advances  to  receive  his  Hermann  :  the 
"  old  man,  restored  to  youth,  salutes  the  young  hero  ; 
"  but  a  cloud  of  melancholy  obscures  his  reception  ;  ! 
"  fo'rnow  Hermann  will  not  go — he  cannot  go — to  the 
"  Capitol  to  interrogate  Tiberius  before  tlie  tribunal 
"  of  the  Gods." 

There  are  several  other  poenis  of  Klopstock  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  this,  he  recalls  to  the  Germans  | 
the  noble  deeds  of  their  ancestors  ;  but  those  recol-  : 
lections  have  scarcely  any  connection  Vt'ith  the  present 
state  of  their  nation.    Vv  e  perceive  in  these  poems,  a 
vague  sort  of  enthusiasm,  a  desire  which  cannot  ob- 
tain its  object  ;  and  the  slightest  national  song  of  a 
free  people  causes  a  truer  emotion.    Scarcely  any  tra- 
ces of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Germans  are  now  re- 
maining, and  that  of  modern  times  is  too  much  di- 
vided, and  too  confused,  to  be  capable  of  producing  |j 
popular  sentiments  ;  it  is  in  their  hearts  alone  that  the  |l 
Germans  must  discover  the  source  of  truly  patriotic 
poetry. 

Klopstock  frequently  treats  subjects  of  a  less  serious  j 
nature  in  a  very  graceful  manner  j  and  this  grace  is  I 
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derived  from  imagination  and  sensibility  ;  for  in  his 
poetry  there  is  not  much  of  v/hat  we  call  wit,  "which 
indeed  would  not  suit  the  lyric  character.  In  his  Ode 
to  the  Nightingale  he  has  given  novelty  to  a  worn-out 
subject,  by  imparting  to  the  bird  sentiments  so  tender 
yet  so  animated,  both  on  nature  and  on  man,  that  it 
seems  like  a  winged  mediator  carrying  from  one  to  the 
other  the  tribute  of  its  love  and  praise.  An  Ode  on 
Rhenish  Wine  is  very  original  :  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  form  a  truly  national  image  for  the  Germans  ; 
they  have  nothing  in  all  their  country  superior  to  it. 
Vines  grow  in  the  same  places  that  have  given  birth  to 
so  many  warlike  actions  ;  and  wine  a  hundred  years 
old,  the  contemporary  of  more  glorious  days,  seems 
still  to  retain  the  generous  warmth  of  former  times. 

Klopstcck  has  not  only  drawn  fronivChristianity  the. 
greatest  beauties  of  his  religious  v/orks,  but  as  it  was 
his  wish  that  the  literature  of  his  country  should  be 
entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  ancients,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  give  to  German  poetry  a  perfectly  new 
mythology  borrowed  from  the  Scandinavians.  Some- 
times he  uses  it  in  rather  too  learned  a  manner,  but  at 
others  he  applied  it  very  happily  ;  and  his  imagination 
seems  to  feel  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the 
gods  of  the  north,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  over 
^vhich  they  presided. 

There  is  a  very  charming  ode  of  his  entitled.  The 
Art  of  Tialf,  in  other  v^'ords,  The  Art  of  Skaiting-,  in- 
vented it  is  said  by  the  Giant  Tialf,  He  describes  a 
young  and  beautiful  female  clothed  in  furs,  and  placed 
on  a  sledge  formed  like  a  car  ;  the  young  people  who 
surround  it,  by  a  slight  push,  drive  it  forwards  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  They  choose  for  its  path  the 
frozen  torrent,  which  during  the  winter  offers  the  saf- 
est road.  The  locks  of  the  young  men  are  strewed 
over  with  shining  particles  of  frost;  the  girls  who  fol- 
low the  sledge  fasten  to  their  feet  little  v/ings  of  steel, 
which  in  a  moment  cariy  them  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tarce  ;  the  song  of  the  bards  accompanies  this  northern 
dance  :  the  gay  procession  passes  under  elms  covered 
with  flowers  of  snow  j  the  ice  cracks  undir  their  feet, 
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a  momentary  terror  disturbs  their  enjoyment  ;  bm 
soon  shouts  of  joy,  and  tiie  violence  of"  the  exercise 
preserving  that  heat  in  the  blood  of  which  the  cold  air 
would  otherwise  deprive  it,  in  short,  the  contest  with 
the^  climate  revives  their  spirits  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
their  course  they  reach  a  large  illuminated  hail,  where 
a  good  fire,  ^uth  a  feast  and  bail,  offer  to  their  accept- 
ance easy  pleasures  instead  of  those  which  tiiey  had 
gained  from  their  struggle  vvith  the  rigours  of  nature. 

The  Ode  on  Departed  Friends,  addressed  to  Ebert, 
also  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Klopstock  is  less 
happy  when  he  writes  on  the  subject  of  love  ;  like 
Dorat  he  addressed  verses  to  "  his  future  mistress,*' 
and  his  Muse  was  not  inspired  by  so  far  fetched  a  sub- 
ject; to  sport  witli  sentiment  we  should  not  have  suf- 
fered from  it,  and  when  the  attempt  is  made  by  a  seri- 
ous person,  a  secret  constraint  aiv/ays  prevents  him 
from  appearing  natural.  We  must  reckon  as  belong- 
ing to  the  school  of  Klopstock,  not  as  his  disciples  but 
as  members  of  his  poetical  fraternity,  the  great  Haller, 
T/ho  cannot  be  mentioned  without  respect,  Gessner, 
and  several  others,  who  approached  the  English  char- 
acter wiih  respect  to  truth  of  sentiment,  and  yet  did 
not  bear  the  truly  characteristic  stamp  of  German  lit- 
erature. 

Klopstock  himself  did  not  entirely  succeed  in  pre- 
senting to  Germany  an  epic  poem  at  once  sublime  and 
popular,  as  a  work  of  that  sort  ought  to  be.  Voss^s 
translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  made  Homer  as 
much  known  as  a  sketched  copy  can  render  a  finished 
original  ;  every  epithet  is  preserved,  every  word  is  in 
its  proper  place,  and  the  impression  made  by  the  whole 
is  forcible,  although  we  do  not  hnd  in  the  German  all 
the  charms  of  the  Greek,  which  was  the  finest  lan- 
guage of  the  south.  The  miCn  of  literature  in  Ger- 
many who  seize  with  avidity  every  new  kind  of  writ- 
ing, endeavoured  to  compose  poems  after  the  man- 
Bcr  of  Homer  ;  and  the  Odyssey,  containing  in  it- 
self many  details  of  private  life  appeared  more  easy 
to  imitate  than  the  Iliad, 
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The  first  essay  of  this  kind  was  an  Idyll  in  three 
cantos  by  Voss 'himself,  irititied  Louisa;  it  is  written 
in  hexameters,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  admirable  ;  but  the  pomp  of  hexameters  seems 
seldom  suitable  to  the  extreme  naivete  of  the  subject. 
Were  it  not  for  the  pure  and  relic>-ious  emotions  which 
animate  the  poem,  we  should  interest  ourselves  but 
little  in  the  very  quiet  marriage  of  the  -venerable  pas- 
tor of  Grilnaii's  daughter.  Homer,  always  just  in 
the  application  of  his  epithets,  constantly  says,  in 
speaking  of  Minerva,  "  the  blue-eyed  daughter  of 
"Jupiter;"  in  the  same  manner  Voss  incessantly  re- 
peats, "  the  venerable  pastor  of  Grllnau,"  ( der  ehrwur- 
dige  Pfarrer  von  Griinau.)  But  the  simplicity  of 
Homer  produces  so  great  an  effect,  merely  because 
it  forms  a  noble  contrast  with  the  dignified  grandeur  of 
his  hero  and  of  the  fate  which  pursues  him  ;  but  when 
the  subject  treated  of  is  merely  a  country  pastor  and  a 
notable  woman,  his  wife,  who  marry  their  daughter  to 
the  man  she  loves,  its  simplicity  has  less  merit.  In 
Germany  descriptions  are  greatly  admired  like  those 
in  Voss*s  Louisa  on  the  manner  of  making  coffee,  of 
lighting  a  pipe,  &c.  ;  and  those  details  are  given  with 
much  skill  and  exactness  ;  it  is  a  well  painted  Flem- 
ish picture  :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  common 
customs  of  life  cannot  well  be  introduced  into  our 
poems,  as  they  were  in  those  of  the  ancients  ;  for 
those  customs  among  us  are  not  poetical  and  our  civil- 
ization has  something  citizen-like  in  it.  The  ancients 
lived  almost  ahvays  in  the  open  air,  preserving  their 
relations  v/ith  nature  ;  and  their  manner  of  existence 
was  rural  but  never  vulgar. 

The  Germans  consider  the  subject  of  a  poem  as  of 
little  consequence,  and  believe  that  every  thing  con- 
sists in  the  manner  of  treating  it.  Now  this  manner 
can  scarcely  ever  be  transfused  into  a  foreign  language, 
and  yet  the  general  reputation  of  Europe  is  not  to  be 
despised  ;  besides,  the  remembrance  of  the  most  in- 
teresting details  is  soon  effaced,  when  it  is  not  connect- 
ed with  some  fiction  which  the  imagination  can  lay 
hold  of.    That  affeeting  purity  which  constitutes  the 
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princinal  charm  of  Voss's  poem  is  most  conspicuons, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  nuptial  benediction  of  the 
pastor  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  :  addre&sing 
himself  to  her  with  a  faultering  voice  he  says,  "  My 
"  daughter,  may  the  blessing  of  God  be  ^^i^h  thee': 
amiable  and  virtuous  child,  may  the  blessing  of  God 
"  accompany  thee  both  cn  earth  and  in  heaven.    I  have 
"  been  young  and  now  am  old  ;  and  in  this  uncertain 
"  life  the  Almighty  has  sent  me  much  joy  and  much 
sorrow.    May  his'  holy  name  be  blessed' for  both  !  I 
shall  soon,  Without  regret,  lay  my  aged  head  in  the 
tomb  of  my  fatliers,  for  my  daughter  is  happy  ;  she  is 
so  because  she  knows  that  our  souls  are  equally  the 
"  care  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  soriow  as  in  joy. 
<i  What  can  be  more  affecting  than  the  sight  of  this 
young  and  beautiful  bride  !  In  the  simplicity  of  he? 
"  heart,  she  leans  on  the  arm  of  the  friend  who  is  to 
"  conduct  her  through  the  path  of  life  ;  it  is  with  him 
that  in  a  holy  union  she  will  partake  of  happiness 
"  and  oi  misfortune :  it  is  she  who,  if  it  be  the  will  of 
"  God,  wiil  wipe  the  last  cold  sweat  from  the  forehead 
of  her  dying  husband.    My  soul  was  also  filled  wiiii 
presentiments  when,  on  my  v/edding  day,  I  brought 
"  my  timid  companion  to  this  place  :  happy,  but  seri-  I 
"  ous,  I  showed  her  at  a  distance  the  extent  of  our 
fields,  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  the  pastor's 
"  house,  in  which  we  have  experienced  so  mucii  good  i 
and  so  much  evil.    My  only  child  I  for  thou  alone  I 
"  remainest,  the  others  v>'hom  God  had  given  to  me  sleep 
below  under  the  church-yard  turf ;  my  only  child,  thou 
goest,  follov/ing  the  path  which  led  me  liither.    The  j 
"  cham.bcr  of  ray  daughter  will  be  deserted,  her  place  '! 

at  our  table  will  be  no  longer  occupied  ;  in  vain  shall 
"  I  listen  to  hear  her  footsteps,  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
<'  Yes,  when  thy  husband  takes  tliee  far  from  me,  sobs 
«  will  escape  me,  and  my  eyes  bathed  in  tears  will  long 
follow  thee  ;  for  I  am  a  man  and  a  father,  and  I  love 
with  tenderness  this  daughter  who  also  loves  me 
sincerely.    But  soon  restraining  my  tears,  I  shall 
«  lift  to  heaven  my  supplicating  hands,  and  prostrate 
^'  myself  before  the  divine  will  which  has  commaiided 
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«  the  wife  to  leave  her  father  and  mother  and  follow 
"  her  husbard.  Depart  then  in  peace,  my  child  ;  forsake 
«'  thy  family  and  thy  father's  house  ;  follow  the  young- 
"  man  who  henceforth  must  supply  to  thee  the  place  of 
"  those  who  gave  thee  birth  ;  be  in  thy  house  like  a 
"  fruitful  vine,  surround  thy  table  with  noble  branches. 
"  A  religious  marriage  is  the  purest  of  all  earthly  feli- 
"  city  ;  but  if  the  Lord  found  not  the  edifice,  how  vain 
are  the  labours  of  man  1" 

This  is  true  simplicity,  that  of  the  soul  ;  that  which 
is  equally  suitable  to  the  monarch  and  to  his  people,  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  rich,  in  short,  to  all  the  creatures 
of  God.  We  are  soon  tired  of  de-scriptive  poetry 
when  it  is  applied  to  objects  v/liich  have  nothing  great 
in  themselves;  but  sentiments  descend  to  us  from 
heaven,  and  hov/ever  hum.ble  be  the  abode  which  is 
penetrated  v\dth  their  rays,  those  rays  lose  nothmg  of 
their  original  beauty. 

From  the  extreme  admiration  which  Goethe  has  ac- 
quired in  Germany,  his  Hermann  and  Dorothea  has 
obtained  the  name  of  an  epic  poem  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  of  that  or  any  other  country^  M.  de  Hum* 
boldt,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  has  com- 
posed a  work  on  this  subject  v/hich  contains  several  very 
philosophical  and  striking  observations.  Hermann  and 
Dorothea  is  translated  both  into  French  and  English, 
but  we  cannot  in  a  translation  have  any  idea  of  the 
charming  effect  produced  by  the  original:  from  the 
iirst  verse  to  the  last  it  excites  a  tender  emotion,  and 
there  is  also,  in  its  minutest  details,  a  natural  dignity 
which  would  not  be  unsuitable  to  the  heroes  of  Homer. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  per- 
sojiages  and  events  are  of  too  little  importance  ;  the 
subject  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  interest  when  we 
read  it  in  the  orighial,  but  in  a  translation  that  interest 
is  destroyed.  \Vith  respect  to  epic  poems,  it  appears 
to  me  allo'-T.ble  to  establish  a  certain  literary  aristoc- 
racy :  cil^riilty,  both  of  personages  and  of  the  historical 
recoilccuons  corinected  v.'ith  them,  can  alone  raise  the 
in.^agination  to  a  height  equal  to  the  composition  of 
that  species  of  poetry. 
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An  ancient  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
JViebtlungSy  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  seems 
in  its  time  to  have  possessed  all  the  chaiacters  of 
the  true  epic.  The  great  actions  of  the  hero  of 
northern  Germany,  Sigefroi,  assassinated  by  a  king 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  vengeance  inflicted  on  that  king 
in  the  camp  of  Attila  by  the  followers  of  Sigefroi, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  first  kingdom  of  Burgun- 
dy, are  the  subject  of  the  work.  An  epic  poem  is 
scarcely  ever  the  work  of  one  man ;  ages  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  must  labour  to  perfect  it  ; 
patriotism,  religion,  in  short,  the  whole  existence  of 
a  nation  cannot  be  brought  into  action,  but  by  some  of 
those  singularly  great  events  which  are  not  created  by 
the  poet,  but  which  appear  to  him  in  greater  magni- 
tude seen  through  the  obscurity  of  time  :  the  person- 
ages of  an  epic  poem  ought  to  represent  the  primitive 
character  of  their  nation.  We  should  discover  in  them 
that  incorruptible  mould  from  which  all  history  derives 
its  origin. 

The  pride  and  boast  of  Germany  were  its  ancient 
chivalry,  its  strength,  its  loyalty,  the  union  of  good- 
ness and  simplicity  for  which  it  was  famed,  and  that 
northern  roughness  which  was,  however,  connected 
with  the  most  exalted  sensibility.  We  also  admire 
that  Christianity  which  is  grafted  on  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  that  untamed  honour  rendered  pure  and  sac- 
red by  faith,  that  respect  for  women  which  became  still 
more  striking  from  the  protection  it  afforded  to  the 
weak,  that  undauntea  contempt  of  death,  that  warlike 
paradise  which  has  now  given  place  to  the  most  hu- 
mane of  all  religions.  Such  are  the  elements  of  an 
epic  poem  in  Germany,  of  which  genius  should  avail 
itself,  and,  with  the  art  of  Medea,  bestow  new  vital 
powers  on  ancient  recollections. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
Of  German  Pcctry. 


The  c]  etached  pieces  of  poetry,  among  the  GeV" 
mans,  are,  it  appears  to  me,  still  more  remarkable 
than  their  poems,  and  it  is  particQlarly  on  that  species 
of  writing  that  the  stamp  of  originality  is  impressed  : 
it  is  also  true  that  the  authors  who  have  written  most 
in  this  manner,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Bilrger,  Sec.  are  of 
the  modern  school,  which  alone  bears  a  truly  national 
character.  Goethe  has  most  imagination,  and  Schiller 
most  sensibility;  but  Burger  is  more  generally  ad- 
mired than  cither. 

By  successively  examniing  some  poetical  pieces  o: 
each  of  these  authors,  we  shall  the  better  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish  them. 
The  productions  of  Schiller  bear  some  analogy  to  the 
French  taste,  yet  we  do  not  find  in  his  detached  poems 
any  thing  that  resembles  the  fugitive  pieces  of  Vol- 
taire ;  that  elegance  of  convsrs-ation  and  almost  of 
manners,  transfused  into  French  poetry,  belongs  to 
France  alone  ;  and  Voltaire,  in  point  of  gracefulness, 
was  the  first  of  French  writers.  It  v.'ould  be  interest- 
ing to  compare  Schiller's  stanzas  on  the  loss  of  youth, 
entitled  the  Ideal,  with  those  of  V^oltaire,  beginning, 

Si  vous  voulez  que  j'ainie  encore, 
Rendez  moi  I'age  des  anioui-s,  &.c. 

We  see  in  the  French  poet  the  expression  of  pleas- 
ing regret,  which  has  for  its  object  the  pleasures  of 
love  and  the  joys  of  life  :  the  German  poet  laments  the 
loss  of  that  enthusiasm  and  innocent  purity  of  thought, 
peculiar  to  early  age,  and  flatters  himself  that  his  de- 
cline of  life  will  slili  be  embellished  by  the  charms  of 
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poetry  and  of  refiection.  The  stanzas  of  Schiller  do 
not  possess  that  easy  and  brilliant  clearness  which  is 
generally  so  striking  and  attractive  ;  but  ^A-e  may  draw 
from  them  consolations  which  intimately  affect  the 
soul.  "Schiller  never  presents  to  iis  a  serioiis  or  pro- 
found reflection  without  investing-  it  with  noble  ima- 
ges ;  he  speaks  to  man,  as  nature  herself  would  speak 
to  him  ;  for  nature  is  also  contemplative  and  poefical. 
To  paint  the  idea  of  time  she  brings  before  us  an  ever- 
flowing  stream  ;  and  lest,  through  her  eternal  youth, 
we  should  forget  our  ov/n  transient  existence,  she 
adorns  herself  v/ith  flowers  which  quickly  fade,  and 
strips  the  trees  in  autumn  of  those  leaves  which  spring 
beheld  in  all  their  beauty  :  poetry  should  be  the  terres- 
trial mirror  of  this  divinity,  and"  by  colours,  sounds, 
and  rhythm,  reflect  all  the  beauties  of  the  universe. 

The  poem  entitled  the  Bell  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts  :  the  alternate  stanzas  express  the  labour  which 
is  performed  at  a  forge,  and  betv.-een  each  of  these 
there  are  charming  verses,  on  the  solemn  circumstan- 
ces and  extraordinary  events  commiOnly  announced  by 
the  ringing  of  bells,  such  as  birth,  marriage,  death, 
fire,  insurrection,  Sic.  We  may  translate  iri;to  French 
the  fine  and  affecting  images  which  Schiller  derives 
from  these  great  epochs  of  human  life  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible properly  to  Imitate  the  strophes  in  short  verse, 
and  composed  of  words  whose  rough  and  quick  sound 
almost  conveys  to  our  ears  the  repeated  blows,'  and 
rapid  steps  of  the  v/orkmen  who  direct  the  boiling 
metal.  Can  a  prose  translation  give  any  just  idea  of  a 
poem  of  this  sort  ?  It  is  reading  music  instead  of  hear- 
ing it;  and  yet  it  is  easier  to  conceive  the  effect  of  in- 
struments which  are  known  to  us,  than  of  the  con- 
cords and  contrasts  of  a  rhythm  and  a  language  we  are 
ignorant  of.  Sometimes  the  regular  shortness  of  the 
metre  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  v/orkmen, 
the  limited  but  regular  force  v*/hich  they  exert  in  their 
principal  operations;  and  sometimes,  imniediately  af- 
ter this  harsh  and  strong  sound,  we  hear  the  ae rial, 
strains  of  enthusiasm  and  inelancholy. 
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The  originality  of  this  poem  is  lost,  if  we  separate 
it  from  the  efft^ct  of  a  versification  skilfully  chosen, 
where  the  rhymes  answer  each  other  like  intelligent 
echoes  modiiied  by  thought ;  and  nevertheless,  these 
picturesque  effects  of  sound  v/ould  be  bold  and  haz- 
ardous in  French.  The  vulgarity  in  point  of  style, 
continually  threatens  us ;  we  have  not,  like  almost  ev- 
ery other  nation,  two  languages,  that  of  prose  and  that 
of  verse ;  and  it  is  with  words  as  with  persons,  v/her- 
ever  ranks  are  confounded  familiarity  is  dangerous. 
Cassandra,  another  work  of  SchiHer's,  might  more 
easily  be  translated  into  French,  although  its  poetical 
language  is  extremely  bold.  At  the  moment  v/hen 
the  festival  to  celebrate  the  m.arriage  of  Polyxena  and 
Achilles  is  beginning,  Cassandra  is  seized  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  misfortunes  which  will  result  fromi 
it ;  she  walks  sad  and  melancholy  in  the  grove  of 
Apollo,  and  laments  that  knov/ledge  of  futurity  which 
troubles  all  her  enjoyments.  We  see  in  this  ode  what 
a  misfortune  it  would  be  to  a  human  being  could  he 
possess  the  prescience  of  a  divinity.  Is  not  the  sor- 
row of  the  prophetess  experienced  by  all  persons  of 
strong;  passions  and  superior  minds  ?  Sci.ilier  has  giv- 
en  us  a  fine  m.oral  idea  under  a  very  poetical  form, 
nam.ely,  that  true  genius,  that  of  sentiment,  even  if 
it  escape  suffering  from  its  commerce  with  the  world, 
is  frequently  the  victim  of  its  own  feelings.  Cassan- 
dra never  marries,  not  that  she  is  either  insensible  or 
rejected  ;  but  her  penetrating  soul  in  a  moment  pas- 
ses the  boundaries  of  life  and  death,  and  finds  repose 
only  in  licaven. 

1  shculd  never  end  if  I  were  to  mention  all  the  poet- 
ical pieces  of  Sciiiller  which  contain  new  thoughts  and 
new  beauties.  He  has  composed  a  hymn  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  v/hich 
might  be  supposed  the  production  of  a  poet  then  liv- 
ing, so  faithfuby  has  he  adhered  to  the  complexion  of 
those  times.  I  shall  examine,  under  the  subject  of 
dramatic  art,  the  admirable  skill  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans transport  themselves  into  ages,  countries,  and 
characters,  different  from  their  own  :  a  superior  facui- 
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ty,  vv  ithoiit  which  the  personages  produced  on  the  stage 
wonld  resemble  puppets  moved  by  the  same  v/ire,  and 
made  to  speak  in  the  same  voice,  namely,  that  of  the 
author.  Schiller  deserves  particularly  to  be  admired 
as  a  dramatic  poet:  Goethe  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
art  of  composing  elegies,  ballads,  stanzas,  he;  his 
detached  pieces  have  a  very  different  merit  from  those 
of  Voltaire.  The  French  poet  has  transfused  into  his 
verse  the  spirit  of  the  most  brilliant  society  ;  the  Ger- 
man, by  a  few  slight  touches,  awakens  in  the  soul  pro- 
found and  contemplative  impressions. 

Goethe  is  to  the  highest  degree  natural  in  this  spe- 
cies of  composition;  and  not  only  so  when  he  speaks 
from  his  own  impressions,  but  even  when  he  transports 
himself  to  new  climates,  customs,  and  situations,  his 
poetry  easily  assimilates  itself  with  foreign  countries  j 
he  seizes,  with  a  talent  perfectly  unique,  all  that  plea- 
ses in  the  national  songs  of  each  nation  ;  he  becomes, 
when  he  chooses  it,  a  Greek,  an  Indian,  or  a  Morla- 
chian.  We  have  often  mentioned  tliat  melancholy  and 
meditation  which  characterises  the  poets  of  the  north  : 
Goethe,  like  all  other  men  of  genius,  up.ites  in  him- 
self most  astonishing  contrast;  we  find  in  his  works 
many  traces  of  character  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  ;  they  are  more  av/akencd  to  the  pleasures 
of  existence,  and  have  at  once  a  more  lively  and  tran- 
quil enjoyment  of  nature  than  those  of  the  north  ;  their 
minds  have  not  less  depth,  but  their  i^enius  has  more 
vivacity ;  we  find  in  it  a  certain  sort  of  naivete,  wliich 
awakens  at  once  the  remembrance  of  ancient  simplici- 
ty with  that  of  the  middle  ages  :  it  is  not  the  naivete  of 
inrocence,  but  that  of  strengtl^  We  perceive  in 
Goethe's  poetical  compositions,  that  he  disdains  the 
crowd  of  obstacles,  criticisms,  and  observations,  wliich 
may  be  opposed  to  him.  He  follows  his  imaginatio)i 
Yv'herever  it  leads  him,  and  a  certain  predomii;ant  pride 
frees  him  from  the  scruples  of  self-love.  Goethe  is 
in  poetry  an  absolute  master  of  nature,  and  most  ad- 
mirable when  he  does  not  finish  his  pictures  ;  for  ail 
bis  sketches  contain  the  germ  of  a  fine  fiction,  but  his 
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Bnislied  fictions  do  not  always  equally  convey  the  idea 
of  a  good  sketch. 

In  his  elegies  composed  at  Rome,  we  must  not  look 
for  descriptions  of  Italy  ;  Goethe  scarcely  does  what- 
ever is  expected  from  him,  and  when  there  is  any  thing 
pompous  in  an  idea  it  displeases  him:  he  wishes  to 
produce  effect  by  an  untrodden  path  hitherto  unknown 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  reader.  His  elegies  de- 
scribe the  effect  of  Italy  on  his  whole  existence,  that 
delirium  of  happiness  resulting  from  the  influence  of 
a  serene  and  beautiful  sky.  He  relates  his  pleasures, 
even  of  the  most  common  kind,  in  the  manner  of  Pro- 
pertius  ;  and  from  time  to  time  some  fine  recollections 
of  that  city  which  was  once  the  mistress  of  the  world 
give  an  im.pulse  to  the  imagination,  the  more  lively 
because  it  was  not  prepared  for  it. 

He  relates,  that  he  once  met  in  the  Campania  of 
Rome  a  young  v/oman  suckling  her  child,  and  seated 
on  the  remaiiis  of  an  ancient  column  ;  he  wished  to 
question  her  on  the  subject  of  the  ruins  with  which 
her  hut  was  surrounded  :  but  she  was  ignorant  of  eve- 
ry thing  concerning  them,  wholly  devoted  to  the  affec- 
tions which  filled  her  soul ;  she'  loved,  and  to  her  Iho 
present  moment  was  the  whole  of  existence. 

We  read  in  a  Greek  author,  that  a  young  girl,  skil- 
ful in  the  art  of  making  nosegays  of  flowers,  entered 
into  a  contest  with  her  lover,  Pausias,  vv'ho  knew  how 
to  paint  them.    Goethe  has  composed  a  charming  idyl 
on  that  subject.    The  author  of  that  idyl  is  also  the 
author  of  Werter.    Gcethe  has  run  through  all  the 
shades  and  gradations  of  love,  from  the  sentiment 
which  confers  gTace  and  tenderness,  to  that  despair 
tvhich  harrows  up  the  soul  but  exalts  genius.  After 
having  made  himself  a  Greek  in  Pausias,  Goethe  con- 
!  ducts  us  to  Asia  in  a  most  charming  ballad,  called  the 
Bayadere.    An  Indian  deity  (Mahadoch)  clothes  him- 
self in  a  mortal  form,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  pleas- 
i  ures  and  pains  of  men  from  his  own  experience.  Pie 
1  travels  through  Asia,  observes  both  the  great  and  the 
lower  classes  of  people  ;  and  as  one  evening,  on  Teav- 
ing  a  town,  he  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
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ges,  he  is  stopped  by  a  Bayadere,  who  persuades  him 
to  rest  himself  in  her  habitation.  There  is  so  much 
poetry,  colours  so  truly  oriental  in  his  m.anner  of  pain- 
ting the  dances  of  this  Bayadere,  the  perfumes  and 
flowers  with  which  she  is  surrounded,  that  we  cannot, 
from  our  own  manners,  judge  of  a  picture  so  perfect- 
ly foreign  to  them.  The  Indian  deity  inspires  this  err- 
ing female  with  true  love,  and  touched  with  that  re- 
turn towards  virtue  which  sincere  affection  should  al- 
ways inspire,  he  resolves  to  purify  the  soul  of  the 
Bayadere  by  the  trials  of  misfortune. 

When  she  awakes,  she  finds  her  lover  dead  by  her 
side  :  the  priests  of  Brama  carry  off  the  lifeless  body 
to  consume  it  on  the  funeral  pile  :  the  Bayadere  en- 
deavours to  throw  herself  on  it  with  him  she  loves, 
but  is  repulsed  by  the  priests,  because,  not  being  his 
wife,  she  has  no  right  to  die  with  him.  After  having 
felt  all  the  anguish  of  love  and  of  shame,  she  throws 
herself  on  the  pile  in  spite  of  the  Bramins.  The  god 
receives  her  in  his  arms  ;  he  darts  through  the  flames, 
and  carries  the  object  of  his  tenderness,  now  rendered 
worthy  of  his  choice,  with  him  to  heaven. 

Zelter,  an  original  musician,  has  set  this  romance 
to  an  air  by  turns  voluptuous  and  solemn,  which  suits 
the  words  extremely  well.  When  we  hear  it,  we  think 
ourselves  in  India,  surrounded  with  all  its  wonders; 
and  let  it  not  be  said  that  a  ballad  is  too  short  a  poem 
to  produce  such  an  efi'ect.  The  first  notes  of  an  air,  the 
first  verse  of  a  poem,  transports  the  imagination  to 
any  distant  age  or  country  ;  but  if  a  few  words  are 
thus  powerful,  a  few  words  can  also  destroy  the  en- 
chantment. Magicians  formerly  could  perform  or 
prevent  prodigies  by  the  help  of  a  few  magical  words. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  poet ;  he  may  call  up  the  past, 
or  make  the  present  appear  again,  according  as  the 
expressions  he  makes  use  of  are,  or  are  not,  conform- 
able to  the  time  or  country  which  is  the  subject  o£ 
his  verse,  according  as  he  observes  or  neglects  local 
colouring,  and  those  little  circumstances  so  ingenious- 
ly invented,  which,  both  in  fiction  and  reality,  exer- 
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cise  the  mind  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  truth  where 
it  is  not  specifically  pointed  out  to  us. 

Another  ba'lad  of  Goethe's  produces  a  delio-hlful 
effect  by  the  most  simple  means  :  it  is  "  the  Fisher- 
"  man."  A  poor  man,  on  a  summer's  evening,  seats 
himself  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and,  as  he  throv/s  in  his 
line,  contemplates  the  clear  and  limpid  tide  which 
gently  flows  and  bathes  bis  naked  feet.  The  nymph 
of  the  stream  invites  him  to  plunge  himsejf  into  it ; 
she  describes  to  him  the  delightful  freshness  of  the 
water  during  the  heat  of  summer,  the  pleasure  which 
the  sun  takes  in  cooling  itself  at  night  in  the  sea,  the 
calmness  of  the  moon  when  its  rays  repose  and  sleep 
on  the  bosom  of  the  stream :  at  length  the  fisherman 
attracted,  seduced,  drawn  on,  advances  near  the  nymph, 
and  for  ever  disappears.  The  story  on  which  this  bal- 
lad is  founded,  is  trifling  ;  but  v^-hat  is  delightful  in  it 
is,  the  art  of  making  us  feel  the  mysterious  povvcr 
which  may  proceed  from  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
It  is  said  there  are  persons  who  discover  springs  hid- 
den under  the  earth  by  the  nervous  agitation  which 
they  cause  in  them:  in  German  poetry  we  often 
think  v/e  discover  that  miraculous  sympathy  bctwccri 
man  and  the  elements.  The  German  poet  compre- 
hends nature  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  brother;  and 
we  might  almost  say  that  the  bonds  of  family  union 
connect  him  with  the  air,  the  water,  flowers,  trees,  in 
short,  all  the  primary  beauties  of  the  creation. 

There  is  no  one  v/ho  has  not  felt  the  undefinable  at- 
traction which  we  experience  when  looking  on  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  whether  from  the  charm  of  their 
freshness,  or  from  the  ascendancy  which  an  uniiorm 
and  perpetual  motion  insensibly  acquires  over  our 
transient  and  perishable  existence.  This  ballad  cf 
Goethe's  admirably  expresses  the  increasing  pleasure 
we  derive  from  contemplating  the  pure  waters  of  a 
flowing  stream  :  the  measure  of  the  rhythm  and  harmo- 
ny is  made  to  imitate  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and 
produces  an  analogous  effect  on  the  imagination.  The 
soul  of  nature  discovers  itself  to  us  in  every  place 
and  under  a  thousand  different  forms.    The  fruitful 
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country  and  the  unpeopled  desert,  the  sea  as  well  as 
the  stars,  are  all  subjected  to  the  same  laws,  and  man 
tontams  within  himself  sensations  and  occult  powers, 
which  correspond  with  the  day,  with  the  m^ht,  and 
with  the  storm  :  it  is  this  secret  alliance  of  our  being- 
with  the  wonders  of  the  universe  which  gives  to  poetry 
its  true  grandeur.  The  poet  knows  hov/  to  restore 
the  union  between  the  natural  and  the  moral  world  :  his 
imagination  forms  a  connecting  tie  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  There  is  much  gaiety  in  several  of 
Goethe's  pieces;  but  we  seldom  find  in  them  that  sort 
of  pleasantry  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  :  he 
is  sooner  struck  by  the  imagery  of  nature  than  by  ridic- 
ulous circumstances  ;  with  a  singular  instinct,  he 
points  out  the  oiiginality  of  animals,  always  new  yet 
never  varying.  "The  Menagerie  of  Lily,"  and  '•the 
*'  Wedding  Song  in  the  Old  Castle,"  desci  ibe  animals, 
not  like  men,  in  La  Fontaine's  manner,  but  like  fan- 
tastic creatures,  the  sports  of  Nature.  Goethe  also 
fiK.ds  ill  the  inarvelieus  a  source  of  pleasantry,  the 
•more  gratifying  because  we  discover  in  it  no  serious 
aim.  A  song  entitled  "  The  Pupil  of  the  Sorcerer"' 
also  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  The  pupil  of  a  sorce- 
rer having  heard  his  master  mutter  some  magical 
Avcrds,  by  the  help  of  which  he  gels  a  broomstick  to 
tend  on  him,  recollects  those  words,  and  comminnds  the 
broomstick  to  go  and  fetch  him  Mater  from  the  river, 
to  wash  his  house.  The  broom.stick  sets  off  and  rcturnp, 
brings  one  bucket,  then  another,  and  then  another,  and 
so  on  without  ceasing.  The  pupil  wants  to  stop  it,  hut 
he  has  forgot  the  vt^ords  necessary  for  that  purpose  :tlie 
broomstick,  faithful  to  iis  otiice,stillgoes  to  the  river  and 
still  draws  up  water,  which  is  thrown  on  the  house  at 
the  risk  of  inundating  it.  The  Pupil,  in  his  fury,  takes 
an  axe  and  cuts  the  broomstick  in  two;  the  two  parts 
of  the  stick  then  become  two  servants  instead  of  one, 
and  go  for  water  which  they  throw  into  the  apart- 
ments as  if  in  emulation  of  each  other,  with  more  zeal 
than  ever.  In  vain  the  pupil  scolds  these  stupid 
sticks;  they  continue  their  business  without  ceasii^g, 
and  the  house  v/ould  have  been  lost,  had  not  the  mas- 
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ter  arrived  in  time  to  assist  his  pupil,  at  the  same  time 
laughing  heartily  at  his  ridiculous  presumption.  An 
awkard  imitation  of  the  great  secrets  of  art  is  very  well 
depicted  in  this  little  scene. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  poetical  effect  in  Germany,  which  is  terror  :  stories 
of  apparitions  and  sorcerers  are  equally  well  received 
by  the  populace  and  by  men  of  more  enlightened  minds  : 
it  is  a  relick  of  the  northern  mythology  ;  a  disposition 
naturally  inspired  by  the  long  nights  of  a  northern 
climate  :  and  besides,  though  Christianity  opposes  ail 
groundless  fears,  yet  popular  superstitions  have  al- 
ways some  sort  of  analogy  to  the  prevailing  religion. 
Almost  every  true  opinion  has  its  attendant  error, 
which  like  a  shadow  places  itself  at  the  side  of  the  re- 
ality :  it  is  a  luxuriance  or  excess  of  belief,  %vhich  is 
commonly  attached  both  to  religion  and  to  history,  and 
I  know  not  why  we  should  disdain  to  avail  ourselves  of 
it.  Shakspeare  has  produced  wonderful  effects  from 
the  introduction  of  spectres  and  magic  ;  and  poetry 
cannot  be  popular  when  it  despises  that  v/hich  exercis- 
es a  spontaneous  empire  over  the  imagination.  Gen- 
ius and  taste  may  preside  over  the  arrangement  of  these 
tales,  and  in  proportion  to  the  commonness  of  the 
subject,  the  more  skill  is  required  in  the  manner  cf 
treating  it ;  perhaps  it  is  in  this  union  alone  that  the 
great  force  of  a  poem  consists.  It  is  probable  that  the 
great  events  recorded  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
sung  by  nurses,  before  Homer  rendered  them  the 
chef-d'-oeuvre  of  the  poetical  art» 

Of  all  German  writers,  Burger  has  made  the 
best  use  of  this  vein  of  superstition  which  carries  us 
so  far  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  His  tales  are 
therefore  well  knov/n  throughout  Germany.  Leonoraj 
which  is  most  generally  admired,  is  not,  I  believe, 
translated  into  French,  or  at  least,  it  would  be  very 
difhcuit  to  relate  it  circumstantially  either  In  our  prose 
or  verse.  A  young  girl  is  alarmed  at  not  hearing 
from  her  lover  who  is  gone  to  the  army  :  peace  is 
made,  and  the  soldiers  return  to  their  habitations. 
Mothers  again  meet  their  sons,  sisters  their  brothers, 
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and  husbands  their  wives ;  the  warlike  trumpet  accom- 
panies the  songs  of  peace,  and  joy  reigns  in  every  heart. 
Leonora  in  vain  surveys  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers, 
she  sees  not  her  lover,  and  no  one  can  tell  her  what 
is  become  of  him.  She  is  in  despair  :  her  mother  at- 
tempts to  calm  her  ;  but  the  youthful  heart  of  Leono- 
ra revolts  against  the  stroke  of  affliction,  and  in  its 
frenzy  she  accuses  Providence.  From  the  moment  in 
which  the  blasphemy  is  uttered,  we  are  sensible  that 
the  story  is  to  have  something  fatal  in  it,  and  this  idea 
keeps  the  mind  in  constant  agitation. 

At  midnight,  a  knight  stops  at  the  door  of  Leono- 
ra'^s  house  ;  she  hears  the  neighing  of  the  horse  and 
the  clinking  of  the  spurs :  the  knight  knocks,  she  goes 
down  and  beholds  her  lover.  He  tells  her  to  follov/ 
him  instantly,  having  not  a  moment  to  lose,  he  saysj 
before  he  returns  to  the  army.  She  presses  forward  ; 
he  places  her  beliind  him  on  his  horse,  and  sets  off 
■with  the  quickness  of  lightning.  During  tiie  night  he 
gallops  through  barren  and  desert  countries :  his 
youthful  companion  is  filled  with  terror,  and  continual- 
ly asks  him  why  he  goes  so  fast ;  the  knight  still  pres- 
ses on  his  horse  by  his  hoarse  and  hallow  cries,  and  in 
a  low  voice  says,  "  The  dead  go  quick,  the  dead  go 

quick  Leonora  answers,  "  Ah  !  leave  the  dead  in 
"  peace  !"  But  whenever  she  addresses  to  liim  any 
anxious  question,  he  repeats  the  same  appalling 
words. 

In  approaching  the  church,  where  he  says  he  is  car- 
rying her  to  complete  their  union,  the  frosts  of  v»'inter 
seem  to  change  nature  herself  into  a  frightful  omen  : 
priests  carry  a  coiiin  in  great  pomp,  and  their  black 
robes  train  slowly  on  the  snov/,  the  winding-sheet  of 
the  earth ;  Leonora*s  terror  increases,  and  her  lover 
ciieers  her  with  a  mixture  of  irony  and  carelessness 
which  makes  one  shudder.  All  that  he  says  is  pro- 
nounced with  a  monotonous  precipitation,  as  if  already, 
in  his  language,  the  accents  of  life  were  no  longer  heard  i 
he  promises'"  to  bring  her  to  that  narrow  and  silent 
abode  v/here  their  union  was  to  be  accomplished.  We 
see  at  a  distance  the  phurch-yard  by  the  side  of  the 
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church  :  the  knight  knocks,  and  the  door  opens ;  he 
pushes  forward  with  his  horse,  making  him  pass  be- 
tween the  tomb  stones  ;  he  then  by  degrees  loses  the 
appearance  of  a  living  being,  is  changed  to  a  skeleton, 
and  the  earth  opens  to  swallow  up  both  him  and  his 
mistress. 

I  certainly  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  been  able 
in  this  abridged  recital  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  aston- 
ishing merit  of  this  tale ;  all  the  imagery,  all  the 
sounds  connected  with  the  situation  of  the  soul,  are 
wonderfully  expressed  by  the  poetry  :  the  syllables, 
the  rhymes,  all  the  art  of  language  is  employed  to  ex- 
cite terror.  The  rapidity  of  the  horse's  pace  seems 
more  solemn  and  more  appalling  than  even  the  slow- 
ness of  a  funeral  procession.  The  energy  with  which 
the  knig-ht  quickens  his  course,  that  petulance  of  death, 
causes  an  inexpressible  emotion  ;  and  we  feel  our- 
selves carried  off  by  the  phantom,  as  well  as  the  poor 
g-irl  whom  he  drags  with  him  into  the  abyss. 

There  are  four  English  translations  of  this  tale  of 
Leonora,  but  the  best  beyond  comparison  is  that  of 
Wm.  Spencer,  who  of  all  English  poets  is  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  spirit  of  foreign  languages. 
The  analogy  between  the  English  and  German  allows 
a  complete  transfusion  of  the  originality  of  style  and 
versification  of  Burger;  and  we  not  only  find  in  the 
translation  the  same  ideas  as  in  the  original,  but  also 
the  same  sensations  ;  and  nothing  is  more  necessary 
than  this  to  convey  the  true  knowledge  of  a  literary 
prcductioii.  It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  same 
result  in  French,  where  nothing  strange  or  odd  seems 
natural. 

Biirger  has  written  another  story,  less  celebrated, 
but  also  extremely  original,  entitled  "  The  Wild 
"  Huntsman.'*  Followed  by  his  servants  and  a  large 
pack  of  hounds,  he  sets  out  for  the  chase  on  a  Sunday, 
just  as  the  village  bell  announces  divine  service.  A 
knight  in  v/hite  armour  presents  himself,  and  conjures 
him  not  to  profane  the  Lord's  day  ;  another  knight,  ar- 
rayed in  black  armour,  makes  him  ashamed  of  sub- 
jecting himself  to  prejudices  which  are  suitable  only 
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to  old  men  and  children  :  the  huntsman  yields  to  these 
evil  suggestions  ;  he  sets  off,  and  reaches  the  field  of 
a  poor  widow  :  she  throws  herself  at  his  feet,  implor- 
ing him  not  to  destroy  her  harvest  by  trampling  dov/n 
her  corn  with  his  attendants :  the  knight  in  white  ar- 
mour entreats  the  huntsman  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
pity  ;  the  black  knight  laughs  at  a  sentiment  so  puerile  ; 
the  huntsman  mistakes  ferocity  for  energy,  and  his 
horsos  trample  on  the  hope  of  the  poor  and  the  orphan. 
At  length  the  stag,  pursued,  seeks  refuge  in  the  hut 
of  an  old  hermit ;  the  huntsman  wishes  to  set  it  on  fire 
in  order  to  drive  out  his  prey  ;  the  hermit  embraces 
his  knees,  and  endeavours  to  soften  the  ferocious  being 
who  thus  threatens  his  humble  abode  :  for  the  last 
tim.e,  the  good  genius,  under  the  form  of  the  white 
knight,  again  speaks  to  him  :  the  evil  genius,  under 
that  of  the  black  knight,  triumphs  ;  the  huntsman  kills 
the  hermit,  and  is  at  once  changed  into  a  phantom, 
pursued  by  his  own  dogs,  who  seek  to  devour  him. 
This  story  is  derived  from  a  popular  superstition  :  it  is 
said,  that  at  midnight,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
a  huntsman  is  seen  in  the  clouds,  just  over  the  forest 
where  this  event  is  supposed  to  have  passed,  and  that 
he  is  pursued  by  a  furious  pack  of  hounds  till  day-' 
break. 

What  is  truly  fine  in  this  poem  of  Blirger's  is  his 
description  of  the  ardent  will  of  the  huntsman  :  it  was 
at  first  innocent,  as  are  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  ; 
but  it  becomes  more  and  more  depraved,  as  often  as 
he  resists  the  voice  of  conscience  and  yields  to  his 
passions.  His  headstrong  purpose  was  at  first  only 
the  intoxication  of  power;  it  soon  becomes  that  of 
guilt,  and  the  earth  can  no  longer  sustain  him.  The  j 
g:ocd  and  -evil  inclinations  of  men  are  well  character- 
ized by  the  v/hite  and  black  knights ;  the  words,  al- 
ways the  same,  which  are  pronounced  by  the  white 
knigiit  to  stop  the  career  of  the  huntsman,  are  also 
very  ingeniously  combined.  The  ancients,  and  the 
poets  of  the  middle  ages,  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  kind  of  terror  caused  in  certain  circumstances  by 
the  repetition  of  the  same  words  j  it  seems  to  jiw?>ken 
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the  sentiment  of  inflexible  necessity.  Apparitions, 
oracles,  all  supernatural  povvers,  must  be  nionoto- 
nous:  what  is  immutable  is  uniform;  and  in  certain 
fictions  it  is  a  great  art  to  imitate  by  words  that  solemn 
fixedness  which  imagination  assigns  to  the  empire  of 
darkness  and  of  death. 

We  also  remark  in  Burger  a  certain  familiarity  of 
expression,  which  does  not  lessen  the  dignity  of  the 
poetry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  singularly  increases  its 
effect.  When  we  succeed  in  exciting  both  terror  and 
admiration  without  weakening  either,  each  of  those 
sentiments  is  necessarily  strengthened  by  the  union  :  it 
is  mixing,  in  the  art  of  painling,  what  we  see  contin- 
ually with  that  which  we  never  see  ;  and  from  what 
we  know,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  which  astonish- 
es us. 

Goethe  has  also  made  trial  of  his  talents  in  those 
subjects  which  are  at  the  same  time  terrifying  both  to 
children  and  men  ;  but  he  has  treated  them  with  a 
tlepth  of  thought  that  leaves  us  also  a  wide  field  for 
reflection.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  one 
of  his  poems  on  apparitions  which  is  the  most  admired 
in  Germany;  it  is  called  "  The  Bride  of  Coririth."  I 
certainly  do  not  mean  in  any  respect  to  defend  this  fic- 
tion, either  as  considered  in  itself,  or  in  its  tendency : 
but  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  possible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  v/armth  of  imagination  which  it  indicates. 

TvvO  friends,  one  of  Athens  and  the  other  of  Corinth, 
had  resolved  to  unite  their  son  and  daughter  to'  each 
othicr.  The  young  man  sets  out  for  Corinth  to  see  her 
who  had  been  promised  to  him,  and  whom  he  hact  never 
yet  beheld  :  it  was  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was 
iirst  established.  The  family  of  the  Athenian  adhered 
to  the  old  religion,  but  that  of  the  Corinthian  had  adopt- 
ed the  new  mode  of  faith  ;  and  the  mother,  during  a 
lingering  illness,  had  devoted  her  daughter  to  the  al- 
tar. The  youngest  ^ister  is  destined  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  eldest,  who  is  thus  consecrated  to  religion. 

The  young  man  arrives  late  at  the  house ;  all  the 
family -had  retired  to  rest:  the  servants  bring  some 
supper  to  his  apartment,  and  leave  him  alone  j  but  hs 
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is  soon  afterwards  joined  by  a  very  singular  guest :  he 
sees,  advancing  to  the  middle  of  fiie  room,  a  young 
girl  clothed  in  a  veil  and  a  white  robe,  her  forehead 
bound  with  a  black  and  gold  ribbon  ;  and  when  she 
perceives  the  young  man  she  draws  back  with  timidi- 
ty, and,  lifting  her  white  hands  to  heaven,  cries  out, 
"  Alas!  am  I  already  become  such  a  stranger  in  this 
"  house,  that  in  the  narrow  cell  to  which  I  am  confin- 
"  ed  I  am  left  ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  guest  ?" 

She  attempts  to  retire,  but  the  young'man  holds  her 
back  ;  he  learns  that  she  is  the  person  who  was  destia^ 
ed  to  be  his  wife.  Their  fathers  had  sworn  to  unite 
them,  and  therefore  every  other  vow  appeared  to  him 
without  effect.  "  Rem.ain,  my  love,  remain,"  said  he, 
"  and  be  no  longer  so  pale  with  terror;  partake  with 
"  me  in  the  gifts  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  ;  Love  accom- 
"  panies  thee,  and  soon  we  shall  experience  how  fa- 
"  vourable  are  our  gods  to  pleasure."  The  young 
man  conjures  his  youthful  companion  to  yield  herself 
to  his  wishes.  "  I  no  longer  belong  to  joy,"  replies 
she  ;  «  the  last  step  is  taken  ;  the  brilliant  company  of 
"  our  gods  has  disappeared,  and  in  this  silent  house 

they  adore  ovi]y  an  iiivisilils  being  residing  in  the 
"  heavens,  and  a  God  dying  on  the  cross.  No  longer 
«  here  do  they  sacrifice  bulls  or  sheep  ;  but  they  have 
"  chosen  me  as  a  human  victim  ;  m.y  youth  and  nature 
"  herself  have  been  immolated  on  their  altars.  Get 
"  thee  from  hence,  young  man,  O  fly  1  White  as  the 
"  snow,  and  as  frozen,  is  the  unfortunate  being  whom 
"  thou  hast  chosen  as  mistress  of  thy  heart." 

At  midnight,  which  is  called  the  hour  of  spectres, 
the  young  girl  seems  more  unconstrained ;  she  eager- 
ly drinks  wine  of  the  colour  of  blood,  like  that  which 
is  taken  by  the  ghosts  in  the  Odyssey  to  renew  their 
lost  memory  ;  but  she  obstinately  refuses  to  taste  a  bit 
of  bread  :  she  gives  a  chain  of  gold  to  him  whom  she 
was  to  have  married,  and  asks  in  return  a  lock  of  his 
hair  :  the  young  man,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  his 
companion,  presses  her  with  transport  in  his  arms, 
but  he  feels  no  heart  beat  responsive  against  his  bo- 
Boia  }  her  iimbs  are  frozen.  >'  I  care  not,"  cries  he, 
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,«  for  I  would  re-animate  thee  even  if  thou  wast  sent  to 
I"  me  from  the  grave."    And  then  begins  a  scene  as 
■  extraordinary  as  the  frenzied  imagination  can  possibly 
i  conceive:  a  mixture  of  love  and  terror,  a  formidable 
;  union  of  life  and  death.    There  is,  as  it  were,  a  fune- 
ral voluptuousness  in  this  picture  where  love  forms 
an  alliance  with  the  grave,  where  beauty  itself  seems 
only  a  terrifying  apparition. 

At  length  the  mother  arrives,  and  convinced  that 
one  of  her  slaves  has  been  introduced  to  the  stranger^ 
she  gives  v/ay  to  her  just  indignation:  but  immediate- 
ly the  young  girl  increases  in  size,  till  like  a  shadow 
she  reaches  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  then  reproaches 
her  mother  with  having  caused  her  death  by  obliging* 
her  to  take  the  veil :  "  Oh !  mother,  mother."  cries 
she,  with  a  hollow  voice,  "  why  do  you  disturb  this  hy- 
"  meneal  night  ?  is  it  not  enough  that  young  as  I  was, 
"  you  had  me  covered  with  a  winding  sheet  and  carried 
"  to  the  tomb  ?  A  fatal  malediction  has  expelled  me 
"  from  my  cold  habitation;  the  hymns  murmured  by 
"  your  priests  have  not  relieved  my  heart ;  the  salt  and 
"  water  have  not  appeased  my  youth :  Ah  !  the  earth 
"  itself  has  not  power  to  cool  the  ardour  of  love.  This 
"  young  man  v.  as  promised  to  me  when  the  peaceful 
temple  of  Venus  was  not  overthrown.  Ah  1  moth- 
"  er,  ought  you  to  have  broken  your  word  to  fuiiii  in- 
"  sensate  vows  ?  No  god  listened  to  you  when  you 
swore  to  prevent  the  espousals  of  your  daughter. 
"  And  thou,  beloved  young  man,  thy  life  draws  near 
"  its  close  ;  thou  wilt  languish  on  the  ^30t  where  thou 
"  receivedst  my  chain,  where  I  took  a  lock  of  thy  hair; 

to-morrow  thy  hair  will  become  grey,  and  thou  wilt 
,  "  recover  thy  youth  only  by  entering  the  region  of  de- 
[|  "  parted  spirits. 

I  "  Oh,  mother !  listen  at  least  to  the  last  prayer 
'  "  which  I  address  to  thee  :  order  a  funeral  pile  to  be 
"  prepared  ;  open  the  narrow  coffin  which  encloses 
"  me ;  bring  the  lovers  to  their  repose  through  sur- 
"  rounding  flames ;  and  when  the  sparkling  fire  shall 
ascend  and  the  ashes  shall  burn,  we  wiil  hasten  to- 
"  gether,  and  rejoin  our  ancient  gods." 
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Without  doubt,  a  pure  and  chastened  taste  will  find 
many  things  to  blame  in  this  piece ;  but  when  it  is 
read  in  the  original,  it  is  impossible  not  to  adnnire  the 
art  with  which  every  word  is  made  to  produ-ce  an  in* 
creasing  degree  of  terror  ;  every  word  indicates,  Vi'ith- 
out  explaining,  the  astonishing  horror  of  this  situation. 
A  history,  of  which  nothing  in  nature  could  have  giv*. 
en  the  idea,  is  related  in  striking  and  natural  details, 
as  if  the  subject  of  it  had  really  taken  place;  and  cu- 
riosity is  constantly  excited  without  our  being  willing 
to  sacrifice  a  single  circumstance  in  order  to  satisfy  it 
the  sooner. 

This  piece,  nevertheless,  is  the  only  one  amongst 
the  detached  poems  of  celebrated  German  authors,' 
against  which  French  taste  can  find  any  thing  to  ob- 
ject :  in  all  the  others  the  two  nations  appear  to  agree. 
In  the  verses  of  Jacobi  we  almost  discover  the  brillian- 
cy and  lightness  of  Gresset.  Matthissen  has  given  to  • 
descriptive  poetry  (the  features  of  which  are  frequent- 
ly too  vague)  the  character  of  a  picture  as  striking  in 
its  colouring  as  in  its  resemblance.  The  charm  which 
pervades  the  poetry  of  Salis  makes  us  love  its  author 
as  if  he  were  our  friend,  Tiedge  is  a  moral  poet, 
whose  writings  lead  the  soul  to  the  purest  devotional 
feelings.  We  should  still,  in  short,  have  to  mention 
a  crowd  of  other  poets  if  it  were  possible  to  point  out 
every  name  deserving  of  applause,  in  a  country  where 
poetry  is  so  natural  to  all  cultivated  minds. 

A.  W.  Schlegel,  v/hose  literary  opinions  have  made 
so  much  noise  in  Germany,  has  not  in  any  of  his  poems 
allowed  himself  the  slightest  expression  which  can  at- 
tract censure  from  the  most  severe  taste.  His  elegies 
on  the  death  of  a  young  person  ;  his  stanzas  on  the* 
union  of  the  church  with  the  fine  arts,  his  elegy  on' 
Rome,  are  written  throughout  with  delicacy  and  dig- 
nity. The  two  specimens  I  am  about  to  give  of  his 
poetry  will  convey  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  it,  but 
they  will  serve  at  least  to  render  the  character  of  the 
poet  better  known.  The  sonnet  entitled  "  Attachment 
"  to  the  World"  appears  to  me  charming. 
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^■^  The  soul,  invigorated  by  the  contemplation  of  di- 
vine  subjects,  often  endeavours  to  spread  6ut  her 
Avings  towards  heaven.    In  the  narrow  circle  which 
she  traverses,   her  activit}"  seems  vain,   and  her 
w  knov.'iedg-e  an  illusion  ;  an  invincible  desire  presses 
her  to  rush  forv\-ards  towaids  more  elevated  regions 
"  and  spheres  mere  unconfined :  at  the  end  of  her  ca- 
reer  she  believes  that  a  curtain  v>'iil  be  withdrav/n. 
«  which  will  discover  to  her  scenes  of  everlastinj^ 
light :  but  when  death  really  approaches  her  perish- 
able  tenement,  she  casts  a  backv/ard  glance  on  ter- 
"  restrial  pleasures  and  on  her  mortal  companions. 
"  It  was  thus  in  former  times,  when  Proserpine  was 
carried  off  in  the  arms  of  Pluto?,  far  from  the  mea-- 
dows  of  Sicily,  that,  childish  in  her  complaints,  she 
wept  for  the -flowers  v;hich  fell  from  her  bosom." 
The  following  copy  of  verses  must  lose  even  m.ore 
by  a  translation  than  the  sonnet ;  it  is  called    the  Mel- 
odies  of  Life      the  sv/an  is  placed  in  opposidon  to 
i  the  eagle  ;  the  former  as  the  emblem,  of  contemplative 
!  existence,  the  latter  as  the  image  of  active  existence  ; 
i  -the  rhythm  of  the  verse  clT3ngcs  when  the  svran  speaks, 
I  and  when  the  eagle  ansvv  ers  her ;  and  the  strains  of 
j  -both  are  nevertheless  comprised  in  the  same  stanza 
'  united  by  the  rhyme:  the  true  beau:ies  of  harmony 
are  also  found  in  this  piece,  not  imitative  harm.ony, 
but  the  internal  music  of  the  soul.    Our  emotion  dis- 
covers it  without  having  recourse  to  reSection ;  and 
reflecting  genius  converts  it  into  poetry. 

"  Tke  Svjan. — *  My  tranquil  hfe  is  passed  in  the 
waters,  it  traces  on  them  only  the  slight  furrov/ 
which  is  soon  lost  in  the  distance  ;  while  the  wave, 
<'  scarcely  agitated,  like  a  pure  mirror,  rellects  my 
"  image  without  impairing  it.' 
,      "  The  £agle.^'  The  pointed  rock  is  my  abode,  I 
I      skim  through  the  air  in  the  m.idst  of  the' storm  ;  in 
j  "  the  chase,  in  battle,  and  in  dangers,  I  trust  to  the 
1  ^  boldness  of  my  flight.' 

"  The  Swan — '  The  bright  azure  of  a  serene  sky 
I  «  delights  me  ;  the  perfume  of  plants  gentiv  attracts 
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"  me  to  the  shore,  when,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  i 
"  poise  my  white  wings  over  the  pnrpie  weaves.' 

"  Ihe  Eagle — '  I  triimiph  in  the  tempest  when  it 
roots  up  the  oaks  of  the  forest,  and  I  ask  the  thun- 
"  der  whether  it  takes  pleasure  in  destruction/ 

"  The  Svjan. — '  Invited  by  a  glance  from  Apollo,  I 
also  venture  to  bathe  myself  in  the  tide  of  harmony; 
«  and  reposing  at  his  feet,  I  listen  to  the  songs  which 
"  resound  through  the  valley  of  Ternpe.' 

"  The  Eagle.-^''  I  reside  even  on  the  throne  of  Jupi- 
ter;  at  his  nod  I  go  to  fetch  him  tlie  thunder-bolt ; 
"  and  while  I  sleep,  my  heavy  vv'ings  cover  the  sceptre 
"  of  the  sovereign  of  the  universe.' 

"  The  Swan. — '  My  prophetic  sight  often  contem- 
"  plates  the  stars,  and  the  azure  firmament  which  is 
"  reflected  on  the  stream,  and  the  tenderest  regret 
"  recalls  me  towards  my  own  country,  in  the  celestial 
«  regions.' 

"  J'he  Eagle. — «  From  my  earliest  years,  it  v/as  with 
"  rapture  that  in  my  flight  I  fixed  my  steadfast  gaze  on 
«' the  immortal  sun;  I  cannot  descend  to  the  dust  of 
"  this  terrestrial  globe,  I  feel  myself  a  fit  companion 
"  of  the  gods.' 

"  77. e  &xi'a7:.—''  A  peaceful  and  gentle  life  yields 
"  willingly  to  the  stroke  of  death;  when  it  comes  to 
f  disengage  me  fiom  my  bonds,  and  to  restore  to  my 
4i  voice  its  native  melody,  with  my  latest  breath  my 
<'  songs  shall  celebrate  that  solv-mn  moment.' 

"  The  Eagle—'  The  soul,  like  a  brilliant  phcenix, 
«  rises  from  the  funeral  pile,  free  and  unveiled  ;  it 
a  embraces  its  divine  destiny;  the  torch  of  death  re- 

news  its  youth.'"* 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  that  na* 
tional  taste  in  general  diflers  much  more  in  the  di'a- 
matic  art  than  in  any  other  branch  of  literature.  We 
%yill  analyze  the  cause  of  tiiis  difference  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters  ;  but  before  we  enter  on  the  examxinaiiou 

*  Amcnj^st  the  ancients,  aneac,de  rising-  from  the  funeral  pUe 
was  an  embiera  of  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul^  and  not  unrvo- 
quentiy  alsp  that  of  deification. 
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of  the  German  theatre,  some  general  observations  on 
taste  appear  to  me  necessary,  I  shall  r.ot  consider  it 
abstractedly  as  an  intellectual  faculty  ;  several  writers, 
and  MoDtesqineu  in  particular,  have  exhausted  that 
subject.  I  will  orJy  point  out  why  literary  taste  is  un- 
derstood in  so  different  a  mariner  by  the  Trsnich  and 
the  natioii^  of  Gf  rirmny. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Of  Taste. 


Jl  hose  who  think  themselves  in  possession  of  taste 
are  more  proud  of  it  than  those  wl.o  believe  that  they 
possess  genius.  Taste  is  in  literature  what  the  bon 
ton  is  in  society ;  we  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  fortune 
and  of  birth,  or  at  least  of  the  habits  which  are 
found  in  connection  with  them  ;  while  genius  may 
spring  from  the  head  of  an  artisan  who  has  never  had 
any  intercourse  with  good  company.  In  every  coun- 
try where  there  is  vanity,  taste  vviii  be  placed  in  the 
highest  rank  of  qualifications,  because  it  separates  dif- 
ferent classes,  ar.d  serves  as  a  rallyirjg  point  to  all  the 
individuals  of  the  first  class.  In  every  country  where 
the  power  of  ridicule  is  felt,  taste  will  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  first  ?.d vantages,  for  above  all  things  it 
teaches  us  what  we  ought  to  avoid.  A  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  of  propriety,  peculiarly  belongs 
to  taste  ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  armour  to  ward  off  the 
blows  of  the  various  contending  kinds  of  self-love, 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  ;  in  short,  it  may  so  hap- 
pen, that  a  whole  nation  shall,  wdth  respect  to  other 
nations,  form  itself  into  an  aristocracy  of  good  taste  . 
and  this  may  be  applied  to  France^  where  the  spirit  of 
society  reigned  in  so  emhient  a  manner,  that  it  had 
fsome  excuse  for  such  a  pretension. 

But  taste  in  its  application  to  the  fine  arts,  diffeis 
extremely  from  taste  as  applied  to  the  relations  of  sc 
cial  life  ;  when  the  object  is  to  force  men  to  grant  us  . 
leputation,  ephemeral  as  our  own  lives,  what  we  omil 
doing  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  what  we  do  ;  for  the 
higher  oidersof  society  are  naturally  so  hostile  to  all 
pretensions  that  very  extraordinary  advantage,  are  re* 
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quisite  to  compensate  that  of  not  giving  occasion  to 
the  world  to  speak  about  us.  Taste  in  poetry  depends 
on  nature,  and,  like  nature,  should  be  creative  ;  the- 
principles  of  this  taste  are  therefore  quite  different 
from  those  which  depend  on  our  social  relations. 

It  is  by  confounding  these  tv\"o  kinds  of  taste  that 
^ve  find  such  opposite  judgments  formed  on  subjects 
of  literature;  the  French  judge  of  the  fine  arts  by  the 
rules  of  social  fitness  and  propriety,  and  the  Germans 
judge  of  these  as  they  would  of  -the  fine  arts:  in  the 
reIa.tions  of  society  we  must  study  how  to  defend  our- 
selves, but  in  those  of  poetiy,  we  should  yield  our- 
selves up  v.  ithout  reserve.  If  you  consider  surround- 
ing objects  as  a  man  of  the  world,  you  will  not  be  sen- 
sible to  the  charms  of  nature  ;  if  you  sur-ey  them  as 
an  artist,  you  will  lose  that  delicate  and  ciscrin-iinatinc; 
fueling  which  society  alone  can  give.  If  vre  are  to 
subject  the  arts  to  the  regulations  of  good  company, 
the  French  alone  are  truly  capable  of  it :  but  greater 
latitude  rf  composition  is  necessary  in  order  strongly 
to  affect  the  imagination  and  the  soul.  I  knov.-  it  may 
be  objected  to  me,  and  with  reason,  that  our  three  best 
dramatic  authors  are  elevated  to  the  most  sublim.e 
height,  without  offending  any  established  rule.  Some 
men  of  genius,  reaping  a  field  before  uncultured, 
have  indeed  rendered  themselves  illustrious  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  conquer;  but  is  not  the 
cessation  of  all  progress  in  the  an  since  that  time  a 
strong  proof  that  there  are  too  many  obstacles  in  the 
road  which  they  followed  r 

"  Good  taste  in  literature  is  in  some  respects  like 
^  order  under  despotism  ;-  it  is  of  consequence  that  we 
"  should  know  at  what  price  we  purchase  it."*  In  a 
political  point  of  view,  Zvlr.  Necker  said.  The  utmost 
degree  of  liberty  should  be  granted  Vvhich  is  consistent 
with  order.  I  would  change  the  maxim,  by  saying 
that  in  literature  we  should  have  all  the  taste  which  is 
consistent  with  genius  :  for  if  in  a  state  of  society  the 
chief  object  be  order  and  quietness,  that  which  is  of 

*  Suppressed  bv  authcritv. 
VOL.  J.  T  2 
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most  importance  in  literature  is,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
terest, curiosity,  and  that  sort  of  emotion  which  taste 
alone  wouid  frequently  disapprove. 

A  treaty  of  peace  might  be  proposed  between  tlie- 
difTerent  modes  of  judgment  adopted  by  artists  and 
.men  of  the  world,  by  Germans  and  Frenchmen.  The 
French  ought  to  abstain  from  condemning  even  a  vio- 
lation of  rule,  if  an  energetic  thought  or  a  true  sen- 
timent can  be  pleaded  in  its  excuse.  The  Germans 
ought  to  prohibit  all  that  is  offensive  to  natural  taste, 
all  that  retraces  images  repulsive  to  our  feelings  :  no 
philosophical  theory,  however  ingenious  it  may  be, 
can  compensate  for  this  defect ;  as  on  the  contrary,  no 
established  rule  in  literature  can  prevent  the  effect  of 
involuntary  emotions.  In  vain  do  the  most  intelligent 
German  writers  contend  that  in  order  to  understand 
the  conduct  of  Lear's  dauglitcrs  towards  their  father., 
it  is  necessary  to  show  the  barbarity  of  the  times  in 
Tfvhich  they  lived,  and  therefore  tolerate  the  action  of 
the  duke  of  Cornwaii  who,  excited  by  Regan,  treads 
out  the  eye  of  Gloucester  with  his  heel  on  the  stage  t 
our  imaginations  will  always  revolt  at  such  a  sight, 
and  will  demand  other  means  of  attaining  the  great 
beauties  of  composition.  But  were  the  French  to  direct 
the  utmost  force  of  their  literary  criticisms  against 
the  prediction  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  the  ghost  of 
Eanquo,  fee,  we  should  not  the  less  feel,  with  the  most 
Uvely  emotion,  the  terrihc  effect  which  it  is  their,  en- 
deavour to  proscribe. 

We  cannot  teach  good  taste  in  the  arts  as  we  can- 
bon  ton  in  society  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  bon  ton  as- 
sists us  to  hide  the  points  in  which  we  fail,  while  in 
the  arts  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  possess  a 
creative  spirit:  good  taste  cannot  supply  the  place  of 
genius  in  literature,  for  the  best  proof  cf  taste,  when 
there  is  no  genius,  would  be,  not  to  write  at  ail.  If 
Y/e  dared  to  speak  our  opinion  on  this  subject,  perhaps 
v/e  should  say,  that  in  France  there  are  too  many  cuihs 
for  coursers  that  have  so  little  mettle,  and  that  in 
Germany  great  literary  independejice  has  not  yet  pro-  > 
tiaced  eirectsproportionably  striking  and  brilliant. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  Dramatic  Art. 


^^^HS  theatre  exercises  a  pov/erful  influence  over 
nien  :  a  tragedy  which  exalts  the  soul,  a  comedy 
■which  paints  manners  and  characters,  acts  upon  the 
mind  of  the  people  almost  like  a  real  event ;  but  in  order 
to  obtain  any  considerable  success  upon  the  stage,  it 
IS  necessary  for  the  poet,  to  have  studied  the  public 

I  which  he  addrcsscsj  and  the  motives,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, on  which  its  opinion  is  founded.  The  knowledge 
of  mankind  is  even  equally  essential  to  the  dramatic 

I  author  with  imagination  itself ;  he  must  touch  senti- 
ments of  general  interest  v^dthout  losing  sight  of  the 
particular  relations  which  influence  His  spectators  ;  a 
theatrical  performance  is  literature  in  action,  and  the 

I  genius  which  it  demands  is  so  rare  only  because  it  ex- 
hibits the  astonishing  combination  of  the  perfect  knovr- 
ledp;e  of  circumstances  with  poetical  inspirpvtion. 
Nothing  then  would  be  more  absurd  than  an  attempt 
to  impose  on  ail  nations  the  same  dramatic  system  ; 
v/hen  the  object  is  to  adapt  an  universal  art  to  the  taste 
of  each  particular  country,  an  immortal  art  to  the 
manners  of  the  passing  moment,  most  important  mod- 
ifications are  unavoidable  ;  and  from  thence  proceeds 
such  a  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  dra- 
matic talent  :  in  all  other  branches  of  literature  men 

!    ascree  more  easilv. 

It  cannot,  1  think,  be  denied,  that  the  Frer-ch  are 
the  most  expert  nation  in  the  world  in  the  combination 
of  theatrical  eiTects  ;  they  bear  away  the  prize  from 
all  others,  likev/ise,  in  the  dignity  of  situations  and  of 
tragic  style.  But,  even  while  we  acknov/iedge  this 
douljle  superiority,  we  may  sustain  more  powerful 
•emotions  from  less  regular  works  ;  the  conception  is 
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often  more  bold  and  striking;  in  the  foreign  drarna,  and 
often  comprehends  I  know  not  what  power  within  it- 
self v/hich  speaks  more  intimately  to  onr  heart,  and 
touches  more  nearly  those  sentiments  by  which  we- 
have  been  personally  affected. 

As  the  French  are  easily  tired,  so  they  avoid  prolix- 
ity in  every  thing.  When  the  German  attends  the 
theatre,  he,  in  general,  sacrifices  only  a  dull  game  at 
cards,  the  monotonous  chances  of  which  hardly  serve, 
to  fill  the  vacant  hour  ;  he  asks  then  nothing  more 
than  to  seat  him.self  peaceably  at  the  play,  and  grants 
the  author  all  the  time  that  he  wants  to  prepare  his 
events  and  develope  his  characters  ;  the  impatience  of 
the  Frenchman  would  never  tolerate  such  delay. 

The  German  dramas  usually  resemble  the  works  of 
the  ancient  painters  :  their  physiognomies  are  fine,  ex- 
pressive, meditative  ;  but  all  the  figures  are  on  the  same 
plane,  sometimes  confused,  sometimes  placed,  the 
one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  as  in  bas-reliefs,  with- 
out being  grouped  together  before  the  eyes  of  the 
s]}ectator.  The  French  think,  and  with  reason,  that 
the  theatre  like  painting,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the- 
laws  of  the  perspective.  If  the  Germans  were  ex- 
pert in  the  dramatic  art,  they  would  be  equally  so  in 
all  the  rest  ;  but  they  are  in  every  thing*^  incapable  of 
address,^  even  hmocent ;  their  understanding  is  pene- 
trating in  a  straight  line  ;  the  fine  and  impressive  of 
a  positive  kind  are  subject  to  their  dominion  ;  but  re- 
lative beauties,  those  which  depend  on  the  knowledge 
of  cause  a.nd  effect  and  the  rapidity  of  expedients,  are, 
generally  speaking,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  facuU 
ties. 

It  is  singular,  that,  of  the  two  people,  the  French 
are  those  who  exact  the  most  sustained  gravity  in  the 
tone  of  tragedy  ;  but  it  is  precisely  because  the  French 
are  more  accessible  to  pleasantry  that  they  refuse  to 
admit  it,  while  nothing  deranges  the  imperturable  se- 
riousness of  the  Germans:  itisahvays  by  its  genera^l 
effect  that  they  judge  of  a  theatrical  piece,  and  they 
wait  till  it  is  finished  before  they  either  condemn  or 
applaud  it.    The  impressions  of  the  French  are  more 
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\  jeady  ;  and  they  -would  in  vain  be  forewarned  that  a 
comic  scene  is  designed  to  set  off  a  tragic  situation,— 

I  they  would  turn  the  first  hito  ridicule  without  waiting 

i  for  the  other  ;  every  detail  must  for  them  be  of  equal 
interest  with  the  whole  :  they  will  not  allow  credit  for 

I  an  instant  to  the  pleasure  which  they  demand  from  the 

!  fine  arts. 

The  difference  between  the  French  and  the  German 
theatre  may  be  explained  by  referring  to  the  national ' 
;  characters  ;  but  to  these  natural  diversities  must  be 
;  added  some  points  of  systematic  opposition,  of  v.'hich 
it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  cause.    What  I  have 
said  already  on  the  subjects  of  classical  and  romantic 
poetry,  is  also  applicable  to  the  theatre.    The  trage- 
dies of  mythological  foundation  are  of  a  distinct  nature 
from  the  historical  ;  subjects  drawn  from  fa-ble  were 
so  v/ell  known,  the  interest  v/hichthey  inspired  so  uni- 
versal, that  it  was  enough  to  announce  them,  to  strike 
the  imagination  at  once.     That  which  is  eminently 
poetical  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  the  intervention  of  the 
gods  and  the  action  of  fatality,  renders  their  progress 
more  easy  ;  the  detail  of  m.ctives,  the  developm.ent 
of  characters,  the  diversity  of  facts,  become  le-ss  ne- 
cessary when  the  event  is  explained  by  supernaturai 
I  power  ;  every  thing  is  cut  short  by  a  miracle.  The 
;  action,  too,  of  the  Greek  tragedy  is  astonishingly  sim- 
I-  pie ;  the  greater  part  of  the  events  are  foreseen  and 
;  even  announced  at  the  first  opening  ;  a  Greek  tragedy 
is,  in  short,  no  other  than  a  religious  ceremony.  The 
spectacle  was  pi'esented  in  honour  of  the  Gods ;  and 
in  hymns,  interrupted  by  dialogue  and  recitation,  v>  ere 
,  painted  sometimes  merciful,  sometimes  avenging,  de- 
I  ities,  but  always  Destiny  hovering  over  the  Hie  of  man» 
1  When  these  same  subjects  were  transferred  to  the 
i  French  theatre,  our 'great  poets  bestowed  upon  them 
more  of  variety;  they  multiplied  incidents,  contrived 
surprises,  and  drew  closer  the  knot.  It  M'as  necessary  in 
.  some  sort  to  supply  tlie  want  cf  that  national  and  reli- 
]  gious  interest  wnich  the  Greeks  felt  and  we  cannot  ex- 
1  perience ;  yet,  not  content  with  adding  circumstances  to 
1  the  sim.plicity  of  the  Greek  action,  wc  have  lent  to 
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their  personages  onv  own  manners  and  sentiments,  cur 
modern  conduct  and  modern  gallantry  ;  and  it  is  on 
tiiat  account,  that  so  great  a  number  of  foreigners  are 
unabie  to  conceive  the  admiration  with  which  our  chefs* 
d'-(suvre  inspire  us.  In  fact,  when  they  are  heard  iii 
another  language,  stripped  of  the  magic  beauty  of 
style,  one  is  surprised  at  the  little  emotion  they  pro- 
duce, and  the  inconsistencies  they  display ;  for  that 
Vv'hich  accords  neither  with  the  age  nor  with  the  na- 
tional manners  of  the  personages  represented,  what  is 
it  but  inconsistency  ?  Is  nothing  ridiculous  but  that 
v/hich  is  unlike  ourselves  ? 

Those  pieces  of  v/hich  the  subjects  are  derived  from 
Greece  lose  nothing  by  the  severity  of  our  dram.atia 
rules  ;  but,  would  we  taste,  like  the  English,  the 
pleasure  of  possessing  an  historical  theatre,  of  being 
interested  by  our  recollections,  or  touched  by  our  re- 
ligious feelings,  how  would  it  be  possible  rigidly  to 
conform  at  once  to  the  three  unities,  and  to  that  soft 
of  pomp  w^hich  is  become  a  law  of  our  tragic  poetry  ? 

The  question  of  the  three  unities  is  one  which  has 
been  so  often  agitated,  that  one  hardly  dares  at  present 
to  talk  of  it  ;  but,  of  ail  the  three,  there  is  but  one  of 
importance,  the  unity  of  action,  and  the  others  can 
never  be  considered  but  as  subordinate  to  that.  Now 
if  the  truth  of  the  action  is  resigned  to  the  puerile  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  the  scene  unchanged,  and  confining 
it  to  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  impose  such 
necessity,  is  to  subject  the  Genius  of  the  Drama  to  a 
torture  similar  to  that  of  Acrostics,  a  torture  which 
sacrifices  the  substance  to  the  form. 

Of  ail  our  great  tragic  poets  Voltaire  has  most  fre- 
quently treated  modern  subjects.  To  excite  emotion, 
he  has  drawn  his  resources  from  religion  and  chivalry, 
and  whoever  is  sincere  must,  I  think,  allow  that  Ai- 
zire,  Zaire,  and  Tancrede,  cause  more  tears  to  flow 
than  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  chefs-d'-ceuvre  of  our 
stage.  Dubelloy,  with  a  talent  very  inferior,  has  nev- 
ertheless attained  to  the  art  of  awakening  French  re- 
collections in  a  French  theatre  ;  and,  even  though  he 
could  not  write,  his  pieces  make  one  feel  an  interest 
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1   similar  to  that  which  the  Greeks  must  have  experi- 
j   enced  when  they  saw  their  own  historical  deeds  repre- 
I   sentcd  before  their  eyes.    What  an  advantage  may  not 
f  genius  derive  from  such  a  disposition  ?  And  yet  there 
!  are  hardly  any  events  of  our  fera,  of  which  the  action 
can  be  comprised  in  one  day,  or  in  the  same  place  ;  the 
diversity  of  facts  which  is  superinduced  by  a  more  com- 
I  plicated  social  order,  the  delicacies  of  sentiment  which 
I  are  inspired  by  a  more  tender,  religion  ;  in  short,  the 
I  truth  of  manner  which  must  be  observed  in  pictures 
I  more  nearly  resembling  ourselves,  require  a  greater 
latitude  in  dramatic  composition. 

A  recent  example  m^ay  be  cited,  of  the  difficulty  of 
conforming,  in  subjects  drawn  from  modern  history, 
to  our  dramatic  orthodoxy.    The  "  Templiers"  of  M. 
•  Rsnouard  is  certainly  one  of  the  pieces  most  deserv- 
I  ing  of  praise  that  have  appeared  for  a  great  length  of 
i  time  ;  yet  what  is  more  strange  than  the  necessity 
I  which  the  author  has  imagined  himself  under  of  rep- 
!  resenting  the  whole  order  of  Templars  as  accused, 
judged,  condemned,  and  burned,  in  the  space  of  twen- 
ty-four hours  1  The  revolutionary  tribunals  were  ex- 
peditious ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  their  atro- 
^  clous  inclination,  they  never  were  able  to  proceed  so 
rapidly  as  a  French  tragedy.    I  might  point  out  the  in- 
convenience attending  the  unity  of  time  not  less  demon- 
strably in  almost  all  our  tragedies  taken  from  modern 
bistory  ;  but  I  have  chosen  the  most  remarkable  only, 
in  order  to  make  these  inconveniences  the  moie  con- 
spicuous. 

One  of  the  most  sublime  expressions  ever  heard  oa 
the  stage  occurs  in  this  ncble  tragedy.  In  the  last 
scene  it  is  related  that  the  Templars  are  singing  psalms 
at  the  stake  ;  a  messenger  is  sent  to  convey  to  them 
the  pardon  which  the  king  had  resolved  to  bestov/, 

"  Mais  il  n'ctolt  plus  temps,  les  chants  avoient  cesse.'* 
"  It  was  too  late — the  holy  song'  had  ceased." 

I  It  is  thus  the  poet  gives  us  to  understand  that  these 
generous  martyrs  have  just  perished  ia  the  flames. 
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In  what  pagan  tragedy  can  be  found  the  expression  of 
such  a  sentiment  ?  And  why  should  the  French  be  de^ 
prived  at  their  theatre  of  ail  that  is  truly  in  harmony 
with  themselves,  their  ancestors,  and  their  belief  ? 

The  French  consider  the  unity  of  time  and  place  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  theatrical  illusion  ;  for- 
eigners make  this  illusion  consist  in  the  delineation  of 
characters,  in  the  truth  of  language,  and  the  exact  ob- 
servation of  the  manners  of  the  age  and  country  which 
they  design  to  paint.  We  must  properly  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  expression,  Illusion,  when  appli- 
ed to  the  arts.  Since  we  consent  to  believe  that  actors 
separated  from  ourselves  by  a  few  boards  are  Greek 
hei'oes  dead  three  thousand  years  ago,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  what  we  call  iliusion  is  not  the  imagination 
that  what  we  behold  really  exists  ;  a  tragedy  can  only  ap- 
pear to  us  with  the  form  of  truth  by  means  of  the  emo- 
tion v/hich  it  inspires.  Now  if,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  circumstances  represented,  the  change  of 
place  and  the  supposed  prolongation  of  time  add  to  this' 
emotion,  the  illusion  thereby  becomes  the  more  lively. 

Ii'is  complained  that  the  finest  tragedies  of  Voltaire, 
^are,  and  Taacrede,  are  founded  on  misunderstand- 
ings ;  but  how  do  otherwise  than  have  recourse  to  the 
means  of  intri.^ue,  v/hen  the  developments  are  con* 
sidered  as  taking  effect  in  so  short  a  space  !  The  dra- 
matic art  then  becomes  a  difficulty  vrorth  vanquishing; . 
and  to  make  the  gi  eatest  events  pass  naturally  through 
so  many  obstacles,  requires  a  dexterity  similar  to  that 
of  jugglers  who  cause  the  objects  which  they  present 
to  the  spectator  to  vanish  from  his  sight. 

Historical  subjects  accommodate  tiicmselves  still 
less  than  those  of  invention  to  the  condidons  imposed 
upon  our  v/riters ;  that  tragic  etiquette  which  is  thought 
necessary  on  our  theatre  is  frequeiiUy  opposed  to  the 
new  beauties  of  which  pieces  taken  troin  modern  his* 
tory  would  be  susceptible. 

There  is  in  the  manners  of  chivalry  a  simplicity  of 
language,  a  naivete  of  sentiment,  fuil  of  charms;  but 
neither  those  charms,  nor  that  pathos  v ':>ich  results 
from  the  contrast  of  common   circumstances  with 
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stror.g  impressions,  can  be  admitted  into  our  tragedies ; 
they  require,  throughout,  dignified  situations  ;^  and, 
yet,  the  picturesque  interest  of  the  middle  ages  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  that  diversity  of  scenes  and  characters, 
from  which  the  romances  of  the  troubadours  ha^re 
drawn  effects  so  touching. 

The  pomp  of  Alexandrines  is  a  still  greater  obsta- 
cle than  even  the  routine  of  good  taste,  to  any  change 
in  the  form  and  substance  of  the  French  tragedies  :  it 
cannot  be  said  in  an  Alexandrine  verse  that  one  comes 
in  or  goes  out,  that  one  sleeps  or  wakes,  without  seek- 
ir.g  some  poetical  turn  by  which  to  express  it;  and 
numberless  sentiments  and  effects  are  banished  from 
the  theatre,  not  by  the  rules  of  tragedy,  but  by  the  ve- 
ry exigencies  of  the  verse.    Racine  is  the  only  French 
writer  who,  in  the  scene  between  Joas  and  Athalie, 
I  has  once  ventured  to  sport  with  these  difficulties  ;  he 
1  has  managed  to  give  a  simplicity  equally  noble  and 
!  natural  to  the  language  of  a  child;  but  this  admirable 
;  effort  of  an  unparalleled  genius  does  not  prevent  the 
;  multiplication  of  artificial  difiBculties  from  being  too 
frequently  an  obstacle  to  the  most  happy  inventions. 

M.  Benj.  Constant,  in  the  so  justly  admired  preface 
to  his  tragedy  of  "  Walstein,"  has  remarked  that  the 
Germans  painted  characters,  the  French  only  passions, 
in  their  dramatic  pieces.    To  delineate  characters,  it  is 
necessary  to  abandon  the  majestic  tone  which  is  ex- 
clusively admitted  into  French  tragedy;  for  it  is  im- 
:  possible  to  make  known  the  faults  and  qualities  of  a 
[  man,  but  by  presenting  him  under  different  aspects  ; 
in  nature,  the  vulgar  often  mixes  with  the  sublime, 
and  sometimes  relieves  its  effect :  in  short,  the  true 
,  action  of  a  character  cannot  be  represented  but  in  a 
;  space  of  time  somewhat  considerable,  and  in  twenty- 
i  four  hours  there  is  no  room  for  any  thing  but  a  catas- 
!  trophe.    It  will,  perhaps,  be  contended,  that  catastro- 
phes are  more  suitable  to  the  theatre  than  the  minute 
i  shades  of  character ;  the  emotion  excited  by  lively 
1  passions  pleases  the  greater  part  of  the  spectators 
!  more  than  the  attention  required  for  the  observation  of 
the  human  heart.    The  national  taste  alone  can  decide 
yoL.  I,  U 
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upon  these  different  dramatic  systems  ;  but  it  is  jus- 
tice to  acknowledge,  that  if  foreigners  have  a  differ- 
ent conception  of  the  theatrical  art  from  ourselves,  it 
is  neither  through  ignorance  nor  barbarism,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  profound  reflections  which  are  worthy  of 
being  examined. 

Shaks  peare,  whom  they  choose  to  call  a  barbarian, 
has,  perhaps,  too  philosophical  a  spirit,  too  subtle  a 
penetration,  for  the  instantaneous  perception  of  the 
theatre;  he  judges  characters  with  the  impartiality  of 
a  superior  being,  and  sometimes  represents  them  with 
an  irony  almost  Machiavelian  ;  his  compositions  have 
so  much  depth  that  the  rapidity  of  theatrical  action 
makes  us  lose  a  great  part  of  the  ideas  which  they  con- 
tain :  in  this  respect  his  pieces  deserve  more  to  be 
read  than  to  be  seen.  By  the  very  force  of  his  imagi- 
nation Shakspeare  often  suffers  his  action  to  grow  cool, 
ai^.d  the  French  understand  much  better  how  to  paint, 
tli.'ir  characters  as  v/eli  as  their  decorations  v;ith  those 
striking  colors  v/hich  produce  effect  at  a  distance. 
Wliat !  will  they  say?  can  Shakspeare  be  reproached 
■with  having  too  much  nicety  in  his  perceptions,  he  who 
has  indulged  himself  in  situations  so  terrible  ?  Shaks- 
peare often  reunites  qualities,  and  even  faults,  that 
are  contrary'  to  each  other;  he  is  sometimes  within, 
sometimes  without,  the  sphere  of  art;  but  he  posses- 
ses the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  even  more  than 
that  of  tiiC  theatre. 

In  their  dramas,  their  comic  operas,  and  their  com- 
edies, the  French  evince  a  sagacity  and  a  grace  which 
only  themselves  possess  in  the  same  degree;  and, 
frorn  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  they  perform 
scarcely  any  thing  but  translations  of  French  pieces: 
but  it  is  not  the  "same  with  their  tragedies.  As  the 
severe  rules  to  which  they  are  subjected  occasion  their 
being  aii  more  or  less  confined  within  the  same  circle, 
the  perfection  of  style  is  indispensable  to  the  admira- 
tion which  they  are  calculated  to  inspire.  If  any  mno- 
vation  on  the  rules  of  tragedy  were  risqued  in  France, 
all  the  world  would  immediately  cry  out,  amelo-drame  . 
But  is  it  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever  to  ascer- 
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tain  '>vhat  it  is  that  causes  so  many  people  to  be  pleas- 
ed with  meio-drames  ?  In  England,  all  classes  are 
equally  attracted  by  the  pieces  of  Shakspeare.  Our 
finest  tragedies,  in  France,  do  not  interest  the  people: 
under  the  pretence  of  a  taste  too  pure  and  a  sentiment 
too  refined  to. support  certain  emotions,  tlie  art  is  di- 
vided into  t^vo  branches  ;  the  worst  plays  <:ontain  the 
most  touching  situations,  iil  expressed,  and  the  finest 
paint  with  admirable  skill  situations  often  cold,  becanse 
they  are  dignified :  we  possess  few  tragedies  capable 
of  exciting  at  the  same  time  the  imaginations  of  all 
ranks  of  society. 

These  observations  are  not  intended  to  convey  the 
slightest  blam.e  against  our  great  masters.  In  the  for- 
eign dramas  there  are  scenes  which  produce  more 
lively  impressions,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the 
imposing  and  well  combined  general  effect  of  our  dra- 
matic chefs-d'-ceuvre  :  the  point  is  only  to  know  whe- 
ther, in  being  confined,  as  at  present,  to  the  imitation 
of  these  chefs-d'-oeuvre,  we  shall  ever  produce  any 
new  ones.  Nothing  in  life  ought  to  be  stationary;  and 
art  is  petrified  when  it  refuses  to  change.  Twenty 
years  of  revolution  have  given  to  the  imagination  other 
wants  than  those  ^vhich  it  experienced  when  the  ro- 
mances of  Ciebilion  painted  the  love  and  the  manners 
of  the  age.  Greek  subjects  are  exhausted  ;  one  man 
only,  Le  Mercier,  has  been  able  to  reap  new-  glory 
from  an  ancient  subject,  Agamemnon  ;  but  the  taste 
of  the  age  naturally  inclines  to  histcrical  tragedy. 

Every  thing  is  tragic  in  the  events  by  v,-hich  nations 
are  interested  ;  and  this  immense  drama,  which  the 
human  race  has  for  these  six  thousand  years  past  been 
performing,  would  furnish  innumerable  subjects  for 
the  theatre,  if  more  freedom  were  allowed  to  the  dra- 
matic art.  Rules  are  but  the  itinerary  of  geiii'.is  ;  they 
only  teach  \is  that  Corneiile,  Racine,  a.:d  Voltaire, 
have  passed  that  way;  but  provided  we  arrive  at  the 
same  end,  why  cavil  about  the  road  ?  And  is  not  the 
end  that  of  moving,  at  the  same  lime  that  w^e  ennoble, 
the  soul  ? 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  great  excitements  of  the 
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theatre  ;  but  the  only  inexhaustible  interest  is  tliat 
"vvhich  is  inspired  by  deep  affection.  We  love  that  spe- 
cies of  poetry  which  discovers  man  to  man  ;  we  love 
to  see  how  a  creature  like  ourselves  combats  with  suf- 
fering, sinks  under  it,  triumphs  over  it,  is  rendered 
subject,  or  rises  superior,  to  the  power  of  fate.  In 
some  cf  our  trage-dies  we  find'  situations  equally  vio- 
lent with  those  of  the  English  and  German  ;  but  these 
situatioi^iS  are  not  represented  in  all  their  force ;  and 
their  effect  is  sometimes  softened,  or  even  altogether 
effaced,  by  affectation.  Our  atithors  seldom  depart 
from  a  sort  cf  conventional  nature  which  clothes  in 
its  own  colours  ancient  manners  with  the  resemblance 
of  those  of  modern  times,  vice  with  that  of  virtue,  as- 
sassination with  that  cf  gallantry.  This  nature  is  beau- 
tiful and  adorned  with  c?,re,  but  she  fatigues  us  in  the 
end  ;  and  the  desire  of  plunging  into  deeper  mysteries 
ipii^st  obtain  invincible  possession  of  genius. 

It  is  much  to  be  desii-ed,  then,  that  we  could  over- 
leap the  barriers  with  which  this  art  is  surrounded  by 
the  law  of  rhymes  and  hem.istichs ;  we  should  allow 
greater  boldness,  and  exact  a  more  intim.ate  acqiuiint- 
ance  with  history:  for,  if  we  confine  cur&elves  exclu- 
sively to  these  e very-day  fainter  impresbions  of  the 
sam.e  great  productions  cf  genius,  we  shall  at  last  see 
upon  the  stage  nething  but  so  m.aiiy  heroic  puppelsi, 
sacrificing  love  to  duty,  preferring  death  to  slavery, 
inspired  by  antithesis  in  actions  as  in  words,  but  with* 
out  any  resem.blance  to  that  astonishing  creature  which 
is  called  man,  or  any  relation  to  that  fearful  destiny 
•which  by  turns  impels  and  pursues  him. 

The  defects  of  the  German  tiieatre  are  obvious  : 
every  thing  that  looks  like  want  cf  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  whether  in  art  or  in  society,  immediately 
strikes  the  most  superficial  observer;  but,  to  leel  the 
beauties  which  con^e  from  ilie  soul,  it  is  isccessary  to 
appreciate  the  works  that  are  presented  to  us  v/ith  a 
sort  of  candour  which  is  altogether  consistent  v/ith 
the  highest  superiority  of  mind.  Ridicule  is  often 
only  a  Vulgar  sentiment  translated  into  impertinence. 
The  faculty  of  perceiving  and  adm.iring  real  greatness 
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through  all  the  faults  of  bad  taste  in  literature,  as 
through  all  the  inconsistencies  x\-ith  which  it  is  some- 
times surrounded  in  the  conduct  of  life,  is  the  only 
faculty  that  does  honour  to  the  critic. 

In  bringing  my  readers  acquainted  with  a  theatre 
founded  on  principles  so  diSerent  from  our  own,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  pretend  that  these  principles  are  bett^, 
still  less  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted  in  France :  btft 
foreign  combinations  may  excite  new  ideas  ;  and  when 
we  see  ith  what  sterility  our  literature  is  threatened, 
it  seems  to  me  diScult  not  to  desire  that  our  writers 
may  enlarge  a  little  the  limits  of  the  course  :  would 
they  not  do  well  to  become  conquer-ors,  in  their  tuiT:, 
in  the  empire  cf  the  imagination  ?  It  would  cost  the 
French  but  little  to  follovr  such  advice. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  the  Dramas  af  Lessitig\ 


1  HE  German  theatre  did  not  exist  before  Lessing  ; 
they  performed  only  translations  and  imitations  of  for- 
eip;n  dramas.  The  theatre  requires,  even  more  than 
any  other  branch  of  literature,  a  capital,  a  centre  of 
union  for  the  resources  of  wealth  and  of  the  arts  ;  in 
Germany  every  thing  is  scattered  abroad.  In  one 
town  they  have  actors,  in  another,  authors,  in  a  third, 
spectators  ;  and  no  v/here  a  focus  in  which  to  collect 
them  together.  Lessing  exerted  the  natural  activity 
of  his  character  in  giving  a  national  theatre  to  his  coun- 
trymen, and  he  wrote  a  journal  entitled,  "  La  Dra- 
«  maturgie,"  in  which  he  examined  most  of  the  pieces 
translated  from  the  French,  which  were  then  acted  in 
Germany :  the  correctness  of  thought  which  he  dis- 
plays in  his  criticisms,  evinces  even  more  of  a  philo- 
sophical spirit  than  knowledge  of  the  art.  Lessing 
generally  thought  like  Diderot  on  the  subject  of  dra- 
matic poetry.  He  believed  that  the  strict  regularity 
of  the  French  tragedies  was  an  obstacle  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  great  many  simple  and  affecting  subjects,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  invent  new  dramas  to  supply 
the  want  of  them.  But  Diderot,  in  his  dramas,  sub- 
stituted the  affectation  of  simplicity  in  the  room  of  a 
more  usual  affectation,  v/hile  the  genius  of  Lessing  is 
really  simple  and  sincere.  He  was  the  first  to  give  to 
the  Germans  the  honourable  impulse  of  following 
their  own  genius  in  their  theatrical  works.  The  ori- 
ginality of  his  character  shews  itself  in  his  dramas  : 
yet  are  they  subjected  to  the  same  principles  as  ours  ; 
their  form  has  nothing  in  it  peculiar,  and  though  he 
troubled  himself  little  about  the  unity  of  time  and' 
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place,  he  did  not  rise,  like  Goethe  and  Schiller,  to  the 
conception  of  a  new  system.  "  Minna  of  Barnhelm," 
«  Emilia  Galotti/'  and  "  Nathan  the  Sa^e,"  are  the 
most  worthy  to  be  cited  of  all  the  works  of  Lessing;. 

An  officer  of  noble  character,  after  having  received 
many  v/ounds  in  the  army,  finds  his  honour  on  a  sud- 
den threatened  by  an  unjust  prosecution  :  he  will  not 
discover  to  the  woman  he  loves,  and  by  whom  he  is 
loved,  the  attachment  he  has  for  her,  being  determin- 
ed not  to  make  her  a  partaker  in  his  misfortune  by 
marrying  her.    This  is  all  the  subject  of  "  Minna  of 

Barnhelm."  With  means  so  simple,  Lessing  has 
contrived  to  produce  a  considerable  interest;  the  dia- 
logue is  full  of  spirit  and  attraction,  the  style  very 
pure,  and  every  character  so  well  displayed,  that  the 
slightest  shades  of  their  several  impressions  create 
that  sort  of  interest  that  is  inspired  by  the  confidence 
of  a  friend.  The  character  of  an  old  serjeant,  devoted 
with  his  whole  soul  to  a  young  officer  who  is  the  object 
of  persecution,  affords  a  happy  mixture  of  gaiety  and 
sentiment ;  this  sort  of  character  always  succeeds  on 
the  stage  ;  gaiety  is  the  more  pleasing  when  we  know 
that  it  does  not  proceed  from  insensibility,  and  senti- 
ment more  natural  when  it  displays  itself  only  at  in- 
tervals. In  the  same  piece  we  have  the  part  of  a 
French  adventurer,  in  v/hich  the  author  has  altogether 
failed  ;  one  should  have  a  light  hand  to  touch  the  ridic- 
ulous part  of  a  Frenchman's  character  ;  and  most  for- 
eigners have  daubed  it  with  coarse  colours,  which  pre- 
sent nothing  that  is  either  delicate  or  striking.  • 

"  Emilia  Galotti"  is  only  the  story  of  Virginia  in- 
vested with  modern  circumstances,  and  thrown  into 
private  life  ;  its  sentiments  are  too  strong  for  the  situ- 
ation, its  action  too  important  to  be  attributed  to  an 
unknown  character.  Lessing  felt,  no  doubt,  a  repub- 
lican spleen  against  courtiers,  which  he  has  gratified 
in  drawing  the  portrait  of  one  who  assists  his  master 
in  dishonouring  a  young  and  innocent  girl ;  this  cour- 
tier, Martinelli,  is  almost  too  vile  for  probability,  and 
the  traits  of  his  baseness  are  destitute  of  originality  : 
we  perceive  that  Lessing  has  represented  him  thus 
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with  a  hostile  intent,  and  nothing  injures  the  beauty 
of  a  fiction  so  much,  as  the  appearance  of  any  design 
which  has  not  that  beauty  for  its  object.  The  char- 
acter of  the  prince  is  treated  with  greater  nicety;  that 
union  of  tumultuous  passions  with  inconstancy  of 
mind,  so  fatal  in  a  person  invested  with  power,  is  per- 
ceivable in  all  his  conduct ;  an  aged  minister  brings 
him  papers,  among  which  is  a  death -sentence  :  in  his. 
impatience  to  visii  the  object  of  his  affections,  the. 
the  prince  is  about  to  sign,  without  having  looked  at 
it  ;  the  minister  avails  himself  of  a  pretext  to  with- 
draw it,  shuddering  as  he  perceives  the  exercise  of 
such  power  combined  with  such  want  of  reflexion. 
The  part  of  the  Countess  Orsina,  a  young  mistress 
of  the  prince,  whom  he  abandons  for  Emilia,  is  drawn 
with  the  greatest  genius ;  a  mixture  of  frivolity  and 
violence,  which  we  may  well  expect  to  find  in  a  young 
Italian  attached  to  a  court.  This  v/oman  shews  us 
what  society  has  produced,  and  what  that  same  society 
has  not  been  able  to  destroy  ;  the  natural  character  of 
the  South,  combined  with  all  that  is  most  factitious  in 
the  manners  of  the  great  world,  and  the  singular  as* 
semblage  of  haughtiness  in  vice  and  vanity  in  senti- 
ment. Such  a  picture  cannot  present  itself  in  oilr 
rules  of  verse,  or  in  our  established  laws  of  dramatic 
poetry,  yet  is  it  not  the  less  essentially  tragic. 

The  sicene  in  which  the  princess  Orsina  excites 
Emilia's  father  to  kill  the  prince,  in  order  to  save  his 
daughter  from  the  disgrace  which  threatens  her,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  beauty  ;  there  we  see  virtue  armed 
by  vice,  and  passion  suggesting  all  that  the  most  rig- 
orous austerity  could  dictate  to  infiaisie  the  jealous 
honour  of  an  old  man ;  it  is  the  human  heart  presented 
In  a  new  situation,  and  it  is  in  this  that  true  dramatic 
genius  consists,  The  old  man  takes  the  poniard  ;  and 
being  prevented  from  assassinating  the  prince,  he  uses 
it  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter.  Orsina  is  the  ig- 
norant author  of  this  terrible  action  ;  it  was  she  who 
engraved  her  transitory  fury  on  a  mind  of  deep  sensi- 
bility ;  and  the  senseless  ravings  of  her  guilty  passior\> 
proved  the  cause  of  shedding  innocent  blood. 
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One  remarks,  in  the  principal  characters  of  Lessing, 
a  certain  family  likeness  which  leads  one  to  imagine 
that  he  has  painted  himself  in  several  of  his  person- 
as^es  ;  Major  Tellheim  in  Minna,  Odoard,  the  father 
of  Emiliaj  and  the  Templar  in  Nathan,  all  three  are 
endued  with  a  proud  sensibility  of  a  misanthropic 
cast. 

The  finest  of  the  works  of  Lessing  is  Nathan  the 
"  Sage;'*  there  is  no  dramatic  piece  in  which  we  see 
the  principles  of  religious  toleration  brought  into  ac- 
tion with  more  ease  and  dignity.  A  Turk,  a  Tenaplar, 
and  a  Jew,  are  the  principal  characters  of  this  play  ; 
the  idea  is  taken  from  the  story  of  the  three  rings  in 
Boccaccio,  but  the  conduct  of  the  piece  is  entirely 
Lessing's  ov/n.  The  Turk  is  Sultan  Saladin,  who  is 
represented,  according  to  history,  as  a  man  of  a  truly 
great  mind  ;  the  young  Templar  has  in  his  character 
ail  the  severity  of  the  religious  state  to  which  he  has 
consecrated  himself;  and  the  Jew  is  an  old  man,  who 
has  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  trade,  but  whose  liber- 
al habits  are  the  result  of  his  extensive  knowledge 
and  natural  benevolence.  He  comprehends  in  one 
sentim.ent  all  the  modes  of  sincere  belief,  and  sees 
the  Divinity  itself  in  the  heart  of  every  virtuous 
man. 

This  is  a  character  of  admirable  simplicity.  One  is 
astonished  at  the  emotion  which  it  excites,  although 
not  agitated  by  lively  passions  or  powerful  circum- 
stances. Once,  nevertheless,  they  attempt  to  tear 
away  from  Nathan  a  young  girl  to  whom  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  a  father,  and  whom  he  had  carefully  watch- 
ed from  the  hour  of  her  birth  :  the  pain  of  separating 
himself  from  her  would  be  bitter  to  him  ;  and  to  de- 
fend himself  against  the  injustice  which  would  ra.Yish 
her  from  him,  he  relates  in  what  manner  she  had  fallen 
into  his  hands. 

The  Christians  imm^olated  all  the  Jews  at  Gaza,  and 
Nathan  beheld  his  v/ife  and  seven  children  perish  in 
a  single  night ;  he  passed  three  days  prostrate  in  the 
dust,  swearing  implacable  hatred  to  the  Christian 
name;  by  little  and  little  his  i-^ason  returned,  and  he 
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cried,  "  Yet  there  is  a  God,  his  will  be  done  1"  At  this 
■moment  a  priest  came  to  beg  him  to  take  care  of  a 
Christian  infant,  an  orphan  from  the  cradle,  and  the 
old  Jew  adopted  it.  The  emotion  of  Nathan  in  making 
this  recital  is  the  more  pathetic,  as  he  endeavours  to 
restrain  it,  and  the  shame  of  old  age  makes  him  wish 
to  hide  what  he  feels.  His  sublime  patience  docs  net 
fail,  though  attacked  in  his  belief  and  in  his  pride,  by 
their  accusing  him,  as  a  ciime,  of  having  educated 
Reca  in  the  Jewish  religion;  and  his  justification  has 
DO  other  end,  than  to  procure  him  the  right  of  con- 
tinuing to  do  good  to  the  child  whom  chance  bestow- 
ed upon  him. 

The  play  of  Nathan  is  yet  more  attractive  by  the  de- 
lineation of  character,  than  by  its  situations.  The 
Templar  has  something  of  ferocious  in  his  disposition 
which  arises  from  the  fear  of  being  susceptible  of  ten- 
derness. The  oriental  prodigality  of  Saladin  is  oppo- 
sed to  the  generous  economy  of  Nathan.  The  Sultan's 
treasurer,  an  old  austere  Dervise,  informs  him  that  his 
revenues  are  exhausted  by  his  bounties.—"  I  am  sor- 
"  ry  for  it,"  says  Saladin,  "  because  I  shall  be  forced 
«  to  retrench  my  donations  :  for  myself.  I  shail  still 
"  retain  that  which  has  always  constituted  the  whole 
"  of  my  fortune,  a  horse,  a  sword,  and  one  only  God."-— 
Nathan  is  a  philanthropist  ;  but  the  disgrace  which 
the  Jewish  name  has  attached  to  him  in  society,  mix- 
es a  sort  of  contempt  for  human  nature  w^ith  the  ex- 
pression of  his  benevolence.  Every  scene  adds  some 
lively  and  striking  features  to  the  development  of  these 
several  personages ;  bur  their  relations  to  each  other 
are  not  close  enough  to  excite  any  very  powerful 
emotion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  it  is  discovered  that 
the  Templar  and  the  girl  adopted  by  the  Jew  are 
brother  and  sister,  and  that  the  Sultan  is  their  uncle. 
The  author's  intention  has  evidently  been  to  give  an 
example,  in  his  dramatic  family,  of  the  most  extend- 
ed religious  fraternity.  The  philosophical  end  to 
which  the  whole  piece  is  made  to  contribute,  dimin- 
ishes its  theatrical  interest:  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
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avoid  a  certain  degree  of  coldness  in  a  drama,  of 
v.hicb  the  object  is  to  develope  a  general  idea,  how- 
ever fine  it  may  be  :  it  resembles  a  mere  moral  apo- 
logue ;  and  one  is  apt  to  say  that  the  persons  of  the 
drama  are  there,  on  their  own  account,  but  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  fictitious  nor  even  real  event  from  which 
some  reflection  may  not  be  derived  ;  but  the  event 
ought  to  lead  the  reflexion,  and  not  the  reflexion  i^ive 
birth  to  the  event:  Imaginatior.,  in  the  fine  arts,  ought 
always  to  be  the  first  in  action. 

Since  Lessing.  there  have  appeared  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  German  Dramas  ;  at  l?-st  people  begin  to  get 
tired  of  them.  The  mixed  species  of  drama  \^as  in- 
troduced only  by  reason  of  the  constraint  which  is  im- 
posed by  trag;edy :  it  is  a  sort  of  contraband  in  art ; 
but  when  entire  freedom  is  allowed,  one  no  longer 
feels  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  dram.a 
for  the  use  of  simple  and  natural  cii  cumsu^.nce5.  The 
drama,  then,  would  preserve  only  one  advantage,  that 
of  painting,  in  the  m.anner  of  romances,  the  situations 
of  our  own  lives,  tlie  manners  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  ;  yet,  when  we  hear  only  unknown  names  pro- 
nounced on  the  stage,  we  lose  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  that  tragedy  can  corifer,the  historical  recollec- 
tions which  it  traces,  We  expect  to  find  more  interest 
in  the  piece,  because  it  represents  to  us  what  we  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  ;  forgetting  ihat  an  imita= 
tion  too  near  the  truth,  is  not  vv'hat  one  looks  for  in  the 
fine  arts.  The  dramia  is  to  tragedy  what  waxen  ima- 
ges are  to  statues  ;  there  is  too  much  trutli,  and  not 
enough  of  the  ideal;  too  much,  if  nc  cohbidcr  it  in 
the  light  of  art,  yet  not  enough  to  render  it  nature. 

Lessing  can  never  be  reckoned  a  dramatic  author  of 
the  first  order ;  he  attended.,  to  too  many  different  ob- 
jects to  acquire  great  skill  in  any  department  whatev- 
er. Genius  is  universal ;  but  a  natural  aputude  to  one 
of  the  fine  arts  is  necessarily  exclusive.  Lessing  was, 
above  all,  a  dialectician  of  the  first  eminence  ;  which 
is  an  obstacle  to"  dramaUc  eloquence  ;  for  sentiment 
disdains  transitions,  gradations,  and  motives  ;  it  is  a 
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continual  and  spontaneous  inspiration  -which  cannot 
render  any  account  of  itself.  Lcssing  was,  no  doubt, 
far  from  the  dryness  of  philosophy ;  yet  he  had  more  of 
vivacity  than  of  sensibiiily  in  his  character ;  dranriatic, 
genius  is  of  a  more  capricious,  a  more  sombre,  a 
more  unpremeditated  cast,  than  suits  a  man  who  has 
devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  to  the  art  of 
reasoning. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
The  Robbers,  and  Don  Carlos  cf  SchiUer. 


Schiller,  in  his  ccirllest  vc-  V  •  -jessed  a  fei- 
vcur  of  g-enius,  a  kind  of  iiitc":.  '.:.f  sentiment, 

■svhich  miiguidecl  him.  The  Conspirriev  of  Fiesco," 
<^  Intrigue  and  Love/'  and,  lastly,  "  The  Robbers,"  all 
-which  have  been  performed  at  the  French  theatre,  are 
■STorks  v/hich  the  principles  of  art,  as  v.  ell  as  those  of 
iT.orality,  may  condemn  ;  but  from  the  age  of  five  and 
t^venty.'  his  writings  vrere  p'.ire  and  severe.  The  edu- 
cation of  life  depraves  the  frivolous^  but  perfects  the 
reflecting  mind. 

"  The  Robbers"  has  been  translated  into  French,  but 
greatly  altered  ;  at  first  they  omitted  to  take  adv.mtage 
of  the  date,  vrhich  afnxcs  an  historical  interest  to  the 
piece.  The  scene  is  placed  in  the  l5th  century,  at  the 
moment  vrhen  the  edict  of  perpetual  peace,  by  v/hicii 
all  private  challenges  vrere  forbidden,  was  published 
in  the  empire.  This  edict  was  no  doubt  productive  of 
great  advantage  to  the  repose  of  Germany  ;  but  the 
young  men  of  birth,  accustomed  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
dangers,  and  rely  upon  their  personal  strength,  fanci- 
ed that  they  fell  into  a  sort  of  shameful  inertness  v.hen 
they  subjected  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
Nothing  was  more  absurd  than  this  conception  ;  yet,  as 
men  are  generally  governed  by  custom,  it  is  natural  to 
be  repugnant  even  to  the  best  of  changes,  only  because 
it  is  a  change.  Schiller's  Captain  of  the  Robbers  is 
less  odious  than  if  he  were  placed  in  the  present  times, 
for  there  was  little  difference  between  the  feudal  anar- 
chy under  which  he  lived,  and  the  bandit  life  which  he 
adopted;  but  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  excuse  which 
the  author  affords  him,  that  renders  his  piece  the  more 
dangerous.    It  has  produced,  it  must  be  alloy.ed,  a 
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bad  effect  in  Germany.  Young  men,  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  the  character  and  m.ode  of  living  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Robbers,  have  tried  to  imitate  him. 

Their  taste  for  a  licentious  life  they  honoured  with 
the  name  of  the  love  of  liberty,  and  fancied  themselves 
to  be  indignant  against  the  abuses  of  social  order, 
when  they  were  only  tired  of  their  own  private  condi- 
tion. Their  essays  in  rebellion  were  merely  ridicu- 
lous, yet  have  tragedies  and  romances  more  impor- 
tance in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country.  Every 
thing  there  is  done  seriously  ;  and  the  lot  of  life  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  reading  such  a  work,  or  the  seeing 
such  a  performance.  What  is  admired  as  art,  must 
be  introduced  into  real  existence.  Werter  has  occa- 
sioned more  suicides  than  the  finest  women  in  the 
world  ;  and  poetry,  philosophy,  in  short  all  the  ideal, 
have  often  more  command  over  the  Germans,  than 
nature  and  the  passions  themselves. 

The  subject  of  "  The  Robbers"  is  the  same  wiih. 
that  of  so  many  other  fictions,  all  founded  originally 
on  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal.  There  is  a  hypocriti- 
cal son,  v/ho  conducts  himself  well  in  outward  appear- 
ance, and  a  culpable  son,  who  possesses  good  feelings 
among  all  his  faults.  This  contrast  is  very  fine  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  :  because  it  bears  witness  to  us 
that  God  reads  our  hearts  ;  but  is  nevertheless  objec- 
tionable in  inspiring  too  much  interest  in  favour  of  a 
son  who  has  deserted  his  father's  house.  It  teaches 
young  people  with  bad  heads,  universally  to  boast  of 
the  gogdness  of  their  hearts,  although  nothing  is  more 
absurd  than  for  men  to  attribute  to  themselves  virtues, 
only  because  they  have  defects  ;  this  negative  pledge 
is  very  uncertain,  since  it  never  can  follow  frona  their 
wanting  reason  that  they  are  possessed  of  sensibility  : 
madness  is  often  only  an  impetuous  excess  of  self- 
iove. 

The  character  of  the  hypociitical  son,  such  as  Schil- 
ler has  represented  him,  is  much  too  odious.  It  h 
one  of  the  faults  of  very  young  writers,  to  sketch  with 
toohastv  a  pencil  the'gradual  shades  in  paintmg  are 
taken  for  timidity  of  character,  when,  m  fact,  they 
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ccnstitiUe  a  proof  of  the  maturity  of  taleut.  If  the 
personages  of  tlie  second  rank  are  not  painted  v.ith 
sumcient  exactness,  the  passions  of  the  chief  of  the 
robbers  are  admirably  expressed.  The  energy  of  this 
character  manifests  itself  by  turns  in  incredulity,  re- 
ligion, love,  and  cruelty  ;  having  been  unable  to  find  a 
place  where  to  fix  him.seif  in  his  proper  rank,  he 
makes  to  himself  an  opening  through  the  comm/issionof 
crime  ;  existence  is  for  him  a  sort  of  delirium,  height- 
ened sometimes  by  rage,  and  sometimes  by  remorse. 

The  love  scenes  between  the  young  girl  and  the 
chief  of  the  robbers,  v/ho  was  to  have  been  her  hus- 
band, are  admirable  in  point  of  enthusiasm  and  sensi- 
bility; there  are  fev/  situations  m.ore  pathetic  than 
that  of  this  perfectly  virtuous  woman,  always  attach- 
ed from  the  bottom  cf  her  soul  to  him  whom  she  loved 
before  he  became  criminal.  Ti^e  respect  which  a 
v.'oman  is  accustomed  to  feel  for  the  man  she  loves,  is 
changed  into  a  sort  of  terror  and  of  pity  ;  and  one  would 
say  tiiat  the  ui 'fortunate  fem^ale  flatters  herself  with  the 
thought  of  becoming  the  guardian  angel  of  her  guilty 
lover,  in  heaven,  nov/,  when  she  csn  never  more  hope 
to  be  the  happy  companion  of  his  pilgrimage  on  earth. 

Schiller's  play  cannot  be  fairly  appreciated  by  the 
French  translation.  In  this,  they  have  preserved  only 
what  may  be  called  the  parjtoniiine  of  action  ;  ihe  orig- 
inality of  the  characters  has  vanished,  and  it  is  that 
alone  which  can  give  iif^  to  ilction  ;  the  finest  trage- 
dies would  degenerate  into  melc-drames,  when  strip- 
ped of  the  animated  cc'Oiiiing  of  sentiments  and  pas- 
sions. The  force  of  events  is  no;  enough  to  unite  the 
spectator  with  the  persons  represented  :'  let  themdovc, 
cr  let  them,  kill  one  C:!i.ih:!%  it  is  all  the  same  to  us,  if 
the  author  has  faiijci  of  exciting  our  sympathies  in 
their  favour. 

Don  Carlos  is  also  a  work  of  Schiller's  youth,  and 
yet  it  is  considered  as  a  composition  cf  the  highest 
rank.  The  subject  of  this  play  is  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic that  history  presents  to  us.  A  young  princess, 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Second,  takes  leave  of  France 
and  of  the  brilliant  and  chivairous  court  cf  her  father, 
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to  unite  herself  to  an  old  tyrant,  so  gloomy  and  so  se- 
vere, tliat  even  tiie  Spanish  character  itself  was  alter- 
ed by  his  government,  and  the  whole  nation  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  bore  the  impression  of  its  master.  Don 
Carlos,  at  first  betrothed  to  Elizabeth,  continues  to 
love  her  thoiio-h  she  has  become  his  stepmother. 
Those  great  political  events,  the  Reformation,  and  the 
Revolt  of  the  Low  Countries,  are  intermingled  v/ith 
the  tragic  catastrophe  of  the  condemnation  of  the  son 
by  the  father:  the  interests  of  individuals  and  of  the 
public,  in  their  highest  possible  degrees,  are  united 
in  this  tragedy.  Many  writers  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject in  France,  but  under  the  ancient  regime,  its  rep* 
resentation  on  the  stage  was  j)i'ohibited  ;  it  was  thought 
deficient  in  respect  to  the  Spanish  nation  to  represent 
this  fact  in  their  history.  M.  d'Aranda,  that  Spanish 
embassador,  remarkable  by  so  many  features  v/hich 
prove  the  strength  of  his  cliaracter  and  the  narrowness 
of  his  intellect,  was  asked  permission  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos,  just  finished  by 
its  author,  who  expected  great  glory  from  its  repre- 
sentation ;  "  Vv'hy  does  he  not  take  another  subject  V* 
ansv/ered  M.  d'Aranda.—-'  M.  l*Jmbassadsur^'^  said 
they  to  him,  "  consider  that  the  piece  is  finished,  and 
tliat  the  author  has  devoted  to  it  three  years  of  his 
life/^-j;'  Mais  nun  Di^u  1"  returned  the  ambassado]', 
"  is  there  no  other  evenr  in  all  history  but  this  ?  Let 
him  choose  anotiier/'  They  never  could  drive  him 
out  of  tliis  ingeiiious  mode  of  reasoningj  which  was 
supported  by  a  firm  resolution. 

Historical  subjects  exercise  the  genius  in  an  entire- 
ly different  manner  from  that  in  which  it  is  exercised 
by  subjects  of  invention  ;  yet  it  requires,  perhaps,  even 
more  imagination  to  represent  hisiorical  fact  in  a  tiag- 
edy,  than  to  create  situations  and  persoiiages  at  will. 
To  alter  facts  essentially  in  transferring  them  to  the 
theatre,  is  always  sure  to  produce  a  disagreeable  im- 
pression; we  expect  truth  ;  and  we  are  painfully  sur- 
prised when  the  autlior  substitutes  in  the  room  of  it 
any  fiction  which  it  may  have  pleased  him  to  adopt  j 
iieyerthcless,  history  requires  to  be  con:ibined  in  au 
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artist -U^^E^er,  in  order  to  produce  its  effect  on  the 
stage,  Sj^Bjbrniist  iiave  at  once  Uiuted  in  tragedy,  the 
talent  of^^^Pfing  the  truth,  and  that  of  rendering  it 
poetical.  Difficulties  of  another  nature  present  them- 
selves -v^ien  the  dramatic  art  em.braces  the  wide  field 
of  invention  ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  then  more  at  liberty, 
ye'cnothiii^^  is  more  rare  than  the  power  of  character- 
izing ttt^nown  personages  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  the  consistency  cf  names  already  illustrious. 
Lear,  Othello,  Orosraane,  Tancr^de,  have  received 
im^mortality  at  the  hands  of  Shakspeare  and  V'oltaire, 
v/ithout  having  ever  existed;  still,  however,  subjects 
of  invention  are,  generally  speaking,  dangerous  to  the 
poet,  through  that  very  independence  which  they  con- 
fer upon  him.  Historical  subjects  seem  to  impose  re- 
straint ;  but  when  the  w^riter  avails  himself  properly 
of  that  support  which  may  be  derived  from  certain 
fixed  limits,  the  career  which  they  prescribe,  and  the 
flights  which  they  permit,  even  these  very  limits  are 
favourable  to  genius.  The  fidelity  of  poetry  gives  a 
relief  to  truth,  as  the  sun's  ray  to  colours,  and  re- 
stores to  events  which  it  graces  the  lustre  which  anti- 
quity had  obscured. 

The  preference  is  given  in  Germ»any  to  those  hii^- 
torical  tragedies  in  wnich  xirt  displa-ys  itself,  like  the 
firophct  of  the  past:*  The  author  who  means  to  com- 
pose such  a  work  as  this,  must  transport  himself  al- 
together to  the  age  and  manners  of  the  personages  rep- 
resented, and  an  anachronism  in  sentiments  and  ideas 
is  m.ore  justly  obnoxious  to  the  severity  of  criticism 
than  in  d?Aes. 

It  is  upon  these  principles  that  some  persons  have 
.blamed  Schiller  for  having  invented  the  character  cf 
the  IVIarquis  de  Posa,  a  noble  Spaniard,  a  partizan  of 
liberty  and  cf  toleration,  passionately  zealous  in  favour 
of  ail  the  new  ideas  which  then  began  to  ferm.ent  ia 
Ciii'ope.  I  imagine  tliat  Schiller  may  be  justly  re- 
proached with  having  made  the  iMarquis  de  Posa  the 

*  An  exp-.-essIcn  of  Frederic  Schlcpcl;,  on  the  penetration  of  ' 
^  great  historian. 
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channel  for  the  connmunicatioD  of  his  own  private 
opinions ;  but  it  is  not  as  is  pretended,  the  philosoph- 
ical spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  is  attributed 
to  him.  The  Marquis  de  Posa,  such  as  Schiller  has 
painted  him,  is  a  German  enthusiast ;  and  this  charac- 
ter is  so  foreign  to  our  own  times,  that  we  may  as  well 
conceive  him  a  personage  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
of  that  in  which  we  live.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  er- 
ror to  suppose  that  Philip  the  Second  could  long  lis- 
ten with  pleasure  to  such  a  man,  or  that  he  could  have 
granted  him  his  confidence  even  for  an  instant.  Posa, 
speaking  of  Philip  the  Second,  says  with  reason,  "  I 
"  have  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  elevate  his  soul', 
^'  for  in  this  cold  and  thankless  soil  the  flowers  of  my 
"  imagination  could  never  prosper."  But  Philip  the 
Second  v/ould  never,  in  reality,  have  conversed  at  all 
W'ith  such  a  young  man  as  the  Marquis  de  Posa.  The 
aged  son  of  Charles  the  Fifth  could  never  have  seen, 
in  youth  and  enthusiasm  any  thing  but  the  error  of  na- 
ture and  the  guilt  of  the  Reformation  ;  had  he  at  any- 
time bestowed  his  conhdence  on  a  generous  being,  he 
would  have  belied  his  character,  and  deserved  the 
world's  forgiveness. 

There  are  inconsistencies  in  eveiy  human  character, 
even  in  that  of  a  tyrant ;  yet  do  those  very  inconsisten- 
cies connect  themselves  by  invisible  ties  to  their  na- 
ture. In  the  tragedy  of  Schiller,  one  of  these  pecu» 
jiarities  is  seized  with  singular  dexterity.  The  duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  general  advanced  in  years,  who 
had  commanded  the  Invincible  Armada,  dispersed  b-y 
the  English  fleet  and  the  tempests,  returns  to  Spain, 
and  all  are  persuaded  that  he  is  about  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  resentment  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  cour- 
tiers retire  to  a  distance,  no  man  dares  draw  near  him  ; 
he  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  Philip,  and  says  to 
him,  "  Sire,  you  behold  in  me  all  that  remains  of  that 
4'  fleet,  and  oi'  that  valiant  army,  which  you  entrusted 

to  my  charge." — "  God  is  above  me,"  replies  Phil- 
ip ;  "  I  sent  you  forth  against  man,  not  against  the 
'♦  storms  of  heaven;  be  still  considered  as  my  faithful 
^*  servant  T'  This  is  xnagnanioiity :  yet  from  whence 
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does  it  proceed  ?  From  a  certain  respect  for  age,  in  a 
monarch  who  is  surprised  that  nature  has  permitted 
him  to  grow  old  ;  from  pride,  which  will  not  suffer 
Philip  to  attribute  to  himself  his  misfortmies,  in  ac- 
knov/1  edging  he  has  made  a  bad  choice  ;  from  the  in- 
dulgence he  feels  in  favour  of  a  man  dejected  by  for- 
tune, because  he  desires  that  every  species  of  pride 
may  be  humbled,  excepting  his  own  ;  from  the  very 
character,  in  short,  of  a  despot,  whom  natural  obsta- 
cles revolt  less  than  the  most  feeble  voluntary  resist- 
ance. This  scene  casts  a  strong  light  on  the  character 
of  Philip  the  Second. 

No  doubt,  the  character  of  the  Marquis  de  Posa 
may  be  considered  as  the  work  of  a  young  poet,  who 
has  sought  to  engraft  his  own  sentiments  upon  his  fa- 
vourite personage  ;  yet  is  this  character  very  fine  in  it- 
self also,  pure  and  exalted  in  the  midst  of  a  court 
where  the  silence  of  terror  is  disturbed  only  by  the 
subterraneous  voice  of  intrigue.  Don  Carlos  can 
never  be  a  great  m.an  :  his  f:\ther  must  necessarily  have 
repressed  his  genius  in  infancy  ;  the  Marquis  de  Posa 
appears  to  be  indispensably  placed  as  an  intermediate 
personage  between  Philip  and  his  son.  Don  Carlos 
has  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  affections  of  the  heart, 
Posa,  that  of  the  public  virtues;  one  should  be  the 
king,  the  other  the  friend  ;  and  even  this  change  of  sit- 
uation in  the  characters  is  an  ingenious  idea  ;  for  how 
could  the  son  of  a  gloomy  and  cruel  despot  become  a 
patrioiic  hero?  Where  could  he  have  learned  to  re- 
spect mankind  ?  From  his  father,  who  despised  them, 
or  from  his  father's  courtiers,  who  deserved  that  he 
should  despise  them  ?  Don  Carlos  must  be  weak  in  or- 
der to  be  good ;  and  the  very  space  which  love  occu- 
pies in  his  existence,  excludes  from  his  soul  all  polit- 
ical reflexions.  I  repeat,  then,  that  the  invention  of 
this  character,  of  the  Marquis  de  Posa,  appears  to  me 
necessary,  in  order  to  bring  forward  in  the  drama  the 
great  interests  of  nations,  and  that  chivalrous  eleva- 
tion which  was  suddenly  clianged,  by  the  encreasing 
knowledge  of  the  times,  into  the  love  of  liberty. 
These  sentiments,  however  modified,  could  never 
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have  been  made  suitable  to  the  prince ;  in  him  ihcy 
would  iiave  taken  the  form  of  generosity,  and  liberty 
must  never  be  represented  as  the  boon  of  power. 

The  ceremonious  gravity  of  the  court  of  Philip  II. 
is  characterized  in  a  very  striking  manner  in  the  scene 
between  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies  of  honour.  She  asks 
one  of  them  which  she  likes  best,  the  residence  at  Aran- 
juez,  or  at  Madrid;  the  lady  ansv/ers  that,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  queens  of  Spain  have  been  accustomed 
to  remain  three  months  at  Madrid,  and  three  months  at 
Aranjuez.  She  does  not  allow  herself  the  least  mark, 
of  preference,  thinking  herself  born  to  have  no  feel- 
ing, except  as  she  is  commanded  to  feel.  Elizabeth 
asks  for  her  daughter,  and  is  told  that  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  seeing  her  is  not  yet  come.  At  last  the 
king  appears,  and  he  banishes  this  same  devoted  lady 
for  ten  years,  because  she  has  left  the  queen  to  herself 
for  a  single  half  hour. 

Philip  is  reconciled  for  a  mon)ent  to  Don  Carlos, 
and,  by  one  speech  of  kindness  regains  all  his  pater--^ 
rial  authority  over  him. — "  Behold  1"  says  Ca.rlos,  "  the- 
"  heavens  bow  down  to  assist  at  the  reconciliation  of  a 
"  father  to  a  son  !" 

It  is  a  striking  moment,  that  in  which  the  Marquis- 
de  Posa,  hopeless  of  escaping  the  vengeance  of  Phiiip^. 
entreats  Elizabeth  to  recommend  to  Don  Carlos  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  projects  they  have  formed  together- 
for  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  Spanish  nation.  "  Re- 

mind  him,'*  he  says,"  when  he  shall  be  of  riper  years,. 

remind  him,  that  he  ought  to  have  respect  for  the.- 
"  dreams  of  his  youth."  In  fact,  as  we  advance  in  life^ 
prudence  gains  much  upon  all  our  other  virtues;  it 
seem.s  as  if  ail  warmth  of  soul  were  merely  folly  ;  and: 
yet,  if  man  could  still  retain  it  when  enlightened  by  ex- 
perience, if  he  could  inherit  the  benefits  of  age  with- 
out bending  under  its  weight,  he  would  not  insult  those 
elevated  virtues,  v/hose  first  counsel  is  always  the  sa- 
crifice of  self. 

The  Marquis  de  Posa,  by  a  too  complicated  suc- 
cession of  circumstances  has  been  led  to  imagine 
himself  able  to  serve  the  interests  of  Don  Carlos. 
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wi.h  his  father,  in  appearing  to  sacrifice  him  to  his 
iu/y.  He  fails  of  success  in  these  projects  ;  the 
prince  is  sent  to  prison,  the  Marquis  visits  him 
there,  explains  to  him  the  motives  of  his  coivJuct, 
and,  while  he  is  empioyed  in  justifying-  himself,  is 
shot  by  an  assassin  commissioned  by  Philip,  and  falls 
dead  at  the  feet  of  his  friend.  The  i.-rief  of  Don  Car- 
los is  admirable  ;  he  demands  of  his  father  to  restore 
to  him  the  companion  of  his  youth,  v/ho  has  been 
slain  by  him,  as  if  the  assassin  retained  the  po>-\ver 
of  ^giving  back  life  to  his  victim.  With  his  eyes 
fixed  on  this  motionless  corpse,  but  lately  animated  by 
so  many  noble  thoughts,  Don  Carlos  himself  con- 
demned to  die,  learns  what  death  is  in  the  frozen  feat- 
ures of  his  friend. 

In  this  tragedy  there  are  two  monks  whose  charac- 
ters and  modes  of  life  are  finely  contrasted  ;  the  one  is 
Domingo,  the  king's  confessor  ;  the  other  a  priest 
living  in  the  retreat  of  a  solitary  convent  at  the  gate 
of  Madrid.  Domingo  is  nothing  but  an  intriguing  per- 
fidious monk  and  a  courtier,  the  confidant  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  Vv'hose  character  necessarily  vanishes  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Phiiip,  since  Philip  appropriates  to  him- 
self all  that  is  grand  in  the  terrible.  The  solitary 
monk  receives,  without  knowing  them,  Don  Carlos 
and  Fosa,  who  bad  appointed  a  rendezvous  at  this  con- 
vent in  the  midst  of  their  greatest  agitations.  The 
xalm  resignation  of  the  prior,  v/ho  gives  them  recep- 
tion, produces  a  pathetic  effect.  "  At  these  walls,'^ 
says  the  pious  recluse,  "  ends  the  bustle  of  the  world.'^ 
.  But  ti^ere  is  nothing  in  the  whole  piece  that  equals 
the  originality  of  the  last  scene  but  one  of  the  fifth 
act,  betvv'een  the  king  and  the  grand  inquisitor.  Philip, 
pursued  by  the  iealoiis  hatred  he  has  conceived  against 
his  own  son,  and  by  the  terror  of  the  crime  he  is  going 
to  commit,  even  Pliiiip  envies  his  pages  v*  ho  are  sleep- 
ing peacefully  at  his  bed's  foot,  while  the  hell  in  his 
own  mind  robs  him  of  repose.  He  sends  for  tlie  grand 
jnquisitor  to  consult  him  on  the  condemnation  of  Don 
Carlos.  This  cardinal  monk  is  ninety  years  old  ;  more 
advanced  in  years  than  Charles  the  Fiftn,  if  aiivej 
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would  then  have  been  ;  and  v/ho  has  formerly  been  that 
monarch's  preceptor  ;  he  is  blind,  and  lives  ii.  a  perfect 
solitude  ;  the  spies  of  the  inquisition  briiig  him  the  news 
of  what  is  passing  in  tiie  world  :  he  only  informs  him- 
self whether  there  are  any  crimes,  or  faults,  or  ideas, 
to  punish.  To  him,  Philip  the  Second,  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  is  still  young.  The  most  gloomy,  the  most  cau- 
tious of  despots,  still  appears  to  him  an  unthinking 
monarch,  whose  tolerating  spirit  will  introduce  the 
Keformation  into  Europe  ;  he  is  a  man  of  sincerity, 
but  so  wasted  by  time,  that  he  looks  like  a  living  spec- 
tre, whom  death  has  forgotten  to  strike,  because  he 
believed  him  long  since  in  his  grave. 

He  calls  Philip  to  account  for  the  death  of  Posa  ; 
and  reproaches  him  with  it,  because  it  was  for  the  In-  , 
quisition  to  have  condemned  him,  regretting  the  victim 
only  as  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  immolat- 
ing it  himself.  Philip  interrogates  him  as  to  the  con- 
demnation of  his  son  : — Would  you,"  he  says,  ^'  in- 
"  spire  me  with   a  belief  which  strips  the  murder 

of  a  child  of  iis  horror  ?"  The  grand  inquisitor 
ansv/ers  him,  "  To  appease  et-ernal  justice,  the  son 
"  of  God  died  on  the  cross." — What  an  expression! 
What  a  sanguinary  application  of  the  most  affecting 
doctrine  ! 

This  blind  old  man  represents  an  entire  century  ia 
his  own  person.  The  profound  terror  with  which  the 
Inquisition  and  the  very  fanaticism  of  this  period  af- 
flicted Spain,  is  painted  to  the  life  in  this  laconic  and- 
rapid  scene  :  no  eloquence  is  capable  of  so  well  ex- 
pressing such  a  crowd  of  reflections  ably  brought  into 
action. 

I  know  that  many  improprieties  niay  be  detected  in 
the  play  of  Don  Carlos  ;  but  I  have  not  taken  upon 
myself  this  office,  for  v/hich  there  are  many  competi- 
tors. The  most  ordinary  men  may  discover  defects  of 
taste  in  Shakspeare,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Sec:  but  when 
in  works  of  art,  we  think  only  of  undervaluhig  their 
merits,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  operation.  A  soul, 
and  genius,  are  what  no  criticism  can  bestow  :  these 
must  be  reverenced  wherever  they  are  seen,  with  what- 
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j  ever  cloud  these  rays  of  celestial  light  may  be  sur- 
rounded.   Far  from  rejoicing  in  the  errors  of  genius, 
1  they  ought  to  be  felt  as  diminishing  the  patrimony  of 
!  the  hunfian  race,  and  the  titles  of  honour  in  which  it 
glories.    The  tutelary  angel,  so  gracefully  painted  by 
I  Sterne,  might  he  not  have  dropped  one  tear  on  the 
\  faults  of  a  noble  work,  as  on  the  errors  of  a  noble  life, 
in  order  to  efface  its  remembrance  ? 

I  shall  not  dvvell  any  longer  on  the  productions  of 
Schiller's  youth  ;  first,   because  they  are  translated 
into  French  ;  and  secondly,  because  in  them  he  has 
ri-ot  yet  displayed  that  historical  genius  which  has  ren- 
dered him  so  justly  the  object  of  admiration  in  the 
:  tragedies  of  his  maturer  age.    Don  Carlos  itself,  al- 
'  though  founded  on  an  historical  fact,  is  little  else  than 
a  work  of  imagination.    Its  plot  is  too  complicated; 
a  character  of  mere  invention,  that  of  the  Marquis  de 
Posa,  occupies  a  too  principal  part ;  the  tragedy  itself 
may  be  classed  as  something  between  history  and  poet- 
ry, without  entirely  satisfying  the  rules  of  either  :  it  is 
certainly  otherwise  with  those  of  which  I  am  now 
I  about  to  attempt  giving  an  idea. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 
Waist ciny  ayid  Mary  Stuart. 


ALSTEIN"  is  the  most  national  tragedy  that 
has  ever  been  represented  on  the  German  stage  ;  the 
beauty  of  the  verses,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  subject, 
transported  with  enthusiasm  all  the  spectators  at  Wei- 
mar, where  it  was  first  performed,  and  Germany  flat- 
tered herself  with  possessing  a  new  Shakspeare.  Les- 
sing,  in  censuring  the  French  taste,  and  joining  with 
Diderot  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  the  dramatic  art, 
had  banished  poetry  from  the  theatre,  and  left  nothing 
there  but  romances  in  dialogue,  which  were  but  a 
continuation  of  ordinary  life,  only  crowding  together 
in  representation  events  which  are  of  less  frequent 
occurrence  in  reality. 

Schiller  thought  of  bringing  on  the  stage  a  remark- 
able circumstance  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  that  civil 
and  religious  struggle,  which,  for  more  than  a  centu- 
ry, fixed  in  Germany  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  par- 
ties, protestant  and  catholic.  The  German  nation  is 
so  divided,  that  it  is  never  known  whether  the  exploits 
of  the  one  half  are  a  misfortune  or  a  glory  for  the  other; 
nevertheless,  the  Walstein  of  Schiiler  has  excited  an 
equal  enthusiasm  in  all.  The  same  subject  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  plays  ;  the  Camp  of  Walstein,  wdiich 
is  the  first  of  the  three,  represents  the  effects  of  war 
on  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  of  the  army;  the 
second  (the  Piccolomini)  displays  the  political  causes 
which  led  to  the  dissentions  between  the  chiefs ;  and 
the  third,  the  Catastrophe,  is  the  result  of  the  enthu- 
siasm and  envy  which  the  reputation  of  Walstein  bad 
excited. 
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1  have  seen  them  perform  the  prologue,  entitled^ 
"  The  Camp  of  Walstehi/'    It  seemed  as  if  we  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  an  army,  and  of  an  army  of  par- 
tizans  much  more  ardent  and  much  worse  disciplined 
than  regular  troops.    The  peasants,  the  recruits,  the 
victuaiiing  women,  the  soldiers,  all  contributed  to  the 
effect  of  this  spectacle  ;  the  impression  it  produces 
is  so  Vv^ariike,  that  when  it  was  performed  on  the 
stage  at  Berlin,  before  the  officers  who  were  about  to 
depart  for  the  army,  shouts  of  enthusiasm  were  heard 
on  every  side.    A  man  of  letters  must  be  possessed 
of  a  very  powerful  imagination  to  figure  to  himself  so 
completely  the  life  of  a  camp,  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, the  turbulent  joy  excited  by  danger  itself. 
Man,  disengaged  from  all  his  ties,  without  regret  and 
without  foresight,  makes  of  years  a  single  day,  and 
of  days  a  single  instant ;  he  plays  for  all  he  possesses, 
obeys  chance  under  the  iorm  of  his  general:  Dcdth, 
ever  present,  delivers  him  with  gaiety  from  lise  cares 
of  life.    Nothing,  in  the  Camp  of  Walstein,  is  m.ore 
original  than  the  arrival  of  a  Capuchin  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumultuous  band  of  soldiers  who  think  they  are 
defending  the  Catholic  cause.    The  Capuchin  preach- 
es to  them  moderation  and  justice  in  a  language  full 
of  quibbles  and  puns,  which  differs  from  that  of  camps 
no  otherwise  than  by  its  affectation  and  the  use  of  a 
few  latin  phrases:  the  grotesque  and  soldier-like  elo- 
quence of  the  priest,  the  rude  and  gross  language  of 
those  who  listen  to  him,  ail  this  presents  a  most  re- 
markable picture  of  confusion.    The  social  state  in 
fermentation  exhibits  man  under  a  singular  aspect : 
all  his  savage  nature  re-appears,  and  the  remnants 
of  civilization  float  like  a  v/reck  upon  the  troubled 
waves. 

The  Camp  of  Walstein  forms  an  ingenious  intro- 
duction to  the  two  other  pieces  ;  it  penetrates  us  with 
admiration  for  the  general,  of  whom  the  soldiers  are 
continually  talkmg,  in  their  games  as  well  as  in  their 
dangers  :  and  when  the  tragedy  begins,  we  feel,  from 
the  impressions  left  by  the  prologue  which  has  pr§- 
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ceded  it,  as  if  we  had  witnessed  the  history  which  po- 
etry is  about  to  embellish. 

The  second  of  the  pieces,  called  the  Piccolomini, 
contains  the  discords  which  arise  between  the  Empe- 
ror and  his  general,  the  general  and  his  companion  in 
arms,  when  the  chief  of  the  army  wishes  to  substitute 
his  personal  ambition  in  the  place  of  the  authority  he 
represents,  as  Avell  as  of  the  cause  he  supports, 
Walstein  was  fighting,  in  the  name  of  Austria,  against 
the  nations  who  were  attempting  to  introduce  the  Re- 
formation into  Germany ;  but,  seduced  by  the  hope 
of  forming  to  himself  an  independent  power,  he  seeks 
to  appropriate  all  the  means  which  he  ought  to  have 
employed  in  the  public  service.  The  generals  who 
oppose  bis  views,-  thwart  them  not  out  of  virtue,  but 
out  of  jealousy  ;  and  in  these  cruel  struggles  every 
body  is  concerned  except  those  who  are  devoted  to 
their  opinions,  and  fighting  for  their  conscience-sake. 
People  will  say,  what  is  there  in  ail  this  to  excite 
interest  ?  The  picture  of  truth.  Perhaps  art  demands 
the  modification  of  this  picture  by  the  rules  of  theat- 
rical effect ;  yet  the  representation  of  history  on  the 
stage  is  always  delightful. 

Nevertheless,  Schiller  has  known  how  to  create  per- 
sonages formed  to  excite  a  degree  of  romantic  inter- 
est. He  has  painted  Maximilian  Ficcolornini  and  The- 
cla,  as  heavenly  beings,  who  pass  through  all  the  storms 
of  political  passion,  preserving  love  and  truih  in  ibeir  i 
souls.    Thecla  is  the  daughter  of  Walstein ;  Maxi- 
milian, the  son  of  the  perfidious  friend  who  betrays  | 
him.    The  two  lovers,  in  spite  of  their  parents,  in  I 
spite  of  fate,  and  of  every  thing  except  their  own  hearts, 
love,  seek  each  other,  and  are  united  in  life  and  death. 
These  two  beings  appear,  in  the  midst  of  the  tu- 
mults of  ambition,  as  if  predestined ;  they  are  the 
interesting  victims  which  heaven  has  elected  to  itself,  j 
and  nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  the  contrast  between  the  j 
purest  selt-devotion  and  the  passions  of  men,  as  furi- 
ously eager  for  this  earth,  as  if  it  were  their  only  in-  i 
heritance.  ! 
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There  is  no  winding  up  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Pic- 
colomini ;  it  ends  like  a  conversation  broken  off.  The 
French  would  find  it  difficult  to  support  these  two 
prologues,  the  one  burlesque  antl  the  other  serious, 
which  lead  to  the  real  tragedy,  which  is  The  Death 
of  Wal stein. 

A  writer  of  great  genius  has  reduced  the  Ttilog^ia 
of  Schiller  into  a  single  tragedy,  according  to  French 
form  and  method.  The  eulogies  and  criticisms  of 
which  this  work  has  been  the  object,  will  give  us  a 
natural  opportunity  of  concluding  our  estimate  of  the 
differences  which  characterize  the  dramatic  system  of 
the  French  and  Germans.  The  French  waiter  has 
been  censured  for  not  having  been  sufficiently  poetical 
in  his  verses.  Mythological  subjects  allov/  ail  the  bril- 
liancy of  images  and  of  lyrical  inspiration;  but  how 
is  it  possible  to  admit,  in  a  subject  drawn  from  modern 
history,  the  poetry  of  the  recital  of  Theramenes?  all 
this  ancient  pomp  is  suitable  to  the  family  of  Minos  or 
Agamemnon,  but  would  be  only  ridiculous  affectation 
in  pieces  of  another  sort.  There  are  m.cments  in  his- 
torical tragedies,  at  which  the  elevation  of  the  soul 
naturally  inspires  a  more  elevated  tone  of  poetry  :  such 
is,  for  example,  the  vision  of  Walstein,*  his  harangue 

*  II  est,  pour  les  mortels,  des  jours  m}'sterieu3'j 
Ou,  des  liens  du  corps  notre  ame  degagee, 
All  sein  de  I'avenir  est  tout  a  coup  plongee, 
Et  saisit,  je  ne  sals  par  quel  heureux  effort^ 
Le  droit  inattendu  d'iiiterrogfcr  le  sort. 
La  nuit  qui  preceda  la  sanglante  journee 
Qui  du  heros  du  nord  traucha  la  destinse, 
Je  veillois  au  milieu  des  g-uerriers  endormis. 
Un  trouble  invoiontaire  agitoit  mes  esprits. 
Je  parcourus  le  camp.    On  voyoit  dans  la  plaine 
Briller  des  feux  ioiiitains  la  iumiere  inceriaine. 
Les  appels  de  la  gai-de  et  les  pas  des  chevaux 
Troubioient  seuls,  d'lm  bruit  sourd,  runiversel  repos. 
Le  vent  qui  gemissoit  a  travers  les  vailees 
Agitoit  lentement  nos  tentes  vjbrailees. 
Les  astres,  a  regret  per^Toit  robsciu-ite, 
Verso'ient  sur  nos  drapeaux  une  pale  clarte. 
Que  de  mortels,  me  dis-je,  a  ma  voix  obeissent ! 
Qu'avec  empressement  sous  men  ordre  ils  flecbissent  ? 
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after  the  mutiny,  his  monolog'ue  before  his  death,  Sec. 
Still,  the  contexture  and  development  of  the  piece,  in 
German  as  well  as  in  French,  requires  a  simplicity  of 
style  in  which  one  perceives  only  the  purity  of  lan- 
guag-e,  and  seldom  its  m.agniiicence.    In  France,  we 
require  an  effect  to  be  given,  not  only  to  every  scene, 
but  to  every  verse,  and  this  is  what  cannot  be  made  to 
agree  v/ith  reality.    Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  compos3 
what  are  called  brilliant  verses  ;  there  are  moulds  rea- 
dy made  for  the  purpose  ;  but  what  is  very  difficult  is 
to  render  every  detail  subordinate  to  the  whole,  and 
to  find  every  part  united  in  the  whole,  as  well  as  the 
reflection  of  the  whole  in  every  part.    French  vivacity 
has  given  to  the  conduct  of  their  theatrical  pieces  a 
very  agreeable  rapidity  of  motion;  but  it  is  injurious 
to  the  beauty  of  the  art,  to  demand  the  succession  of 
effect  every  instantj  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
impression. 

This  impatience,  which  brooks  no  delay,  is  attended 
by  a  singular  patience  in  enduring  all  that  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  propriety  enjoin;  and  when  any  sort  cf 
ennui  is  required  by  the  etiquette  of  art,  these  same 
Frenchmen,  who  are  irritated  by  the  least  prolixity, 
tolerate  everything  out  of  respect  to  custom.  For 
example,  explanations  by  way  of  recital  are  indispen- 
sable in  French  tragedy,  and  yet  certainly  they  are 
much  less  interestini^  than  when  conducted  by  means 
of  action.  It  is  said  that  some  Italian  spectators  once 
called  out,  during  the  recital  of  a  battle,  "  Let  them 
"  raise  the  curtain  that  we  may  see  the  battle  itself." 
One  often  experiences  this  desire  at  the  representation 
cf  our  tragedies,  the  vrish  of  being  present  at  the 
scene  which  is  related.    The  author  of  the  French 

lis  ont,  sur  mes  succes,  plrxe  tout  leiu*  espoh'. 
J\I;ii,s,  si  le  sort  jaloux  ni'arracboit  le  pouvolr. 
Que  bientot  je  verrois  s'evanouii-  leur  ztle: 
Kn  est-il  un  du  irsoins  qui  me  restat  fidele  ! 
Ah  !  s'il  en  est  un  seul,  je  t'invoque.    O  tlestin! 
i).;iq-ne  me  I'lndiquer  piU'  un  sig-ne  certain. 

JVaht^iiy  par  M.  Benjamin  Const;i;Tl  de 
Kebecque.  Acte  II.  scene  1^-,  page  43. 
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Waistein  was  obliged  to  throw  into  the  substance  of 
his  play  the  exposition  which  is  produced  in  so  original 
a  manner  by  the  prologue  of  the  Camp.  The  dignity 
of  the  first  scenes  perfectly  agrees  with  the  imposing- 
tone  of  French  tragedy;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  motion 
in  the  irregularity  of  the  German  the  want  of  \yhich 
can  never  be  supplied. 

The  French  author  has  also  hccu  censured  for  the 
double  interest  inspired  by  the  love  of  Alfred  (Picco  = 
lomini)  for  Thecla,  and  the  conspiracy  of  V/alstein. 
In  France  they  require  that  a  piece  be  entirely  of  love, 
or  entirely  of  politics,  the  mixture  of  subjects  is  not 
relished;  and  for  a  considerable  tim.e  past,  especially 
when  the  subject  is  an  affair  of  state,  they  have  been 
unable  to  comprehend  how  the  soul  should  admit  a 
thought  of  any  thing  else.  Nevertheless,  the  great 
picture  of  the  conspiracy  of  Vv'alstein  is  only  com- 
pleted by  the  misfortunes  which  it  brings  upon  his 
fam.iiy ;  we  are  to  be  reminded  how  cruelly  public 
events  may  rend  the  private  affections  ;  and  this  man- 
r.er  of  representing  politics,  as  a  Vvorid  apart  from 
which  sentiments  are  banished,  is  prejudicial  to  mo- 
rality, harsh,  and  destitute  of  dramatic  effect. 

A  circamsiance  of  detail  has  been  much  censured 
in  the  French  tragedy.  Nobody  has  denied  that  the 
farewell  of  Alfred  (Max.  Piccolomini)  in  leaving  Vv^al- 
stein  and  Thecla  is  extremely  beautiful ;  but  people 
have  been  scandalized  at  the  circum.stance  of  m.usic 
being,  on  this  occasion,  introduced  into  a  tragedy  :  it 
is,  to  be  sure,  very  easy  to  suppress  it,  but  wiiy  re- 
fuse to  participate  in  the  effect  which  it  produces  ? 
When  vve  hear  this  military  music,  the  prelude  to  the 
battle,- the  spectator  partakes  of  the  emotion  which  it 
is  calculated  to  excite  in  lovers,  v/homi  it  threatens  with 
an  eternal  separation  :  the  music  gives  relief  to  the 
situation  ;  a  new  art  redoubles  the  impression  which 
another  has  prepared ;  the  tones  and  the  words  by 
turns  awaken  our  imagination  and  our  heart. 

Two  scenes,  also,  entirely  new  to  our  stage,  have 
excited  the  astonishment  of  French  readers  :  after  Al- 
fred has  killed  himself,  Thecla  asks  a  Saxon  oiBcei 
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-who  brings  the  news,  all  the  details  of  this  horri- 
ble catastrophe  ;  and  when  her  soul  has  been  sati- 
ated with  grief,  she  announces  the  resolution  she  has 
taken  to  live  and  die  by  the  tomb  of  her  lover.  Every 
f^xpression,  every  word,  in  these  two  scenes,  is  mark- 
ed by  the  deepest  sensibility  ;  but  it  has  been  pretend- 
ed that  dramatic  interest  can  no  longer  exist  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  uncertainty.  In  France,  they 
always  hasten  to  conclude  with  what  is  irreparable. 
The  Germans,  on  the  contrary^are  more  curious  about 
what  their  personages  feel  than  about  what  happens 
to  them  ;  they  are  not  afraid  to  dwell  upon  a  situation^ 
terminated  in  respect  of  its  being  an  event,  but  which 
still  exists  in  the  capacity  of  suffering.  More  of 
poetry,  more  of  sensibility,  more  of  nicety  in  the  ex* 
pressions,  are  necessary  to  create  emotion  during  the 
repose  of  action,  than  while  it  excites  an  always  en- 
creasing  anxiety  :  words  are  hardly  remarked  when 
facts  keep  us  in  suspense  ;  but  when  ail  is  silent,  ex- 
cepting grief,  when  there  is  no  more  change  from  with- 
out, and  the  interest  attaches  itself  solely  to  what  pass- 
es in  the  mind,  a  shade  of  affectation,  a  word  out  of 
place,  would  strike  like  a  false  note  in  a  simple  and 
i-nelancholy  tune.  Nothing  then  escapes  by  the  sound, 
and  all  speaks  directly  to  the  heart. 

The  censure  v/hich  has  been  most  frequently  re- 
peated against  the  French  Wal stein  is  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Walstein  himself  is  superstitious,  uncertain^ 
irresolute,  and  that  it  does  not  agree  with  the  heroic 
model  admitted  for  this  class  of  character.  The 
French  lose  an  infinite  source  of  effects  and  emotions 
ID  reducing  their  tragic  characters,  like  the  notes  of 
music  or  the  colours  of  the  prism,  to  some  striking- 
features  always  the  same  ;  every  personage  must  be 
conformable  with  some  one  of  the  principal  acknow- 
ledged types.  Logic  may  be  said  to  be  with  us  the  foun- 
dation ofthe  arts  and  this  undulating  f  ondoyante Jn?Ai\rQ 
of  which  Montaigne  speaks  is  banished  from  our  trag- 
edies ;  nothing  is  there  admitted  but  sentiments,  entire- 
ly good  or  bad,  and  yet  there  is  nothmg  that  is  not 
mixed  together  in  the  human  mind. 
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In  France,  a  character  in  tragedy  is  as  much  can- 
vassed as  that  of  a  minister  of  state,  and  they  censure 
him  for  what  he  does  or  for  what  he  omits  to  do,  as  if 
they  were  judging  his  actions  with  the  Gazette  in  their 
hands.  The  inconsistencies  of  the  passions  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  French  theatre,  but  not  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  characters.  Passion  being  more  or  less  un- 
derstood by  every  heart,  we  can  follow  its  wanderings, 
and  anticipate  in  some  degree  its  very  contradictions  : 
but  character  has  always  something  unforeseen  in  it, 
that  can  be  subjected  to  no  fixed  rules.  Sometimes  it 
directs  itself  towards  its  end,  sometimes  strays  from 
it.  When  it  is  said  of  a  person  in  France,  he  knows 
not  what  he  wants,  nobody  is  any  longer  interested  a- 
bout  him  ;  v/hile  it  is  precisely  that  man  who  knows 
not  what  he  wants  in  whom  nature  displays  herself 
with  a  strength  and  an  independence  truly  proper  for 
tragedy. 

The  characters  of  Shakspeare  frequently  excite 
very  different  impressions  in  the  spectators  during  the 
course  of  the  same  play.  Richard  11.  in  the  three  first 
acts  of  the  tragedy  which  bears  his  name,  inspires  us 
with  contempt  and  aversion,  but  when  overtaken  by 
misfortune  and  forced  to  resign  the  throne  to  his  ene- 
my in  full  parliament,  his  situation  and  his  courage 
move  us  to  tears.  We  love  that  royal  nobleness  of 
character  which  reappears  in  adversity,  and  the  crown 
still  seems  to  hover  over  the  head  of  him  whom  they 
have  stripped  of  it.  A  few  words  are  enough  for 
Shakspeare,  to  dispose  of  the  souls  of  his  audience 
and  make  them  pass  from  hatred  to  pity.  The  in- 
numerable varieties  of  the  human  heart  incessantly  re- 
new the  springs  of  genius. 

It  may  be  said  that  men  are  really  inconsistent  and 
whimsical,  and  that  the  noblest  virtues  are  often  united 
with  miserable  defects  ;  but  such  chr.racters  are  hard- 
ly suitable  to  the  theatre  ;  the  dramatic  art  demanding 
rapidity  of  action,  men  cannot  be  painted  on  this  can- 
vas, but  by  strong  touches  and  strikmg  circumstances. 
But  does  it  thence  follow  that  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
ourselves  to  characters  decidedly  good  and  evil?  which 
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appear  tobe  the  invariable  elements  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  tragedies  ?  What  influence  could  the  thea- 
tre exercise  over  the  morality  of  the  spectators,  if  it 
displayed  to  them  only  a  conventional  nature  ?  It  is 
true  that  on  this  factitious  soil  virtue  still  triumphs,  and 
vice  is  always  punished  ;  but  how  can  this  ever  apply 
itself  to  what  passes  in  life,  since  the  persons  that  are 
presented  to  us  on  the  stage  are  not  men  such  as  really 
exist  ? 

It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  play  of  Wal stein  per- 
formed on  our  stage  ;  and  if  the  French  author  had  not 
so  rigorously  subjected  himself  to  the  rules  of  the  French 
drama,  it  would  be  still  more  curious  ;  but,  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  spirit  of  these  innovations,  we  should 
carry  with  us  to  the  contemplations  of  art  a  youth  of 
the  soul  eager  after  the  pleasures  of  novelty.  To  ad- 
here to  the  master-pieces  of  the  ancients  is  an  excel- 
lent rule  of  taste,  but  not  for  the  exercise  of  genius  ; 
unexpected  impressions  are  necessary  to  excite  it ;  the 
works  which  from  our  infancy,  we  have  known  by 
heart,  become  habitual  to  us,  and  no  longer  produce 
any  striking  effect  upon  the  imagination. 

^'  Mary  Stuart"  appears  to  me  the  most  pathetic  and 
best  conceived  of  all  the  German  tragedies.  The  fate 
of  this  queen,  who  began  her  life  in  such  prosperity, 
who  lost  her  happiness  through  so  many  errors,  and 
who  was  led  after  nineteen  years  of  imprisonment,  to 
the  scaffold,  causes  as  much  of  terror  and  of  pity  as 
(Edipus,  Orestes,  or  Niobe  ;  but  the  very  beauty  of 
this  story,  so  favourable  to  genius,  would  crush  me- 
diocrity. 

The  scene  is  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  where  Mary 
Stuart  is  confined.  Her  nineteen  years  of  captivity 
are  already  passed,  and  the  tribunal  appointed  by  Eliz- 
abeth is  on  the  point  of  deciding  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tAinate  queen  of  Scotland.  Mary's  nurse  complains 
to  the  governor  of  the  castle,  of  the  treatment  which 
he  makes  his  prisoner  suffer.  The  governor,  strong- 
ly attached  to  queen  Elizabeth,  speaks  of  Mary  with 
harsh  severity.  We  perceive  that  he  is  a  worthy 
Bian  J  but  one  who  judges  Mary  as  her  enemies  have 
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|.tidgec]  her.    He  announces  her  apprcaching  death  ; 
arid  this  death  appears  to  him  to  be  just,  because  he 
I  believes  that  she  has  cc»r!spired  against  Elizabeth. 

In  speaking  of  VValstein,  I  have  aircady  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  the  great  advantage  of  exposition  in  ac- 
tion. Prologues,  chorusses,  confidants,  all  possible 
melhods  to  explain  without  fatiguing,  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  of  all  is  to 
enter  immediately  upon  the  action,  and  m.ake  knovv'n 
the  principal  character  by  the  effect  which  it  produces 
upon  all  around.  It  is  to  teach  the  spectator,  in  v/hat 
point  of  view  he  is  to  regard  what  is  aboiit  to  pass 
before  him  ;  it  is  to  teach  without  telling  it  him  :  for  a 
single  word  which  appears  to  be  addressed  to  the  pub- 
iic  destroys  the  illusion  of  the  drama.  Oar  curiosity 
and  our  emotions  are  already  excited,  when  IMary  Stu- 
art enters  ;  we  recognise  her,  not  by  a  portrait,  but 
by  her  influence  both  on  friends  and  enemies.  It  is  no 
longer  a  narrative  to  w^hich  we  are  listening,  but  an 
event  v/hich  seems  to  pass  immediately  before  our 
eyes. 

The  character  of  Mary  Stuart  is  admirably  support- 
ed, and  never  ceases  to  interest  during  the  v/hole  per- 
formance. Weak,  passionate,  vain  of  her  person,  and 
repentant  of  her  life,  we  at  once  love  and  censure  her. 
Her  remorse  and  her  errors  excite  compassion  ;  we 
perceive,  throughout,  the  dominion  of  that  admirable 
beauty  so  celebrated  in  her  time.  A  man,  who  forms 
the  design  of  saving  her,  dares  to  avov/,  that  he  de- 
votes himself  for  her,  only  from  the  enthusiasm 
which  her  charms  have  inspired.  Elizabeth  is  jealous 
of  those  charms,  and  even  Leicester,  the  favourite  of 
Elizabeth,  is  become  the  lover  of  Mary,  and  has  se- 
cretly promised  her  his  support,  The  attraction  and 
envy,  which  are  produced  by  the  enchanting  graces  of 
this  unfortunate  woman  render  her  fate  a  thousand 
times  more  affecting.  She  loves  Leicester,  this  un- 
happy woman  experiences  again  that  sentiment,  which 
has  already  m.ore  than  once  dashed  her  cup  with  so 
much  bitterness.  Her  almost  supernatural  beauty  ap- 
pears to  be  the  cause  and  excuse  of  that  habitual  in- 
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toxication  of  the  heart  which  is  the  fatality  of  her  ex- 
istence. 

The  character  of  Elizabeth  excites  attention  in  a 
very  different  manner  :  a  female  tyrant  is  a  new  sub- 
ject for  painting.  The  littlenesses  of  women  in  gen- 
eral, their  vanity,  their  desire  of  pleasing-,  in  short  all 
that  results  to  them  from  servitude,  tends  to  despo- 
tism in  Elizabeth,  and  that  dissimulation,  which  is 
born  of  weakness,  forms  one  of  the  instruments  of  her 
absolute  power.  Doubtless  all  tyrants  are  dissem-' 
biers.  Men  must  be  deceived  that  they  may  be  en- 
slaved. In  this  case,  they  may  require  at  least  the  po- 
liteness of  falsehood.  But  what  distinguishes  the 
character  of  Elizabeth,  is  the  desire  of  pleasing,  unit- 
ed to  the  utmost  despotism  of  will ;  and  all  that  is 
most  refined  in  the  self-love  of  a  woman,  manifested 
by  the  most  violent  acts  of  sovereign  authority.  The 
courtiers,  also,  of  the  queen  evince  a  sort  of  baseness 
v.'hich  partakes  of  gallantry.  They  v/ish  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  love  her,  in  order  to  yield  to  her 
a  more  noble  obedience,  and  to  conceal  the  slavish  fear 
of  a  subject,  under  the  semblance  of  knightly  subjec- 
tion. 

Elizabeth  was  a  woman  of  great  genius  ;  the  lustre 
of  her  reign  evinces  it.  Yet  in  a  tragedy  which  rep- 
resents the  death  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  can  appear  only 
as  the  rival  who  causes  her  prisoner  to  be  assassina- 
ted ;  and  the  crime  which  she  commits  is  too  atrocious, 
not  to  eiface  ail  the  good  we  might  be  disposed  to  say 
of  her  political  genius.  It  might  perhaps  be  consid- 
ered as  a  still  further  perfection  in  Schiller,  to  have 
had  the  art  of  rendering  Elizabeth  less  odious,  with- 
out diminishing  our  interest  for  Mary  Stuart :  for  there 
is  more  real  talent  in  the  shades  of  contrast,  than  in 
the  extremes  of  opposition  ;  and  the  principal  figure 
itself  gains,  by  none  of  the  figures  on  the  dramatic 
canvas  being  sacrificed  to  ii. 

Leicester  intreats  Elizabeth  to  see  Mary — He  pro- 
poses to  her,  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  hunting  party, 
in  the  garden  of  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  to  permit 
Mary  to  Vv^alk  there — Elizabeth  consents,  and  the  third 
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act  opens  with  the  affecting  joy  of  Mai-y  again 
breathing  the  free  air,  after  nineteen  years  iniorison- 
meiit.  All  the  risks  she  runs,  have  vainshed  from  her 
eyes  ;  her  nurse  endeavours  in  vain  to  recall  them  to 
her,  to  moderate  her  transports.  Mary  has  forgotten 
all  in  recovering  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  of  nature. 
She  feels  again  the  happiness  of  childhood,  at  the  view, 
rew  to  her,  of  the  flowers,  the  trees,  and  the  birds  ; 
and  the  ineffable  impression  of  those  external  wonders 
on  one  who  has  been  long  separated  from  them,  is 
painted  in  the  intoxicating  emotion  of  the  unfortunate 
captive.  The  remembrance  of  France  awakens  her 
to  delight :  she  charges  the  clouds  which  the  north 
wind  seems  to  impel  towards  that  happy  native  land  of 
heraffection,— she  charg-'^s  them  to  bear  to  hei  friends, 
her  regrets  and  h^r  derives.  Go,"  she  says  to  them, 
*'  Go,  you,  my  only  messengers !  the  free  air  is  your 
"  inhcritance-~.You  are  no:  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth." 
She  perceives  in  th  j  distance  a  fisherman  guiding  a 
crazy  boat,  and  ah^cady  flatters  herself  with  the  idea 
of  escaping.  At  the  sigiit  of  the  hearens,  all  things 
seem  to  rear.imate  her  with  hope. 

She  is  not  yet  ii  formed  that  they  have  permitted  her 
to  leave  her  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  Elizabeth's 
meeting  her.  She  hears  the  music  of  the  hunt,  and 
the  pleasures  of  her  youth  are  retraced  to  her  imagi- 
nation as  she  listens  to  it.  She  v/ould  herself  mount 
the  fiery  steed,  and  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
over  vale  and  hill.  The  feeling  of  happiness  is  revi- 
ved in  her,  without  reason  or  motive,  only  because  it 
is  necessary  that  the  heart  should  breathe  again,  and 
be  sometimes  reanimated  on  a  sudden,  at  the  approach 
of  the  greatest  calamities,  even  as  there  is  almost  al- 
ways a  momentary  interval  of  amendment  before  the 
agony  of  death. 

They  come  to  inform  Mary  that  Elizabeth  is  ap- 
proaching. She  had  wished  for  this  interview,  but  as 
the  mom.ent  draws  near  a  shuddering  runs  through  all 
her  frame.  Leicester  accompanies  Elizabeth — thus 
all  the  passions  of  Mary  are  at  once  excited,  she  com- 
mands herself  for  a  time ;  but  the  arrogant  Elizabeth 
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provokes  her  by  her  disdain,  and  the  two  rival  queens 
€nd  by  alike  abandonin?^  themselves  to  the  mutual  ha- 
tred which  they  experience.  Elizabeth  reproaches 
Mary  with  her  faults ;  Mary  recalls  to  her  mind  the 
suspicions  of  Flenry  the  Eighth  against  her  mother, 
and  what  had  been  said  of  her  illegitimate  birth.  This 
scene  is  singularly  fine,  on  this  very  account,  that  their 
mutual  rage  makes  the  two  queens  transgress  the 
bounds  of  their  natural  dignity.  They  are  no  longer 
any  other  than  two  women,  rivals  in  respect  of  beauty, 
even  more  than  of  power :  they  are  no  longer,  the  one 
a  sovereign,  and  the  other  a  prisoner  ;  and  even  though 
the  one  possesses  the  power  of  sending  the  other  to 
the  scaffuld,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  two,  she  who 
feels  that  she  is  most  made  to  please,  enjoys  even  yet 
the  pleasure  of  humbling  the  all  powerful  Elizabeth  in 
the  eyes  of  Leicester,  in  the  eyes  of  the  lover,  who  is 
so  dear  to  them  both. 

Another  circumstance  that  adds  greatly  to  the  effect 
of  this  situation,  is  the  fear  that  we  experience  for  Ma- 
ry at  every  resentful  phrase  that  escapes  her ;  and 
when  she  abandons  herself  to  ail  her  fury,  her  injuria 
ous  speeches,  the  consequences  of  which  we  knov/  to 
be  irreparable,  make  us  tremble,  as  if  we  already  wit'- 
nessed  her  death. 

The  emissaries  of  the  catholic  party  form  the  de- 
sign of  assassinating  Elizabeth  on  her  return  to  Lon- 
don. Talbot,  tiie  most  virtuous  of  the  queen's  friends, 
disarms  the  assassin  who  attempted  to  stab  her,  and 
the  people  cry  out  aloud  for  the  blood  of  Mary.  It  is 
an  admirable  scene,  in  which  the  Chancellor  Burleigh 
presses  Elizabeth  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  Mary, 
while  Talbot,  who  has  just  saved  the  life  of  his  sove- 
reign, throws  himself  at  her  feet  to  implore  her  to  par- 
don her  enemy. 

"  They  repeat  to  you,"  he  says,  "  that  the  people 
"  demand  her  death ;  they  think  to  please  you  by  this 
"  pretended  violence  ;  they  think  to  deterniine  you  to 
"  what  you  wish  ;  but  only  declare  that  it  is  your  will 
"  to  save  her,  and  you  will  in  a  moment  see  this  pre- 
"  tended  necessity  of  her  death  disappear  :  what  was 
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just  before  pronounced  to  be  justice  will  then  pass 
for  injustice,  and  the  very  men  who  accuse  her  will 
warmly  take  upon  then:ise]ves  her  defence.  You 

"  fear  her,  living ;  ah  I  fear  her  most  when  she  will 
be  no  more  !  It  is  then  that  she  Vv-ill  really  be  to 

"be  feared;  she  vrill  be  torn  again  from  her  tomb, 
like  the  goddess  of  Discord,  like  the  spirit  of  ven- 

^'  geance,  to  avert  from  you  the  hearts  of  your  sub- 

"  jects  ;  they  v/ili  see  in  her  no  longer  the  enemy  of 
ilicir  faith,  but  the  descendant  of  their  kings.  The 

"  peupie  madly  call  for  this  bloody  resolution  ;  but 

"  they  vviii  judge  of  it  only  after  the  event.  Then 
pass  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  you  will 

"  see  the  silence  of  terror  reign  throughout  tb.em  ;  you 

"  will  see  in  them  another  people,  another  England  ; 
there  Vvill  be  no  more  those  transports  of  rejoicing- 
that  used  to  celebrate  the  sacred  justice  which  envi- 

"  roned  your  throne  ;  but  fear,  that  gloomy  compan- 
ion  of  tyranny,  v.iil  never  more  quil  your  side  ;  the 

"  streets  Vv^iil  be  deserted  as  you  pass:  you  will  have 
done  that  which  is  the  most  decided  and  the  most 
lerrible.  What  man  will  be  secure  of  his  own  life, 
v.  lien  the  royal  head  of  Mary  shall  have  failed  to  be 
respected  1" 

The  ansv/er  of  Elizabeth  to  this  discourse  is  a  speech 
of  remarkable  address;  a  man  in  a  similar  situation 
vv'ouid  certa.iniy  have  employed  falsehood  to  palliate 
injustice;  but  Elizabeth  does  more,  she  wishes  to 
excite  interest,  even  in  abandoning  herself  to  her  re- 
venge ;  she  would  even,  if  possible,  inspire  com.p'as- 
sion  in  perpetrating  the  most  baibarcus  action.  She 
has  the  spirit  of  a  sanguinary  coquetry,  if  v/e  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  and  the  character  of  the 
woman  discovers  itself  through  that  of  the  tyrant. 

"  Ah,  Talbot,"  exclaims  Elizabeth,  "  you  have  this 
"  day  saved  my  life  :  you  have  averted  the  dagger  from 

me  ;  why  did  you  not  let  it  reach  my  heart  r  the  con- 
"  flict  would  have  been  ended,  and  I  should  have 
"  gone  down  into  my  peaceful  grave,  delivered  from 

all  my  doubts,  and  purified  from  all  my  frailties. 
«  Believe  nxe  I  am  weary  of  m.y  throne,  and  of  life. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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If  one  of  the  two  qneeiis  must  die,  that  the  other 
"  may  live  (and  that  it  is  so  I  am  convinced)  why 
^'  should  not  I  resign  my  existence  for  her  I  My  peo- 
"pie  may  choose,  I  restore  to  them  their  power ; 
"  God  is  my  witness,  that  it  is  not  for  myself,  but  for 
"  the  good  of  the  nation  only  that  I  have  lived  :  do 

they  expect  from  this  seductive  Stuart,  from  this 
"  younger  queen,  more  happy  days  ?  if  so,  I  descend 
"  from  the  throne  and  return  to  the  solitude  of  Wood- 

stock,  where  I  passed  my  humble  youth,  where, 
"  far  from  the  vanities  of  this  world,  I  found  my  great- 
*^  ness  within  myself.    No,  I  am  not  made  to  be  a  sove- 

reign.    A  master  should  be  hard,  and  my  heart  is 

Vvcak.  I  have  governed  this  island  well,  so  long  as 
"  I  had  only  to  make  men  happy  ;  but  this  is  the  cruel 
"  task  imposed  by  royal  duty,  which  I  find  myself  in- 
"  capable  of  performing." 

At  this  sentence  Burleigh  interrupts  Elizabeth,  and 
reproaches  her  for  all  that  she  desires  to  be  reproach- 
ed with  ;  her  meekness,  her  indulgence,  her  compas- 
sion ;  he  assumes  the  appearance  of  courage,  in  de- 
3nanding  of  his  sovereign  v^'ith  vehemence,  that  which 
she  secretly  desires  more  than  himself.  Rough  flat- 
tery generally  succeeds  better  than  obsequious  flat- 
tery ;  and  it  is  well  for  courtiers  when  they  are  able 
to  give  themselves  the  appearance  of  being  hurried 
on,  at  the  moment  when  they  most  deeply  reflect  up- 
on what  they  are  saying.  Elizabeth  signs  the  warrant ; 
:ind,  left  alone  v/ith  her  private  secretary,  the  v/ornan's 
timidity,  which  mixes  itself  with  the  perseverance  of 
despotism,  makes  her  desire  this  inferior  personage  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  action  which 
she  is  committing.  He  requires  a  positive  order  for 
sending  the  warrant,  which  she  refuses,  repeating  that 
he  m.ust  do  his  duty.  She  leaves  this  unfortunate 
man  in  a  frightful  state  of  uncertainty,  out  of  which 
he  is  delivered  by  the  chancellor  snatching  from  him 
the  paper,  whicli  Eliz^.beth  has  left  in  his  hands. 

Leicester  finds  himself  entangled  by  the  friends  of 
the  Queen  of  Scotland,  v/ho  have  been  imploring  his 
assistance  to  save  her.  He  discovers  that  he  has  been 
accused  to  Elizabeth,  and  takes  on  a  sudden  the  shock- 
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ing  resolution  of  abandoning  Mary,  and  betraying  to 
the  Queen  of  England,  with  impudent  artifice,  a  part 
of  the  secrets  which  he  owes  to  the  confidence  of  his 
unfortunate  friend.  Notwithstanding  ail  these  unwor- 
thy sacrifices,  he  only  half  succeeds  in  satisfying 
Elizabeth  ;  and  she  requires  him  to  lead  Mary  to  the 
scaffold  himself,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  does  not 
love  her.  The  woman's  jealousy,  that  discovers  it- 
self in  the  punishment  which  Elizabeth  commands 
as  a  monarch,  ought  to  inspire  Leicester  with  the 
most  profound  hatred  for  her.  The  queen  causes  him 
to  tremble,  who,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  should  have 
been  her  master  ;  and  this  singular  contrast  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  very  original  situation  :  But  nothing  is 
equal  to  the  fifth  act.  It  was  at  Weimar  that  I  was 
present  at  the  representation  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  I 
cannot  even  yet  remember,  wuthout  deep  emotion,  the 
effect  of  the  concluding  scenes. 

At  first  v\^e  see  enter  Mary's  female  attendants, 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  in  profound  sorrow.  The 
old  nurse,  the  most  atRicted  of  all,  brings  in  her  royal 
jewels,  which  she  has  ordered  her  to  collect  together, 
that  she  may  distribute  them  among  her  women.  The 
governor  of  the  prison,  followed  by  many  of  his  ser- 
vants, dressed  in  black  also,  as  well  as  himself,  fill 
the  stage  with  mourning.  jMelville,  formerly  a  gen- 
tleman in  Mary's  court,  arrives  from  Rome  at  this 
moment.  Anne,  the  queen's  nurse,  receives  him  with 
joy.  She  paints  to  him  the  courage  of  Mary,  who  ail 
at  once  resigned  to  her  fate,  is  no  longer  occupied 
by  the  concerns  cf  her  soul,  and  is  only  aiHicted  at 
not  having  been  able  to  obtain  a  priest  of  her  ow^a  reli- 
gion, to  receive  from  him  the  absolution  of  her  sins, 
and  the  holy  communion. 

The  nurse  rciates  how,  during  the  night,  the  queen 
and  she  had  heard  the  sound  of  reiterated  blows,  and 
both  hoped  that  it  arose  from  their  friends  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  her  deliverance  ;  but  that  at  last  they  had 
discovered  the  noise  to  proceed  from  the  workmen, 
who  wxre  erectiiig  ti:e  scaf^'oli  in  the  hall  underneath. 
Melville  enqui.-es  hov'  "  '  •  urported  this  terrible 
discovery  J  ariu  ....... v.  .;.i.^..iu6  him,  that  her  severest 
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trial  was  that  of  learning  the  treason  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester ;  but  that  after  undergoing  this  shock,  she 
had  recovered  the  composure  and  the  dignity  of  a 
queen.  IMary's  women  come  in  and  go  out,  to  execute 
their  mistress's  orders.  One  of  them  brings  a  cup  of 
^vine,  which  Mary  has  called  for,  to  enable  her  to  walk 
-with  a  firmer  step  to  the  scaffold.  Another  comes  tot- 
tering upon  the  stage,  having  seen,  through  the  door 
of  the  hall  where  the  execution  is  to  take  place,  the 
v/alis  hung  with  black,  the  scaffold,  the  block,  and  the 
axe.  The  fear  of  the  spectator,  always  increasing,  is 
already  near  its  height,  when  Mary  appears  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  royal  ornament,  alone  clad  in  white 
in  the  midst  of  her  mourning  attendants,  with  a  cruci- 
fix in  her  hand,  a  crown  on  Iier  head,  and  already  irra- 
diated with  the  celestial  pardon  v^'hich  her  misfortunes 
have  obtained  for  her.  Mary  comforts  her  women, 
whose  sobs  affect  her  with  lively  emotion.  "  Why," 
says  she,  "  afflict  yourself  that  my  prison  gates  are 
"  open  ?  Death,  that  severe  friend,  is  approaching  me, 

and  spreads  his  dark  wings  dver  the  errors  of  my 
"  life.    The  last  judgment  of  Fate  raises  again  the 

poor  cast  down  creature.  I  feel  the  diadem  encircling 
"  my  forehead  anew.  A  noble  pride  is  rekindled  in 
"  my  purified  soul." 

Mary  perceives  Melville,  and  rejoices  at  seeing  him 
ia  this  solemn  moment ;  she  questions  him  about  her 
kindred  in  France,  about  her  ancient  servants,  and 
charges  him  with  her  last  adieu  to  all  that  was  dear  to 
her.  "  I  bless,"  she  says,  "  The  Most  Christian  King, 
"  my  brotber-in-lav/,  and  all  the  royal  family  of  France  ; 
"  I  bless  my  uncle,  the  Cardinal,  and  Henry  de  Guise, 

my  noble  cousin.    I  bless  also  the  Holy  Father,  that 

he  may  bless  me  in  return ;  and  the  Catholic  King, 
*°  who  generously  offered  l.imseif  to  be  my  saviour  and 
"  avenger.  They  will  all  fmd  their  names  written  in 
"  my  last  testament ;  and  hov/ever  trilling  in  value 
"  may  be  the  tributes  of  my  affection,  they  will  not 
<■''  disdain  them,"  Mary  then  turns  aside  to  her  ser- 
vants, and  says  to  them,  "  I  have  recommended  you 
"  to  my  royal  brother  in  France,  he  will  take  care  of 
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«  you,  and  ^vill  give  you  a  new  country.  If  my  last 
"  prayer  is  sacred  to  you,  remain  not  in  England  I  Let 
"  not  the  proud  heart  of  the  Englishman  feast  itself  on 
*•  the  spectacle  of  your  unhappiness  I  Let  not  those 
"  who  have  served  me  be  humbled  to  the  dust !  Swear 
"  to  me,  by  the  imag-e  of  Christ,  that  from  the  mo- 
"  ment  when  I  shall  be  no  more,  you  will  quit  this  fa- 
"  tal  island,"    (Melville  swears  in  the  name  of  all.) 

The  queen  distributes  her  jewels  among  her  'svo- 
men  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  affecting  than  the  de- 
tails into  which  she  enters  respecting  the  characters  of 
each  of  them,  and  the  advice  which  she  gives  them 
for  their  future  conduct.  She  particularly  displays  her 
generosity  towards  one,  whose  husband  had  been  a 
traitor,  in  formerly  accusing  IMary  herself  before  Eliz- 
abeth. She  tries  to  console  her  fer  this  calamity,  and 
to  prove  to  her  that  she  retains  no  resentment  on  ac- 
count of  it.    "  As  for  thee,"  she  says  to  her  nurse, 

as  for  thee,  my  faithful  Anne,  gold  and  jewels  do  not 
"  attract  thee  ;  my  memory  is  the  most  precious  lega- 
"  cy  that  I  can  bequeath  to  thee  ;  take  this  handker- 
"  chief,  which  I  embroidered  for  thee  in  the  hours  of 

my  distress,  and  which  has  been  moistened  by  my 
*'  burning  tears  ;  thou  shalt  use  it  to  bind  my  eyes  at 
"  the  fatal  moment.  I  expect  this  last  service  from 
"  thee.  Come  all  of  you,"  she  says,  extending  her 
hand  to  her  women,  "  Come,  all  of  you,  and  receive 
"  ray  last  farewell  I  receive  it  Margaret,  Alice,  Rosa- 
"  mond,  and  thou,  Gertrude  !  I  feel  thy  burning;  lips 
"  upon  my  hand  I  I  have  been  deeply  hated,  but  I  have 
"  been  also  faithfully  loved, — may  a  noble-minded  nus,- 
"  band  render  my  Gertrude  happy;  for  so  feeling  a 
"  heart  has  need  to  be  beloved.  Eertha,  thou  hast 
"  chosen  the  better  part,  thou  hast  chosen  to  become 
"  the  chaste  spouse  of  heaven- — make  haste  to  acconi- 
"  plish  thy  vow — the  good  things,  of  the  world  are  de- 
"  ceitful,  the  fete  of  thy  queen  bears  witness  to  it.  It 
"  is  enough  !  Adieu  1  for  ever  adieu  i" 

Mary  remains  alone  v/ith  IMeiville,  and  then  begins 
a  scene,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  grand,  however  it 
may  be  opea  to  censure  in  miany  respects.    The  only 
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grief  that  remains  to  Mary,  after  she  had  provided  for 
all  her  worldly  cares,  arises  from  her  not  being  able  . 
to  obtain  a  priest  of  her  own  religion  to  assist  at  her  m 
last  moments.    Melville,  after  receiving  the  secret  of  ^ 
her  pious  sorrows,  informs  her  that  he  has  been  at 
Rome,  that  he  has  there  taken  orders  that  he  mJgbt 
acquire  the  right  of  absolving  and  comforting  her:  he 
uncovers  his  head,  to  shew  her  the  holy  tonsure,  and 
takes  out  of  his  bosom  a  vv^afer,  which  the  Pope  him- 
self had  blessed  for  her. 

"  A  celestial  happiness,"  cries  the  queen,  V  is  then 
"  prepared  for  me,  even  upon  the  threshold  of  the  M 
"  grave.    The  messenger  of  God  descends  towards  " 

me  like  an  immortal  spirit,  on  clouds  of  azure  :  thus 
"  was  the  Apostle  of  old  delivered  from  his  chains. 
"  And  while  all  earthly  alliances  have  failed  me,  nei-  i 

ther  bars   nor  swords  have  stayed  the  succour  of  * 
"  Heaven.    You,  formerly  my  servant,  be  now  the 
"  servant  of  God,  and  his  holy  interpreter  ;  and,  as 
4^  your  knees  were  once  bent  before  me,  I  now  pros- . 
"  trate  myself  at  your  feet  in  the  dust.'* 

The  beautiful,  the  royal  Mary,  throws  herself  at 
Melville's  feet;  and  her  subject,  invested  with  all  the 
dignity  of  the  church,  suffers  her  to  remain  in  that  sit- 
uation, while  he  examines  her. 

(It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  Melville  himself  be- 
lieved Mary  guilty  of  the  last  plot  against  the  life  of 
Elizabeth.  I  should  add,  that  the  following  scene 
should  only  be  read  ;  and  that,  on  most  of  the  German  I 
stages,  they  suppress  the  act  of  communion  in  there- 
presentation  of  this  tragedy.) 

MELVILLE. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
"  Ghost,  Mary,  Queen,  hast  thou  examined  thy  heart, 

and  dost  thou  swear  to  confess  the  truth  in  the  pres- 
"  ence  of  the  God  of  Truth  ? 

MARY. 

My  heart  is  about  to  open  itself  without  disguise 
before  thee,  as  before  him. 

MELVILLE. 

"  Tell  m,e,  of  what  sin  doth  thy  conscience  accuse 
thee  since  thou  last  drewest  nigh  the  holy  table  I 
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MART. 

"  My  soul  hath  been  full  of  envious  hatred,  and 
«  thoughts  of  vengeance  have  agitated  my  bosom. 

Sinner,  I  implored  the  forgiveness  of  God,  and  knev/ 
^'  not  how  to  forgive  mine  enemy. 

MELVILLE. 

"  Dost  thou  repent  thee  of  this  fault  ;  and  is  it  thy 
"  sincere  resolution  to  forgive  ail  men  before  thou 
"  takest  leave  of  this  world  ? 

MARY. 

"  As  true  as  I  hope  the  mercy  of  God. 

MELVILLE. 

"  Is  there  no  other  r/rong  that  thou  hast  to  reproach 
"  thyself  with  ? 

MARY. 

"  Ah  !  It  is  not  by  hatred  only  that  I  have  been  ren- 
^'  dered  culpable  ;  I  have  still  more  deeply  offended 
"  the  God  of  justice  by  a  criminal  love  :  this  too  vain 
"  heart  hath  suffered  itself  to  be  seduced  by  a  faithless 
"  man,  v/ho  hath  deceived  and  abandoned  me. 

MELVILLE. 

"  Dost  thou  repent  thee  of  this  error  ;  and  hath  thy 
"  heart  quitted  this  frail  idol  to  turn  towards  God  ? 

MARY. 

"  It  was  the  hardest  of  ail  my  strnggles  ;  but  I 
•*  have  at  length  torn  asunder  this  last  worldly  tie." 

MELVILLE. 

"  Of  what  other  fault  dost  thou  feel  thyself  guilty 

MARY. 

"  Ah  !  of  the  crime  of  blood,  long  since  confessed. 

My  soul  shudders  as  it  draws  nigh  the  solemn  judg- 
"  raent  that  awaits  m.e,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  seem 

to  my  eyes  covered  with  mourning.  I  caused  the 
"  death  of  the  king,  my  husband,  when  I  consented 
"  to  give  my  heart  and  hand  to  the  seducer  who  mur- 
"  dered  him.  I  have  imposed  on  myself  all  the  expi- 
"  ations  ordained  by  the  Church :  but  the  gnawing 
"  worm  of  remorse  allows  me  no  rest. 

MELVILLE. 

"  Is  there  nothing  more  remaining  at  the  bottom  of 
thy  sou),  that  ought  to  be  confessed  I 
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MARY. 

"  Nothing. — Thou  knon'est  now  all  that  weighs 
"  upon  my  heart. 

MELVILLE. 

"  Think  upon  the  presence  of  the  Searcher  of 
"  Thoughts,  upon  the  anathema  with  which  the  Church 
'  threatens  a  fraudulent  confession  ;  it  is  a  sin  which 
"  causes  eternal  death,  and  against  which  the  curse  of 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  is  denounced. 

MARY. 

"  May  I  obtain  the  divine  clemency  in  my  last  con- 
"  tlict,  as  in  this  solemn  instant  I  have  disguised  noth- 
"  ing  from  thee  ! 

MELVILLE. 

"  How  !  dost  thou  hide  from  thy  God  the  crime,  for 
"  the  punishment  of  which  man  hath  condemned  thee  ? 
"  thou  hast  not  spoken  to  me  of  the  part  thou  hast 
"  had  in  the  high  treason  of  the  assassins  of  Eliz- 
"  abeth  ;  thou  undergoest  the  death  of  this  world  for 
"  that  action  ;  wouldst  thou  that  it  should  draw  after  it 
"  the  perdition  of  thy  soul  also  ? 

MARY. 

"  I  am  ready  to  pass  from  time  to  eternity  :  before 
"  the  hand  that  points  the  hour  shall  have  completed 
"  its  circle,  I  shall  present  myself  before  the  throne  of 
"  my  judge ;  andy  here  I  repeat  it,  my  confession  is 
"  complete. 

MELVILLE. 

"  Examine  well  thyself.  Our  hearts  are  often  treach- 
"  erous  confidants  to  ourselves ;  thou  hast  perhaps 
"  avoided  with  skill  the  word  that  would  have  rendered 
"  thee  culpable,  although  a  partaker  of  the  crime  in 
"  intention  ;  yet  learn  that  no  human  artifice  can  elude 
"  that  eye  of  fire  which  penetrates  the  bottom  of  the  souL 

MARY. 

"  I  have  implored  all  princes  to  unite  together  in 
"order  to  deliver  me  from  my  captivity;  but  never 

have  I  threatened,  either  in  project  or  in  action,  the 
"  life  of  my  enemy. 

MELVILLE. 

"  What  !  thy  secretary  hath  accused  thee,  then, 
«  fafg'ely  ? 
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MARY. 

«  God  be  his  judge  !  What  I  have  said  is  true. 

MELVILLE. 

«  And  thou  ascendest  the  scaffold,  convinced  of  thine 
"  innocence  f 

,  MARY. 

"  God  grant  me  to  expiate  by  this  death,  which  I 
"  have  not  deserved,  the  crime  v/hereof  my  youth  v>as 
"  guilty  I 

MELVILLE  (blessing  her.)  ^ 
"  So  be  it  !  and  may  thy  death  serve  to.  absolve 
"  thee  i  Fall  thou  a  resigned  victim,  upon  the  altar  ! 
"  blood  ia  able  to  cleanse  v/iiat  blood  hath  defiled  :  thou 
"  art  no  more  guilty,  but  of  a  woman's  failings,  and 
"  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  do  not  folio v/ the  blessed 
"  soul  to  heaven.  I  announce  to  thee,  thereiore,  by 
"  virtue  of  the  power  which  hath  been  given  me  to  tie 
"  and  untie  upon  earth  the  absolution  of  thy  sins.  As 
"  thoiL  hast  believed^  may  it  hajifien  unto  thee  /"  ( He 
^  firesents  to  her  the  consecrated  ivafer.)  Take  this 
"  body,  which  was  sacrinced  for  thee  1"  ( He  takes  the 
"  cufi  that  is  on  the  table.)  he  consecrates  it  luith  an  in- 
"  ivard  prayer.)  cuid  offers  it  to  the  queen^  nuho  seems 
still  to  hesitate.)  as  not  daririg  to  receive  it.)  "  Take 
"  the  cup,  filled  v/ith  that  blood  which  was  shed  for 
*'  thee  1  Take  it,  the  Pope  grants  to  thee  this  mark  of 
«  grace  at  the  mom.ent  of  thy  death.  It  is  the  supreme 
"  right  of  kings  that  thou  enjoyest."  ( Mary  receives 
"  the  cuji )  y  and,  as  thou  art  now  mysteriously  unit- 
"  ed  to  thy  God  upon  earth,  so,  clad  in  angelic  light, 
"  shalt  thou  be  in  that  region  cf  blessedness,  where 
"  there  v/ill  be  no  more  either  of  sin  or  pain."  ( He 
*'  rc^.iaces  the  cv.p^  and.)  hearing  a  noise  imthcnt.^  covers 
Lis  head  again.)  and  ste/is  torjard.  the  door:  Mary 
"  remains  on  her  knees.)  lost  in  ineditaiion.) 

MELVILLE. 

"  There  remains  to  you  yet.  Madam,  a  severe  trial 
"  to  undergo  :  Dost  thou  feel  within  thyself  strength 
"  sufncient  to  triumph  over  all  the  emotions  of  bitter- 
"  ness  and  hatred  ? 
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MARY  ( rising.) 
"  I  fear  no  relapse ;  I  have  sacrificed  to  God  my 
"  hatred  and  my  love." 

MELVILLE. 

"  Prepare  yourself,  then,  to  receive  Lord  Leicester, 
« and  the  Chancellor  Burleigh  :  here  they  arc. 
"  ( Leicester  re?nains  in  the  back  ground-^  tvithoiit  rais- 
"  i7ig  his  eyes  :  Burleigh  advances  bettveen  him  and 
"  the  Queen.) 

BUBLEIGH. 

"  I  come,  Lady  Stuart,  to  receive  your  last  com- 
«  mands. 

MARY. 

"  I  thank  you,  ray  lord. 

BURLEIGH. 

"  It  is  the  Queen's  will  that  no  just  request  be  r€- 
"  fused  you. 

MARY. 

"  My  testament  indicates  my  last  wishes  ;  I  havede- 
posited  it  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Amiias  Paulet^and  hope 
"  that  it  will  be  faithfully  executed. 

PAULET. 

"  It  shall  be  so. 

MARY. 

"  As  my  body  must  not  rest  in  holy  ground,  I  ask 
"  that  ii  may  be  granted  to  this  faithful  servant,  to  bear 
"  my  heart  to  France,  there  to  be  placed  among  my 
"  kindred.    Alas  !  it  has  always  been  there. 

BURLEIGH. 

"  It  shall  be  done  :  Do  you  wish  for  any  thing  more  ? 

MARY. 

"^ear  a  sister's  greetings  from  me  to  the  Queen  of 
"  En>;land  I  tell  her  that  I  forcive  her  from  the  bottom 
"  of  my  soul.  I  repent  me  of  having  been  too  quick 
"  in  my  conversation  with  her  yesterday.  May  God 
"  preserve  and  grant  her  a  happy  reign  !"  ( At  this  in^ 
"  &ta?it  the  Sheri^' arrives,  Anne,  and  Mary's  other  ft- 
"  male  attendants.,  enter  ivith  him.)  "  Anne,  calm  thy- 
"  self!  the  m^oment  is  come — behold  the  sheriff'  wha' 

comes  to  conduct  me  to  death.  All  is  decided. 
"  Farewell  1  farewell !"  (To  Burleigh.)    "  I  wish  that 
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<••  my  faithful  nurse  may  attend  me  to  the  scaffold,  my 
"  lord  ;  grant  me  this  kindness. 

BURLEIGH. 

I  have  no  power  in  this  respect. 

MARY. 

"  How  I  can  they  refuse  me  so  simple  a  siipplica= 
<'  tion  !  who  then  v.ill  render  me  the  last  services?  It 
"  cannot  be  my  sister's  will,  to  v.'ound,  in  my  person, 
"  the  respect  due  to  a  vvom.an. 

BURLEIGH. 

"  No  female  must  ascend  liie  scaffold  with  you.  Ker 
cries,  her  grief—  

MARY. 

"  She  will  not  let  her  lamentations  be  heard.  I  will 
"  ansv/er  for  the  strength  of  mJnd  of  my  Anne.  Be 

so  good,  my  lord,  as  not  to  separate  me,  in  dying, 
"  from  my  faithful  nurse.  She  received  me  in  her 
"  arms  on  the  threshold  of  life — let  her  gentle  hand 
"  conduct  me  to  the  grave, 

PAULET. 

"  We  must  consent. 

EUIILEIGII. 

«  So  be  it. 

MARY. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  of  you.  (She  takes 
"  the  crucifix  and  kisses  it.)  My  Redeemer,  my  Sa- 
"  viour,  may  thine  arms  receive  me  1  ( She  turns  back 
"  to  go  oiit^  and  at  that  moment  meets  the  Earl  of  L,ei- 

cester  ;  she  trembles  ;  her  knees  bend  under  hcr^aiid, 
'-''ready  to  fall.,  I^eicester  supports  her;   then  turns 

a^iaay  his  head,  unable  to  sustain  her  looks.)  You 
"  keep  your  v/ord  to  me,  Earl  Leicester  I  you  promis- 
"  ed  me  your  assistance  in  getting  out  of  this  prison, 
"  and  you  offer  it  to  me  now.    (The  Earl  ajip.tars 

ovcrivhelmed  ;  she  continues^  in  a  -voice  full  of  gen- 
"  tlcness.)  Yes,  Leicester,  and  it  is  not  liberty  only 
"  for  which  I  desired  to  be  indebted  to  you,  but  a  lib- 

erty  which  would  have  been  the  more  dear  to  me,  as 
"  holding  it  of  you  ;  now,  that  I  am  on  the  road  from 
"  earth  to  heaven,  and  am  about  to  become  a  blessed 
"  spirit,  freed  from  all  earthly  affections,  I  dare  avow 
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"  to  you,  withoiU  blushint^,  the  weakness  over  v/hicli 
"  I  have  triumphed.    Adieu,  and,  if  you  can,  live  hap* 
py.    You  wished  to  please  two  queens,  and  you  have 
betrayed  the  loving,  to  obtain  the  proud  heart.  Fall 
"  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Elizabeth,  and  may  your  re- 
"  ward  never  become  your  punishment !  Farewell !  I 
ha.ve  ncv/  no  tie  upon  earth." 

Leicester  remains  alone  after  the  departure  of  Ma- 
ry, the  feeling  of  despair  and  shame  that  overwhelms 
him  can  hardly  be  expressed;  he  listens,  he  hears  ail 
that  is  passing  in  the  hall  of  execution,  and,  when  iho 
business  is  ended,  he  falls  senseless  on  the  ground. 
We  are  afterwards  told  that  he  is  gone  to  France,  and 
tlie  grief  of  Eiizabeth  at  the  loss  of  her  lover  is  the 
beginning'  of  her  punishment. 

I  shall  make  some  observations  on  this  imperfect 
analysis  of  a  piece,  in  which  the  charm  of  the  verse 
adds  greatly  to  its  other  merits.  I  hardly  know  if  thcv 
v/ouid  permit,  in  France,  an  entire  act  on  one  decisivv 
situation  ;  but  that  repose  of  grief,  which  springs  from 
the  very  privation  of  hope,  produces  the  truest  and 
the  most  profound  emotions.  This  solemn  repos 
permits  the  spectator,  as  well  as  the  victim,  to  desceiv.: 
into  himself,  and  feel  all  that  misery  reveals  to  him. 

The  scene  of  the  confession,  and  above  all  that  o'i 
the  communion,  would  be  condemned  altogether,  and 
with  reason ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  for  w^ant  of  effect 
that  it  would  be  censured  :  the  pathetic  never  touches 
the  heart  n\ore  nearly  than  when  founded  on  the  nation- 
al religion.  The  most  Catholic  country  in  Europe, 
and  its  m.ost  religious  poet,  Calderon,  who  had  him- 
self entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  have  admit- 
ted as  subjects  for  the  stage,  the  ceremonies  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  without  being  at  all  wanting  in 
the  reverence  which  we  owe  to  the  Christian  religion, 
we  may  suffer  it  to  enter  into  poetry  and  the  fine  arts, 
into  all  that  elevates  the  soul  and  embellishes  life.  To 
exclude  it  thence,  is  to  imitate  children  who  think  they 
can  do  nothing  but  what  is  sad  and  solemn  in  their  fa- 
ther's house.    There  is  religion  in  every  tiling  that  cc- 
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rasions  a  disinterested  emotion  of  the  mind ;  poetry, 
love,  nature,  and  the  Divinity  itself,  are  connected  to- 
gether in  the  heart,  whatever  efforts  we  may  make  to 
separate  them  ;  and,  if  genius  is  prohibited  from  sound- 
ing all  these  strings  at  once,  the  full  harmony  of  the 
soul  will  never  be  heard. 

This  very  Mary  wirom  France  beheld  so  brilliant, 
and  England  so  unhappy,  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
thousand  different  poems,  celebrating  her  charms  and 
her  misfortunes.  History  has  painted  her  as  sufli- 
ciently  light ;  Schiller  has  thrown  more  of  the  serious 
into  her  character,  and  the  period  at  which  he  brings 
her  forward  may  well  account  for  the  change.  Twen- 
ty years  of  imprisonment,  even  twenty  years  of  exist- 
ence, in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  spent,  are 
generally  a  severe  lesson. 

The  adieu  of  Mary  to  the  earl  of  Leicester  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  finest  situations  to  be  met  with 
on  the  stage.  There  is  some  sweetness  for  her  in 
that  trying  mjoment.  She  has  a  compassion  for  Lei- 
cester, all  guilty  as  he  is ;  she  feels  v/hat  a  remem- 
brance she  bequeaths  to  him,  and  this  vengeance  of  the 
heart  is  not  prohibited.  In  short,  at  the  moment  of 
death,  of  a  death,  the  consequence  of  his  refusal  to 
save  her,  she  again  says  to  him  that  she  loves  him; 
and  if  any  thing  can  console  the  mind  under  the  terri- 
ble separation  co  which  we  are  doomed  by  death,  it  is 
the  solemnity  which  it  gives  to  our  parting  words  :  no 
end,  no  hope,  can  mingle  with  them,  and  the  purest 
truth  is  exhaled  from  our  bosoms  with  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  Bride  of  Messina. 


CHILLER,  in  a  copy  of  verses  full  of  grace,  re- 
proaches the  French  with  ingratitude  towards  Joan  of 
Arc,  One  of  the  most  noble  epochs  of  history,  that 
in  which  France,  and  her  king,  Charles  the  Seventh, 
■were  rescued  from  the  yoke  of  foreigners,  has  never 
yet  been  celebrated  by  any  writer  v/orthy  of  effacing 
the  remembrance  of  Voltaire's  poem  ;  and  it  is  a 
stranger  that  has  attempted  to  re-establish  the  glory  of 
a  French  heroine,  of  a  heroine  whose  unhappy  fate 
might  interest  us  in  her  favour,  even  though  her  ex- 
ploits did  not  excite  our  just  enthusiasm.  Shakspeare 
could  not  but  judge  of  Joan  of  Arc  witli  the  partiality 
of  an  Englishman  ;  yet  even  he  represents  her,  in  his 
historical  play  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  as  having  been  at 
iirst  inspired  by  heaven,  and  only  subsequently  cor- 
Tuptedbythe  d-c^enion  of  ambition.  Thus,  the  French 
only  have  suffered  her  memory  to  be  dishonoured  : 
it  is  a  great  fault  of  our  nation,  to  be  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  ridiculous,  when  presented  to  us  under  a 
striking  form.  Yet  is  there  so  much  room  in  the 
world,  for  the  serious  and  the  gay  together,  that  we 
might  impose  it  upon  ourselves  as  a  lav/,  never  to 
trifle  with  wd^at  is  w^orthy  of  our  veneration,  and  yet 
lose  nothing,  by  doing  so,  of  the  freedom  of  pleas- 
antry. 

The  subject  of  "  Joan  of  Arc*'  partaking  at  once  of 
the  historical  and  the  marvellous,  Schiller  has  inter- 
mingled in  his  play  pieces  of  lyrical  poetry,  and  the 
mixture  produces  a  fine  effect,  even  in  representation. 
We  have  hardly  any  thing  in  the  French  language, 
except  the  Monologue  of  Polyeucte  and  the  Chorus- 
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ses  of  Athalie  and  Esther,  that  can  give  us  any  idea 
of  it.  Dramatic  poetry  is  inseparable  from  the  situa- 
tion which  it  is  required  to  paint ;  it  is  recitation  in 
action,  the  conflict  of  man  with  fate.  Lyrical  poetry 
is  almost  always  suited  to  reii:^ious  subjects  ;  it  raises 
the  soul  towards  heaven  ;  it  expresses  I  know  not 
what  of  sublime  resi,^-nation  which  often  takes  an  hold 
on  us  in  the  midst  of  the  most  tumultuous  passions, 
and  delivers  us  from  our  personal  disquietudes  to 
give  us  for  an  instant  the  taste  of  divine  peace. 

No  doubt  we  must  take  care  that  the  progressive 
advance  of  the  interest  shall  not  suffer  by  it;  but  the 
end  of  the  dramatic  art  is  not  only  to  inform  us  wheth- 
er the  hero  is  killed  or  whether  he  marries  :  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  events  represented  is  to  serve  to 
deveiope  sentiments  and  characters.  The  poet  is  in 
the  right,  therefore,  sometimes  to  suspend  the  action 
of  the  theatre  to  make  us  listen  to  the  heavenly  mu- 
sic of  the  soul.  We  may  abstract  ourselves  in  art, 
as  in  life,  and  soar  for  a  moment  above  all  that  pas- 
ses within  us  and  around  us. 

The  historical  epoch  at  which  Joan  of  Arc  existed 
is  peculiarly  proper  to  display  the  French  character 
in  all  its  beauty,  when  an  unalterable  faith,  an  un- 
bounded reverence  for  women,  an  almost  imprudent 
generosity  in  war,  signalized  this  nation  throughout 
Europe. 

We  must  picture  to  ourselves  a  young  girl  of  six- 
teen, of  a  majestic  form,  but  with  still  infantine  fea- 
tures, a  delicate  exterior,  and  without  any  strength 
but  that  which  comes  to  her  from  on  high  ;  inspired 
by  religion,  poetical  in  her  actions,  poetical  also  in 
her  speech,  when  animated  by  the  divine  spirit  ; 
shev/ing  in  her  discourses,  sometimes  an  admirable 
genius,  at  others  an  absolute  ignorraice  of  all  that 
Heaven  has  not  revealed  to  her.  It  is  thus  that  Schil- 
ler has  conceived  the  part  of  Joan  of  Arc.  He  first 
shews  her  at  Vaucouleurs  in  the  rustic  habitation  of 
her  lather,  where  she  hears  of  the  misfortunes  of 
France,  and  is  inflamed  by  the  recital.  Her  aged 
father  blames  her  sadness,  her  thoughtfulness,  her 
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embiisiasm.  Unaccustomed  to  penetrate  the  secret 
of  what  is  extraordinary,  he  thinks  that  there  is  evii 
in^  all  that  is  not  habitual  to  him.  A  countryman 
brings  in  a  helmet  which  a  gipsey  had  put  into  hh 
hands  in  a  very  mysterious  manner.  Joan  of  Arc 
snatches  it  from  him,  and  places  it  on  her  own  head, 
while  her  family  contemplate  Avith  astonishment  the 
expression  of  her  eyes. 

She  prophecies  the  triumph  of  France  and  the  de- 
feat of  her  enemies.    A  peasant,  an  e.s-firis  fort,  tells 
her  that  there  are  no  longer  any  miracles  in  the  world, 
"  There  will  be  yet  another,''  she  exclaims  :  "  a  white 
"  dove  is  about  to  appear  and  with  the  boldness  of 
«  an  eagle  she  will  combat  the  vultures  which  are 
tearing  our  country  in  pieces.    He  will  be  over- 
"  thrown,  that  proud  Duke  of  Burgundy,  traitor  to 
"  France,  that  Talbot  with  the  hundred  arms,  the 
"  scourge  of  Heaven,  that  blaspheming  Salisbury,  and 
ail  those  hordes  of  islanders  will  be  dispersed  like  a 
"  fjock  of  sheep.    The  Lord  God  of  battles  will  be 
always  with  the  dove.    He  will  deign  to  elect  a 
"  trembling  creature,  and  will  triumph  by  a  weakgirlj. 
"  for  he  is  the  Almighty.'^ 

The  sisters  of  Joan  of  Arc  retire  to  a  distance,  and 
her  father  orders  her  to  busy  herself  in  her  rural  la- 
bours, and  remain  a  stranger  to  those  great  events 
v/ith  which  poor  shepherds  have  nothing  to  do.  Ho 
goes  out,  Joan  of  Arc  remains  alone  ;  and,  about  to 
depart  for  ever  from  the  abode  of  her  infancy,  a  leel- 
ing  of  regret  seizes  her. 

"  Adieu,"  she  says,  "  you  regions  that  were  so  dear 
to  me;  you  mountains,  you  quiet  and  faithful  vaiiies^ 
'■^  adieu  :  Joan  of  Arc  will  return  no  more  to  visit  your 
"  laughing  meadows.  You,  flowers  that  I  have  plar.- 
^'  ted,  prosper  far  from  me.  I  leave  you,  dark  grotto^ 
"  refreshing  fountains.  Echo,  thou,  the  clear  voice 
"  of  the  valley,  who  art  wont  to  answer  my  songs^ 
never  shall  these  places  behold  me  again.  Youj 
"  the  asylum  of  all  rciy  innocent  pleasures,  I  leave 
"  you  for   ever  :   let  my   lambs  be  scattered  over 
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the  heath,  another  flock  demands  me,  the  Holy  Spir- 
"  it  calls  me  to  the  bloody  career  of  dans^er. 

"  It  is  not  a  vain  or  earthly  desire  that  impels  me,  it 

is  the  voice  of  him  who  revealed  himself  to  Moses 
"  in  the  burning  bush  of  Mount  Horeb,  and  comman- 
"  ded  him  to  resist  the  power  of  Pharaoh.  It  is  he, 
"  who,  always   favourable  to  shepherds,  called  the 

young  David  to  com.bat  the  giant.  He  has  said  to  me 
"  also  : — Depart,  and  bear  witness  to  my  name  on 
"  earth.  Thy  limbs  must  be  cased  in  hard  brass. 
"  Thy  delicate  bosom  must  be  encircled  with  steel. 
^"  No  man  shall  teach  thy  heart  to  experience  the 
"  flames  of  love.  The  hymeneal  chaplet  shall  never 
"  ornament  thy  hair,  no  cherished  infant  shall  repose 
"  on  thy  breast ;  but,  among  all  the  women  of  the 
"  earth,  thou  shalt  alone  receive  as  thine  inheritance 
"  the  laurels  of  combats.  When  the  bravest  are  weary, 
"  when  the  fatal  hour  of  France  seems  to  draw  nigh, 
"  it  is  thou  who  shalt  bear  ray  oriflamme  ;  and  thou 
"  shalt  cast  down  the  proud  conquerors  even  as 
"  the  blades  of  corn  fall  on  the  day  of  the  reaping. 
«  Thine  exploits  shall  turn  the  wheel  of  fortune,  thou 
"  shalt  bear  salvation  to  the  heroes  of  France,  and,  ia 
«  Rheims  set  free,  shalt  place  the  crown  on  the  head 
"  of  thy  sovereign. 

"  It  is  thus  that  Heaven  hath  explained  itself  to  mc. 

It  hath  sent  me  this  helmet  as  a  mark  of  its  will. 
«  The  miraculous  temper  of  this  steel  communicates 

its  strength  to  me,  and  I  am  inflamed  with  ".he  ar- 
«  dour  of  warring  angels  ;  I  go  to  plunge  into  the 
«  whirlwind  of  battles,  it  drags  me  onward  with  the 
"  impetuosity  of  the  tempest.  I  hear  the  voice  of  he- 
«  roes  calling  to  me;  the  warhorse  strikes  the  earth, 
"  and  the  Lrua.pet  sounds  " 

Tnis  first  scene  is  a  prologue,  but  it  is  inseparable 
from  the  piece  ;  it  was  necessary  to  put  in  action  the 
instant  at  which  Joan  of  Arc  embraces  her  solemn  res- 
olution ;  had  the  poet  contented  himself  with  the  bare 
recital,  he  would  have  deprived  it  of  the  movement 
and  impulse  which  transport  the  spectator  into  th?.t 
VOL.  I,  Z2 
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frame  of  m'lm]  which  is  demanded  by  the  wonders  he 
is  obliged  to  believe. 

The  play  of  Joan  of  Arc  proceeds  uniformly,  ac- 
cording-to  the  history,  to  the  period  of  the  coronation 
at  Rheims.  The  character  of  Ap^nes  Sorel  is  painted 
with  elevation  and  delicacy,  and  adds  effect  to  the  pu- 
rity of  Joan  of  Arc ;  for  all  the  endowments  of  this 
•^vorld  vanish  by  the  side  of  virtues  truly  religious. 
There  is  a  third  female  character,  that  of  Isabel  of 
Bavaria,  which  it  might  be  well  to  suppress  altogeth* 
er  ;  it  is  gross,  and  the  contrast  is  much  too  strong  to 
produce  any  effect.  Joan  of  Arc  is  rightly  opposed 
to  Agnes  Sorel,  a  heavenly  love  to  that  which  is  earth- 
ly :  but  hatred  and  obstinacy  in  a  woman  are  beneath 
the  dignity  of  art,  which  degrades  itself  in  paintin.^ 
them. 

Shakspeare  gave  the  idea  of  the  scene  in  which 
Joan  of  Arc  brings  bacTt  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to 
the  fealty  he  owes  his  king  ;  but  Schiller  has  executed 
it  io  an  admirable  manner.  The  maid  of  Orleans 
ivishes  to  revive  in  the  Duke*s  soul  that  attachment 
to  France  which  was  then  so  powerful  in  the 
/  minds  of  all  the  generous  inhabitants  of  that  noble 
country. 

"  Wiiat  dost  thou  aim  at?^'  she  says  to  him  :  "  who 
"  is  then  the  enemy  that  thou  seekest  with  that  mur- 
"  derous  aspect  I  the  prince  whom  thou  wouldest  at- 
"  tack  is,  like  thyself,  of  the  royal  race  ;  thou  wert 

his  companion  in  arms.  His  country  is  thy  country, 
"  I,  myself,  am  I  not  a  daugnter  of  thy  country  ?  All 
"  of  us  whom  you  would  annihilate,  are  we  not  thy 
"  friends  ?  Our  arm^  are  ready  to  open  to  receive 
"  thee,  our  knees  to  bend  in  ail  humility  before  thee. 
"  Our  swords  are  pointless  against  thy  heart ;  thine 
"aspect  intimidates  us,  and  under  the  helmet  of  an 
«  enemy  ws  still  veneraie  in  thy  features  the  like- 

ness  of  cur  kings." 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  rejects  the  supplications  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  fearing  her  supen.atural  seduction. 
"  It  is  not,"  siie  says,     it  is  not  necessity  that  makes 
mc  bend  before  thee,  I  approach  not  thy  feet  as  a 
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suppliant.    Look  around  thee.    The  English  camp 
"  is  in  ashes,  and  the  bodies  of  your  dead  cover  the 
field  of  battle  ;  thou  hearest  from  all  sides  the  %yar- 
like  trumpets  of  the  French  :  God  hath  decided  : 
the  victory  is  ours.    We  would  partake  with  our 
"  friend  the  laurels  we  have  achieved.    Oh  I  come 
"  with  us,  noble  deserter  I   Come,  it  is  with  us  that 
thou  wilt  find  justice  and  victory;  I,  the  envoy  of 
God,  I  hold  forth  to  thee  the  hand  of  a  sister.  I 
^'  wish,  in  preserving  thee,  to  bring  thee  over  to  cur 
"  side.    Heaven  is  Tor  France  '   Angels  whom  thou 
seest  not  fight  for  our  monarch.    They  are  all  adnrn- 
"  ed  with  lilies.    The  standard  of  our  illustrious  cause 
"  is  also  vrhite  like  the  lily,  and  the  holy  virgin  is  its 
"  chaste  symbol. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BURGUNDY. 

The  deceitful  words  of  falsehood  are  full  of  arti- 
"  fice  :  but  the  language  of  this  woman  is  simple,  like 
^  that  of  a  child  ;  and  if  the  evil  genius  inspires  her, 
he  knows  how  to  breathe  into  her  the  words  of  inno- 
cence  ;  no,  I  will  hear  her  no  more.    To  arms  I  I 
shall  defend  myself  better  in  the  combat  with  her, 
"  than  in  listening  to  her. 

JOAN. 

Thou  accusest  me  of  magic  :  thou  thinkest  to  see 
in  me  the  delusions  of  hell  1   To  establish  peace,  to 
reconcile  hatreds,  is  this  then  the  work  of  hell  I 
should  concord  arise  out  of  the  abode  of  the  dam^jed  ? 
"  what  is  there  of  innocent,  of  sacred,  of  good  in  hu- 
"  man  nature,  if  it  is  not  to  devote  ourselves  for  cur 
country  ?   How  long  has  nature  experiencecl  such  ?v 
conSict  with  itself,  that  heaven  abandons  the  good 
"  cause,  and  the  devil  undertakes  to  defend  it?  If  what 
I  say  to  tiiee  is  true,  what  is  f.he  fountain  from  vrhence 
'*  it  proceeds  r   Wno  was  the  compai  ion  cf  my  pasio- 
ral  life  ?  Who  taen  inst  uctcd  the  siuipie  shepherd's 
daughttr  in  thini^s  reiating  to  royalty  I   I  v>as  never 
"  presented  before  sovereigns ;  the  art  of  sr-eech  is 
"  strange  to  me  ;  yet,  now  that  i  have  need  of  awa- 
*  keniiig  thee,  a  profound  pentti-alioLj  illuminates  ray 
"  soiil ;  I  rise  to  the  loftiest  thougnts ;  the  fate  ct  em» 
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"  pires  and  of  kings  is  made  manifest  to  my  eyes  ;  and^ 
"  hardly  yet  emerged  out  of  infancy,  I  am  able  to  di- 

rect  the  thunderbolt  of  Heaven  against  thy  heart.** 

At  these  words,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  moved, 
is  troubled.  Joan  of  Arc  perceives  it,  and  exclaims  : 
"  He  has  wept,  he  is  conquered,  he  is  ours.**  The 
French  bend  their  swords  and  colours  before  him, 
Charles  the  Seventh  appears,  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy throws  himself  at  his  feet. 

I  regret,  for  our  national  honour,  that  this  scene  was 
not  conceived  by  a  Frenchman  ;  but  how  much  genius, 
and,  above  all,  how  much  nature  is  necessary  to  be- 
come thus  identified  with  all  that  is  great  and  true  in 
all  countries  and  in  all  ages  1 

Talbot,  whom  Schiller  represents  as  an  atheist-war- 
rior, intrepid  against  Heaven  itself,  despising  death, 
even  though  he  thinks  it  full  of  horror,  Talbot,  wound- 
ed by  Joan  of  Arc,  dies  on  the  stage  blaspheming. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  follow  the  tradi- 
tion; which  says,  that  Joan  of  Arc  never  shed  human 
blood,  and  triumphed  without  killing.  A  critic,  of  a 
refined  and  severe  judgment,  has  also  reproached 
Schiller  with  having  made  Joan  of  Arc  susceptible  of 
love,  instead  of  making  her  die  a  martyr,  without  hav- 
ing ever  experienced  any  sentiment  foreign  to  the  ob- 
ject of  her  divine  mission  :  it  is  thus  that  she  should 
be  painted  in  a  poem  ;  but  I  know  not  whetlier  a  soul 
of  such  unspotted  holiness  would  not  produce,  in  a 
piece  designed  for  the  stage,  ihe  same  effect  as  mar- 
vellous  or  ailegoiical  beings,  whose  actions  are  all 
foreseen,  and  who,  not  being  agitated  oy  human  pas- 
sions, present  to  us  no  dramatic  conflict  or  interest. 

Among  tiiC  noble  knights  of  the  Court  of  France, 
the  brave  Dunois  presses  forward  the  first  to  ask  Joan 
of  Arc  to  bt  coiae  his  wife  ;  and,  constant  to  her  \owSy 
she  refuses  liim.  .A  young  Moi-tgoniery,  in  Vnc  midst 
of  a  baUie,  implores  her  to  spare  him,  and  represents 
to  her  the  grief  '.vhich  his  death  will  occasion  to  hi& 
aged  father;  Joan  of  Arc  rejects  his  prayer,  and  dis- 
plays, upon  this  occasion,  more  infiexibi.ity  tnan  her 
duty  demands  j  bus.  at  the  instant  when  she  is  about  to 
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strike  a  young  Eng-lishman,  Lionel,  she  feels  herself 
at  once  softened  by  his  beauty,  and  love  finds  entrance 
into  her  heart.  Then  all  her  power  is  destroyed.  A 
I  knight,  black  as  fate,  appears  to  her  in  the  battle,  and 
I  counsels  her  not  to  go  to  Rheims,  She  goes  there, 
j  notwithstanding ;  the  solemn  pomp  of  the  coronation 
I  passes  on  the  stage  ;  Joan  of  Arc  walks  in  the  first 
i  rank,  but  her  steps  are  unsteady  ;  she  bears  in  a  trem- 
i  bling  hand  the  consecrated  standard,  and  the  holy  spir- 
:  it  is  perceived  to  protect  her  no  longer. 

Before  she  enters  the  church,  she  stops  short,  and 
remains  alone  on  the  stage.  From  afar  off  are  heard 
the  festive  instruments  that  accompany  the  ceremony 
of  the  consecration  ;  and  Joan  of  Arc  utters  harmoni- 
ous complaints,  while  the  sound  of  flutes  and  hautbois 
Boats  gently  in  the  air. 

Our  arms*ire  laid  aside,  the  storm  of  v/ar  is  hush- 
"  ed,  songs  and  dances  succeed  to  sanguinary  combats. 
"  Joyful  chorusses  are  heard  along  the  streets  ;  the  al° 
"  tar  and  the  church  are  dressed  out  in  all  the  splendour 
"  of  a  festival ;  garlands  of  flowers  are  suspended 
"  from  the  pillars  :  this  vast  city  can  scarce  hold  the 
"  number  of  foreign  guests  who  hasten  hither  to  wit- 
ness  the  popular  trium.ph  ;  one  only  sentiment  occu- 
"  pies  every  heart ;  and  those  who  were  separated  of 
*'  late  by  a  murderous  hatred,  are  now  re-united  in 
"  their  universal  joy  :  he  who  can  call  himself  a  French- 
"  man  is  proud  of  the  name ;  the  ancient  lustre  of  the 
crown  is  renewed,  and  France  obeys  with  pride  the 
*'  descendant  of  her  native  kings. 

"  It  is  tlirough  me  that  this  glorious  day  has  arrived, 
and,  nevertheless,  I  share  not  in  the  public  happi- 
ness.    My  heart  is  changed,  my  guilty  heart  flies  far 
"  from  this  holy  solemnity,  and  it  is  towards  the  Eng-= 
"  lish  camp,  tov/ards  cur  enemies,  that  all  my  thoughts 
are  turned.    I  should  steal  av/ay  from  the  joyous  cir- 
"  cle  that  surrounds  me,  in  order  to  hide  from  all  th^j 
"  fault  that  weighs  upon  my  heart.    Who  ?  I !  the  de» 
"  liverer  of  my  country,  animated  by  the  ray  of  Eea- 
"  ven,  must  I  acknowledge  an  earthly  flame  ?  I,  the 
.4^  solc^ier  of  the  Most  High  I  must  I  burn  for  the  cnc- 
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"  my  of  France  ?  Can  I  yet  behold  the  chaste  light  of ! 
"  the  sun  ? 

"  Alas  !  how  this  music  intoxicates  me  !  The  soft- 
"  est  sounds  recall  to  me  his  voice,  and  their  enchant- 
"  ment  seems  to  present  his  features  to  me.  Let  the 
"  storm  of  war  be  renewed ;  let  the  shock  of  lances 
"  re-echo  around  me  ;  in  the  ardour  of  the  fight  I  shall 
"  find  again  my  lost  courage  ;  but  these  harmonious 
"  concords  insinuate  themselves  into  my  bosom,  and 

change  into  melancholy  all  the  powers  of  my  heart. 

"  Ah  !  wherefore  ihen  have  I  beheld  this  noble  coun- 
"  tenancc  ?  From  that  moment,  I  became  culpable, 
"  Unhappy  woman  i  God  makes  choice  of  a  blind  in- 
"  strument,  it  was  with  blinded  eyes  thou  shouldst 
"  have  obeyed  him.  Thou  hast  looked — it  is  enough 
"  —the  peace  of  God  is  Vv'ithdrawn  from  thee,  and  the 
"  snares  of  hell  have  laid  hold  on  thee.  Ah  1  my  sim- 
"  pie  crook,  wherefore  did  I  exchange  thee  for  the 
"  sword  ?  Wherefore,  Queen  of  Heaven,  didst  thou 
"  appear  to  me  ?  Wherefore  did  I  hear  thy  voice  in 
"  the  forest  of  oaks  ?  Take  back  thy  crown,  I  cannot 
"  deserve  it.    Yes,  I  see  Heaven  open,  I  behold  the 

blessed  saints,  and  yet  my  hopes  are  directed  towards 
"  the  earth  !  Oh  !  Holy  Virgin,  thou  didst  impose  this 
"  cruel  service  upon  me ;  could  I  have  hardened  this 
"  heart,  which  Heaven  created,  to  love  ?  If  thou  wilt 
"  manifest  thy  power,  take  for  thine  instruments  those 
*'  who,  disentangled  from  sin,  inhabit  thine  eternal 
"  dwelling  place  ;  send  tliine  immortal  and  holy  spir- 
"  its,  strangers  alike  to  passion  and  to  tears.  But 
^'  make  not  choice  of  a  feeble  giri,  make  not  choice 
"  of  the  weak  heart  of  a  shepherd  maid.    What  v;ere 

to  me  the  destinies  of  battles,  and  the  quarrels  of 
"  princes  ?  Thou  hast  troubled  my  life,  thou  hast  drag- 
"  ged  me  into  royal  palaces,  and  there  have  I  found 
"  seduction  and  error.    Ah  i  it  was  not  I  that  would 

have  chosen  such  a  fate  !" 

This  sbliloquy  is  a  grand  achievement  of  poetry; 
one  pervading  sentiment  naturally  brings  us  back  lo 
the  same  expressions  :  and  it  is  in  that  very  respect 
that  the  verse  agrees  so  v/ell  with  the  affections  of  iliG 
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soul ;  for  it  transforms  into  delicious  harmony  what 
might  appear  monotonous  in  the  simple  language  of 
prose.  The  distraction  of  Joan  of  Arc  goes  on  always 
increasing.  The  honours  they  renaer  her,  the  grati- 
tude they  testify  for  her,  nothing  is  capable  of  re-as- 
suring her,  now  that  she  feels  herself  abandoned  by 
the  all-powerful  hand  which  had  raised  her  up.  At 
last  her  fatal  presentiments  are  accomplished,  and  in 
what  manner ! 

In  order  to  conceive  the  terrible  effect  of  an  accusa- 
tion of  Vvitchcraft,  we  must  transport  ourselves  to 
those  ages  in  which  the  suspicion  of  this  mysterious 
crime  was  ever  ready  to  fix  upon  all  extraordinary 
events.  The  belief  cf  a  principle  of  evil,  such  as  it 
tlicn  existed,  supposed  the  possibility  of,  a  trightful 
worship  paid  to  the  powers  of  hell ;  the  terrifying-  ob- 
jects of  nature  were  the  symbol,  and  grotesque  signs 
and  characters  the  language  of  this  worship.  All 
Avorldly  prosperity,  of  which  the  cause  was  unknown, 
was  attributed  to  this  demoniacal  contract.  The  word 
magic  designated  the  unbounded  empire  of  evil,  as 
providence  was  applied  to  the  dominion  of  infinite  hap- 
piness. This  imprecation,  she  is  a  witch^  ht  is  a  sor- 
cerer^ becomiC  ridiculous  in  our  days,  made  men  shud- 
der with  horror  a  few  centuries  ago  :  all  the  most  sa- 
cred ties  were  broken  when  these  words  were  uttered  : 
n-o  courage  could  brave  them,  and  the  disorder  with 
which  they  affected  ail  spirits  was  such,  that  it  might 
have  been  said,  the  dem.ons  of  hell  appeared  in  reality, 
when  they  fancied  they  saw  them  appear. 

The  unhappy  fanatic,  Joan  of  Arc's  father,  is  seiz- 
ed by  this  prevailing  superstition  ;  and,  far  from  being 
proud  of  his  daughter's  glory,  ne  presents  hin-iself 
voluntarily  amidst  the  knights  and  lords  of  the  court, 
to  accuse  her  of  witchcraft.  Immediately,  every  heart 
is  frozeii  with  f  ar;  the  knights,  companions  in  arms 
of  the  heroine,  press  her  to  justify  herself,  and  she 
remains  silent.  The  king  questions  her  and  still  she 
remains  silent.  The  archbishop  cunjures  her  to  swear 
her  innocence  on  the  crucifix,  and  she  remains  silent, 
'  She  will  not  defend  herself  against  the  crime  of  which 
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she  is  falsely  accused,  while  she  feels  herself  guilty 
of  another  crime,  which  her  heart  cannot  forgive  it*- 
self. 

Thunder  is  heard,  the  people  are  overwhelmed 
with  terror,  and  Joan  of  Arc  is  banished  from  the  em^ 
pire  she  has  just  preserved.  No  man  dares  come  near 
her.  The  crowd  disperses  ;  the  unhappy  victim  quits 
the  town,  and  wanders  about  in  the  fields  ;  overcome 
by  fatigue,  she  accepts  a  refreshing  beverage  :  Avhen 
the  child  who  presents  it,  recollects  her,  and  snatches 
from  her  hands,  this  feeble  consolation.  It  is  as  if  the 
blasts  of  hell,  with  which  she  is  thought  to  be  sur*- 
rounded,  had  been  capable  of  defiling  v»^hatever  she 
touched,  and  of  plunging  headlong  into  the  eternal 
gulph  whatever  person  dared  to  assist  her.  At  last> 
pursued  from  one  olace  of  refuge  to  another,  she  who 
delivered  France,  fails  into  the  pov/er  of  its  enemies. 

Up  to  this  point,  this  romantic  tragedy  ( tragedie 
roniantique J,  it  is  so  that  Schiller  has  styled  it,  is  fill- 
ed with  beauties  of  the  highest  order ;  some  tedious 
details  may  be  found  in  it  (this  is  a  fault  from  which 
the  German  writers  are  never  exempt  ;)  but  events  of 
such  remarkable  importance  are  made  to  pass  before 
our  eyes,  that  the  imagination  exalts  itself  to  their  ele« 
ration,  and,  judging  of  this  piece  no  longer  as  a  work 
of  art,  we  are  brought  to  consider  the  marvellous  pic- 
ture which  it  presents  to  us  as  a  new  reflection  of  the 
holy  inspiration  of  the  heroine.  The  only  serious  de- 
fect with  which  this  lyrical  drama  is  to  be  reproached, 
is  the  denouement ;  instead  of  adopting  that  with  which 
history  furnished  him,  Schiller  supposes  that  Joan  of 
Arc,  put  in  chains  by  the  English,  miracuiousl)'  bursts 
her  fetters,  rejoins  the  French  camp,  decides  the  vic- 
tory in  their  favour,  and  receives  a  mortal  wound. 
The  marvellous  in  invention,  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
marvellous  transmitted  to  us  by  history,  robs  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  part  oi  its  seriousnebs.  Besides,  what 
could  be  more  noble  than  the  conduct,  and  the  very- 
answers,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  when  condemned  at  Rouen 
by  the  great  English  barons  and  the  Norman  bishops  I 
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•  History  records  that  this  young  girl  urjitecl  the  most 
immoveable  courage  to  the  most  touching  sorrow  ;  she 
wept  like  a  v/omaii,  but  conducted  herself  like  a  hero. 
She  was  accused  of  having  abandoned  herself  to  super- 
stitious practices,  and  she  repelled  this  charge  with 
arguments  such  as  an  enlightened  person  of  our  days 
might  make  use  of  :  but  constantly  persisting  in  de- 
claring that  she  had  had  secret  revelations,  v/hich  de- 
cided her  in  the  choice  of  her  career.  Overcome  by 
horror  of  the  punishment  which  threatened  her,  she 
gave  constant  testimony,  before  the  English/  of  the 
virtues  of  the  King  of  France,  even  though  he  had 
abandoned  her.  Her  death  is  neither  that  of  a  warrior 
nor  of  a  martyr  ;  but,  through  the  softness  and  timid- 
ity of  her  sex  she  displayed  in  her  last  moments  a 
force  of  inspiration  almost  equally  astonishing  with 
that,  the  supposition  of  which  had  brought  down  upon 
her  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  However  this  might 
be,  the  simple  recital  of  her  end  causes  a  much  strong- 
er emotion  than  the  catastrophe  imagined  by  Schiller. 
When  poetry  takes  upon  herself  to  add  to  the  lustre 
of  an  historical  personage,  she  is  bound  at  least  care- 
fully to  preserve  the  physiognomy  which  characterises 
it ;  for  greatness  is  really  striking  only  w^hen  it  is 
known  how  to  give  it  a  natural  air.  No  w,  in  the  sub- 
ject of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  real  history  not  only  has 
more  of  nature,  but  more  of  grandeur,  in  it  than  the 
-fictitious. 

"  The  Bride  of  Messina"  was  composed  according 
to  a  dramatic  system,  altogether  different  from  that 
which  Schiller  had  till  then  followed,  and  lo  wnich  he 
happily  returned.  It  was  in  order  to  admit  chorusses 
on  the  stage  that  he  ehose  a  subject  in  which  there  is 
iiothing  of  novelty  but  the  names  ;  for  it  is,  fundamen= 
tally,  the  same  thing  as  the  «  Freres  Ennemis.''  Schil- 
ler has  merely  added  to  it  a  sister,  whom  her  two 
brothers  fall  in  love  with,  ignorant  that  she  is  their  sis- 
ter, and  one  kills  the  other  from  jealousy.  This  situa- 
tion, terrible  in  itself,  is  intei  mingled  with  chorusses, 
which  make  a  part  of  the  piece.  These  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  two  brothers,  who  interrupt  and  congeal 
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the  interest  by  their  mutual  discussions.  The  lyric 
poetry,  which  they  recite,  all  at  the  same  time,  is  su» 
perb  ;  yet  are  they  not  the  less,  whatever  may  be  said 
ofit,  chorusses  of  chamberlains.  The  assembled  people 
alone  possesses  that  independent  digiiiiy  \vh;ch  consti- 
tutes it  an  impartial  spectator  The  chorus  ought  to 
represent  posterity.  If  it  were  animated  by  personal 
affections,  it  would  necessarily  become  ridiculous ; 
for  it  would  be  inconceivable  how  beveral  different  per- 
sons should  say  the  same  thhig  at  the  same  time,  if 
their  voices  were  not  supposed  to  be  the  unerring  in- 
terpreters of  eternal  truths. 

Schiller,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Bride  of  Messina," 
complains,  with  reason,  that  our  modern  usages  no 
longer  possess  those  popular  forms  which  rendered 
them  so  poetical  among  the  ancients. 

"  The  courts  of  justice,"  he  says,  "are  closed;  our 
"  tribunals  are  no  longer  erected  in  the  open  air  before 
"  the  city  gates  ;  written  pleadings  have  taken  piace 
"  of  living  speech ;  the  people  itself,  that  mass,  so 
"  powerful  and  so  conspicuous,  is  hardly  any  thing 
«  more  than  an  abstract  idea,  and  the  diviiiities  of  mor- 

tals  exist  only  in  their  hearts.  A  poet  must  throw 
«  open  the  courts,  replace  the  judges  under  the  can- 
"  opy  of  Heaven,  restore  the  statues  of  the  Gods,  re- 
"  animate  in  short,  those  images  which  have  every 
«  Wiiere  made  way  for  ideas." 

This  desire  of  another  time,  another  country,  is  a 
poetical  sentiment.  The  religious  man  has  need  of 
heaven,  and  the  poet  of  another  earth  ;  but  it  is  ciim- 
cult  to  say  v/hat  relit, ion,  or  what  epoch,  is  represent- 
ed to  us  by  the  "  Bride  of  Messina  it  departs  from 
modern  manners,  without  placing  us  in  the  times  of 
antiquity.  The  poet  has  coi. founded  ail  religions  to- 
gether, and  this  confusion  destroys  the  high  unity  of 
tragedy,  that  oi  an  all-directing  destiny.  The  events 
are  atrocious,  and  yet  the  horror  they  inspire  is  of  a 
tranquil  cast.  The  dialogue  is  as  long,  as  diffuse,  as  if 
it  were  the  business  of  all  to  speak  fine  verses,  and  as 
if  one  lOved,  and  were  jealous,  and  hated  one's  broth- 
erj  and  killed  him,  witnout  ever  departing  from  the 
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sphere  of  Greneral  refiections  and  philosophical  senti- 
ments. 

"  The  Bride  of  Messina"  displays,  nevertheless, 
some  admirable  traces  of  the  fine  genius  of  Schiller. 
Wi'iCn  one  of  the  brothers  has  been  killed  by  the  other, 
who  is  jealous  of  him,  the  dead  body  is  brought  into 
the  mother's  palace  ;  she  is  yet  ignorant  that  she  has 
lost  a  son,  and  it  is  announced  to  her  by  the  chorus 
^vhich  walks  before  the  bier,  in  the  following  words  : 

"  On  all  sides  misery  pervades  our  towns.  She 
"  wanders  silently  around  the  habitations  of  men;  to- 
"  day  she  knocks  at  this  gate,  to-morrow  ai  that  ;  none 

is  spared.  The  sad  and  fatal  messenger  will  sooner 
*'  or  later  pass  over  the  threshold  of  every  living  crea- 

ture.    When  the  leaves  fall  in  their  due  season,  whea 

old  men  descend,  through  weakness,  into  their 
*'  tombs,  nature  peaceably  obeys  her  ancient  laws,  her 

eternal  custom,  and  man  is  .not  aft  ighted  by  it  j  but, 
*^  on  this  earth,  it  is  unforeseen  misfortune  that  is  to 
«  be  dreaded.  Murder  breaks,  with  a  violent  hand; 
"  the  most  sacred  ties,  and  death  comes  to  bear  us 
«  away,  while  flourishing  in  youth,  in  the  Stygian 
«  bark.  When  the  clouds,  heaped  upon  one  another, 
«  cover  the  face  of  heaven  with  mournhig.  when  the 
"  thunder  resounds  in  their  abysses,  all  hearts  acknow- 
«  ledge  the  tremendous  power  of  destiny  :  yet  may 

the  flaming  thunderbolt  fall  from  cioudiess  heights, 
"  and  misfortune  draw  near  like  a  crafty  foe.  in  the 
«  midst  of  our  days  of  festival. 

"  Attach  not  tay  heart,  therefore,  to  those  goods 
«  which  form  the  ornament  of  transitory  life.  If  it  be 
''thy  lot  to  enjoy,  learn  how  to  lose,  and  if  fortune 
«  waits  upon  thee,  think  upon  grief." 

When  the  brother  learns  that  the  object  of  his  love, 
for  which  he  had  slain  his  brother,  is  his  sister,  his 
despair  knows  no  bounds,  and  he  resolves  to  die.  His 
mother  offers  to  pardon  him,  his  siater  entreats  him 
to  .ive;  but  a  se/jtiment  of  envy  mixes  with  liis  re- 
morse, and  renders  him  still  jealous  of  him  t":?.t  is  no 
more. 
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"  My  mother,"  he  says,  "  whea  ilie  same  tomb  shali 
^'  enclose  the  murderer  and  the  victim,  when  the  &ame 
vault  shall  cover  their  mmgled  ashes,  thy  curse  will 
"  be  disarmed  of  its  power.  Thy  tears  will  flow  for 
"  both  sons  alike  :  death  is  a  miighty  mediator  I  She 
"  extinguishes  the  flames  of  wrath,  she  reccnciles 
"  enemies,  and  pity  leans,  like  a  compassionate  sister, 
on  the  urn  which  she  embraces." 

His  mother  again  conjures  him  not  to  abandon  her. 
— No,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  live  with  a  broken  heart. 
*'  I  must  find  joy  again  and  seek  an  union  with  the 
free  spirits  of  air.    Envy  empoisoned  my  youth  ;  yet 
diflst  thou  justly  divide  thy  love  between  us.  Think- 
est  thou  that  I  can  noW  endure  the  advantage  which 
thy  regrets  give  mry  brother  over  me  ?  death  sancti- 
"  fies  us  ;  in  his  undestructible  palace,  that  which  was 
"  mortal  and  defiled,  is  changed  into  a  pure  and  shin- 
ing  crystal ;  the  errors  of  Uiiserable  human  nature 
"  vanish.    My  brother  must  be  superior  to  me  in  thy 
"  heart,  as  necessarily  as  the  stars  are  over  the  earth, 
4^  and  the  ancient  rivalry  which  divided   us  during 
«  life  would  be  born  again  to  devour  me  without  re- 
"  spite.    He  would  bo  beyond  this  world,,  he  would  be 
"  the  cherished,  the  immortal  child  of  thy  remem- 
"  brance." 

The  jealousy  inspired  by  the  dead  is  a  sentiment 
full  of  rehnementand  truth.  Who,  in  short,  can  tri- 
um.ph  over  regret  ?  Will  the  living  ever  equal  the  beauty 
of  that  ceh'Stial  im.age,  which  the  friend  who  is  no 
more  has  left  engraven  on  our  heart  ?  Has  he  not  said 
to  us, — Forget  me  not  ?  Is  he  not  defenceless  ?  where 
does  he  exist  upon  this  earth,  if  not  in  the  sanctuary  of 
our  soul  ?  and  who,  among  the  happy  of  this  world, 
can  ever  unite  himself  to  us  so  intimately  as  bis  mem-- 
anory  ? 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

William  Tell, 


Schiller's  «  Wi!liamTeH"is  clothed  with  those 
lively  and  brilliant  colours  which  transport  the  imag- 
ination into  the  picturesque  regions  that  gave  birth  to 
the  venerable  confederacy  of  the  Rlltli.  In  the  very 
first  verses  we  fancy  ourselves  to  hear  the  horns  of  the 
Alps  resound.  The  clouds  which  intersect  the  moun- 
tains and  hide  the  lov/er  earth  from  that  which  is 
nearer  heaven  ;  the  chamois  hunters  pursuing  their 
active  prey  from  precipice  to  precipice,  the  life,  at 
once  pastoral  and  military,  which  contends  with  na- 
ture and  remains  at  peace  with  men  ;  every  thing  in^ 
spires  an  ariimated  interest  for  Switzerland;  and  the 
unity  of  action,  in  this  tragedy,  consists  in  the  art  of 
making  of  the  nation  itself  a  dramatic  character. 

The  boldness  of  Tell  is  brilliantly  displayed  in  the 
first  act  of  the  piece.  An  unhappy  outlaw,  devoted 
to  death  by  one  of  the  subaltern  tyrants  of  Switzerland, 
endeavours  to  save  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Lake,  where  he  thinks  he  may  find  an  asylum.  The 
storm  is  so  violent  that  no  boatman  dares  risk  the 
passage  to  conduct  him  to  it.  Tell  sees  his  distress^ 
exposes  himself  with  him  to  the  danger  cf  the  waves, 
and  succeeds  in  landing  him  safely  on  the  shore. 
Tell  is  a  stranger  to  the  conspiracy  which  the  inso- 
lence of  Gessier  has  excited.  Stauffacher,  Walther 
Eurst,  and  Arnold  de  Melchtal  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  revolt.  Tell  is  its  hero,  but  not  its  author  ;  he 
does  not  think  about  politics,  and  dreams  of  tyranny 
only  when  it  disturbs  his  tranquil  existence  ;  he  re- 
pels it  with  the  force  of  his  arm  when  he  feels  its. 
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aggression  ;  he  judges,  he  condemns  it  before  his= 
own  tribunal ;  but  he  does  not  conspire. 

Arnold  de  Melchtal,  one  of  the  conspirators,  has 
retreated  to  Walther*s  house,  having  been  obliged  to 
quit  his  father  that  he  might  escape  the  satellites  of 
Gessler  ;  he  is  troubled  at  the  reflection  that  he  has 
left  him  alone  ;  he  asks  anxiously  for  news  of  him, 
•when,  on  a  sudden^  he  learns  that,  to  punish  the  old 
man  ior  his  son's  having  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
judgment  pronounced  against  him,  the  barbarians  have 
deprived  him  of  sight  with  a  red  hot  iron.  What  des- 
pair, what  rage,  can  equal  that  which  he  feels  1  It  be- 
comes necessary  that  be  should  revenge  himself.  If 
he  delivers  his  country,  it  is  to  put  to  death  the  ty- 
rants who  have  blinded  his  father ;  and  when  the  three 
conspirators  bind  themselves  by  a  sclemn  oath  to  die 
or  to  set  free  their  fellow  citizens  from  the  frightful 
yoke  of  Gessler,  Arnold  exclaims, 

"  Oh  my  old  blind  father,  thou  canst  never  behold 

the  day  of  thy  deliverence,  but  our  rallying  shouts 
"  shall  reach  thine  ears.  When  from  Alps  to  Alps 
"  the  blazing  beacons  shall  call  us  to  arms,  thou  shalt 
"  hear  the  citadels  of  tyranny  fall  in  ruins  around  thee^ 

The  natives  of  Switzerland  in  pressing  around  thy 
"  cabin,  shall  make  their  transports  of  joy  re-echo  in 
"  thine  ears,  and  the  beams  of  that  day  of  festival  shall 

penetrate  even  through  the  darkness  that  encom- 
"  passes  thee.'' 

The  third  act  is  filled  by  the  principal  action,  both 
of  the  real  history,  and  of  the  drama.  Gessler  has 
had  a  hat  raised  on  a  spear's  head  in  the  middle  of  the 
public  square,  with  an  order  that  all  the  country  peo« 
pie  shall  pay  it  salutation.  Tell  passts  before  this  hat 
witiiout  conforming  to  the  will  of  the  Austrian  gover- 
nor; but  it  is  only  from  inadvertence  that  he  has  not 
submitted  to  it,  foi  it  was  not  in  the  character  of  Tell, 
at  least  in  that  which  Schiller  has  assigned  him,  to 
manifest  an^  political  opinion  :  wild  and  independent 
as  the  deer  of  the  mountains,  he  lived  free,  but  did 
not  enquire  into  tlie  right  by  which  he  did  so.  At  the 
Bioment  of  Teii's  being  charged  with  his  neglect  of 
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the  salutation,  Gessler  arrives,  bearing  a  hawk  on  his 
wrist  :  this  sinj^Ie  circumstance  stamps  the  picture, 
and  transports  us  into  the  middle  ages.  The  terrible 
power  of  Gessler  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sim- 
ple manners  of  the  Swiss,  and  one  is  astonished  at  this 
tyranny  exercised  in  the  open  air,  with  the  hills  and 
vallies  for  its  solitary  witnesses. 

Teirs  disobedience  is  related  to  Gessler,  and  Tell 
excuses  himself  by  affirming  that  it  was  unintentionally 
and  through  ignorance  that  he  did  not  perform  the  en- 
joined act  of  salutation.  Gessler,  still  irritated,  says 
to  him,  after  some  moments  of  silence,  "  Tell,  they 
"  inform  me  that  thou  art  a  master  in  the  art  of  shoot- 
"  ing  with  the  crossbow,  and  that  thy  bolt  never  failed 
"  to  hit  its  mark."  The  son  of  Tell,  twelve  years  of 
age,  proud  of  his  father's  skill,  exclaims,  "  This,  sir, 
"  is  true ;  he  can  cleave  an  apple  on  the  tree  at  a  hun- 
"  dred  paces  distant."  "  Is  that  thy  child  ?'*  asks 
Gessler :  "  Yes,  sir,"  replies  Tell.  (Gessler) — Hast 
«  thou  any  more  children  ?"  (Tell) — Two  boys,  sir," 
(Gessler)  Which  of  the  two  is  most  dear  to  thee  ?" 
(Tell) — "  They  are  both  of  them  my  children."  (Gess- 
ler)— Well—since  thou  canst  cleave  an  apple  on  the 
*'  tree,  a  hundred  paces  distant,  display  thy  talent  be- 
"  fore  me ;  take  thy  crossbow,  which  is  now  in  thy 
"  hand,  and  prepare  to  shoot  at  an  apple  on  the  head 
"  of  thy  son;  but,  I  advise  thee,  look  to  it  well,  for  if 
"  thou  dost  neither  hit  the  apple  nor  thy  son,  thou 
"  diest."    (  I'ell) — Sir,  what  horrible  action  is  this 

that  you  coHimand  me  ?  Who  !  I,  let  fly  an  arrow 
"  against  my  child  ?  No,  no,  you  do  not  intend  it.  God 
«  preserve  you  from  it !  It  is  not  in  seriousness,  sir, 
"  that  you  require  this  of  a  father."  (Gessler)  "  Thou 
"  shalt  shoot  at  the  apple  on  the  head  of  thy  son — I  re- 
"  quire  it,  and  I  will  have  it  so."  (Tell)  "  I  aim  at 
"  the  cherished  head  of  my  child  ?  Ah  1  rather  die  !" 
(Gessler) — Thou  shalt  shoot,  or  perish  instantly,  and 
*'  thy  son  with  thee."    (Tell)  "  1  become  the  murderer 

of  my  boy  I  Sir,  you  have  no  children — you  know 
«  not  what  is  in  the  heart  of  a  father."  (Gessler) 

Ahj  Tell  1  thou  art  become  wise  on  a  sudden ;  they 
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"  told  rae  thou  wert  a  dreamer,  one  who  loves  the 
"  marvellous — Well,  I  give  thee  the  opportunity ; 
"  make  trial  of  this  daring  exploit,  which  is  truly  wor- 
«  thy  of  thee/* 

All  who  surround  Gessler  have  compassion  on  Tell, 
and  endeavour  to  soften  the  barbarian  who  has  thus 
condemned  him  to  the  most  frightful  of  punishments ; 
the  old  man,  the  child's  grandfather,  throws  himself 
at  Gessler's  feet ;  the  child  who  is  to  have  the  apple 
placed  on  his  head,  raises  him  and  says,  "  Kneel  not 
"  before  that  man  ;  let  them  only  tell  me  where  to 
"  stand  :  I  fear  not  for  myself ;  my  father  reaches  tliC 
"  bird  on  the  wing,  his  art  wiil  not  fail  him  when  his 
"  child's  heart  is  at  hazard."  StaufPacher  advances, 
and  says,  "  Sir,  does  not  the  innocence  of  this  child 
"  move  you  (Gessler)  "  Bind  him  to  that  linden 
«  tree."  (The  Chila)  "  Wherefore  bind  me  ?  Leave 
"  me  free,  and  I  will  hold  myself  as  still  as  a  lamb^ 
"  but  if  they  try  to  chain  me,  I  wiil  struggle  violently." 
Rodolph,  Gessler's  squire,  says  to  the  child,  "  Con- 
"  senc  at  least  to  let  them  bind  your  eyes."  "  No," 
replies  the  boy,  "  no ;  do  you  imagine  that  I  fear  the 
"  arrow  which  is  about  to  part  from  my  father's  hand  ? 
"  I  shall  not  even  wink  at  its  approach.  Come  on,  my 
"  father,  shew  how  well  you  can  draw  the  bow  ;  they 
"  do  not  believe  it,  and  Ratter  themseives  with  our  de- 
«  struction.  Weil — frustrate  then  their  evil  hope  ;  let 
«  the  arrow  fly,  and  let  it  reach  its  mark.—  Come  on  i" 

The  child  places  himself  beneath  the  linden  tree, 
and  the  apple  is  put  upon  his  head  ;  then  the  Swiss 
again  press  around  Gessler,  to  obtain  the  pardon  of 
Tell.''  Didst  thou  imagine,"  says  Gessler,  addressing 
himself  to  Tell,  "  didst  thou  imagine  that  thou. 
"  couidst  with  impunity  practise  the  use  of  murderous 
"  v.'eapons  ?  They  are  dangerous,  even  for  the  bearer 
fi'  aiso  ;  this  insolent  right  of  going  armed  which  ihe 
f  peasants  arrogate  to  themseives,  ofiends  the  master 
«  cf  these  regions  :  he  who  commands,  alone  ought  to 
"  be  armed.  Y-^u  who  rejoice  so  much  in  your  bow 
«  and  arrov.'s,  know  that  it  is  for  me  to  give  you  a  mark 
«  at  which  to  direct  ihem."— M^ke  way,"  cries  Tell, 
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"  make  way  !" — All  the  spectators  shudder.  He  tries 
to  bend  his  bow,  his  strength  fails  him;  a  mist  over- 
shadows his  eyes;  he  entreats  Gessler  to  grant  him 
death.  Gessler  is  inflexible,  'reil  hesitates  yet  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  state  of  frightful  anxiety,  some- 
times looking  at  Gessler,  sometimes  towards  Heaven, 
then  on  a  sudden,  he  draws  a  second  arrow  out  of  his 
quiver,  and  places  it  in  his  girdle.  He  bends  forward,  as 
if  to  follow  the  arrow  which  he  sends  forth  ;  it  nies — the 
people  oy,  "  May  the  child  live  i"  The  child  darts 
into  his  father's  arms,  and  says,  My  father,  here  is 
"  the  apple  which  thine  arrow  hath  cleft  ;  I  well  knew 
"  that  it  would  not  hurt  me.'*  The  father  falls  sense- 
less to  the  earth  with  the  child  in  his  arms.  His  com- 
panions raise  and  congratulate  him.  Gessler  draws 
near  and  asks  him  with  w^hat  design  he  had  prepared  a 
second  shaft.  Tell  refuses  to  inform  liim.  Gessler 
insists.  Tcii  asks  a  protection  for  his  life  if  he  shall 
ansvvcr  truly;  Gessler  grants  it.  Tell  then,  looking 
at  him  wdth  the  eye  of  vengeance,  says  to  him,  "  I 

would  have  shot  this  arrow  at  thee,  if  the  first  had  hit 
"  my  son  ;  and,  believe  me,  this  would  not  nave  fail- 
"  ed."  Gessler,  furious  at  these  words,  orders  Tell 
to  be  thrown  into  prison. 

This  scene  possesses,  as  may  be  seen,  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  an  historical  event  related  in  an  ancient 
chronicle. 

William  Tell  is  not  represented  as  a  tragic  hero  ; 
he  Ciid  not  think  of  braving  Gessler  ;  he  resembles,  in 
all  things,  what  the  peasants  of  Switzerland  generally 
are  found  to  be,  calm  in  their  habits,  lovers  of  repose, 
but  terrible  whenever  those  feelings  are  excited  in 
their  souls,  which  slumber  in  the  retirement  of  a  coun- 
try life.  We  are  siili  shewn,  near  AltoVf,  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Uri,  a  stone  statue  of  coarse  workmanship, 
representing  Tell  and  his  son  after  the  apple  has  been 
pierced.  The  father  holds  his  son  by  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  presses  the  bow  to  his  heart,  as  if  to 
thank  it  for  having  served  him  so  well 

Tell  is  put  in  chains  into  the  same  boat  in  which  Gess- 
ler passes  the  Lake  of  Lucerrc  ;  the  storm  bui  s'.s  dur- 
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in^  the  passage  ;  the  barbarian  is  struck  with  fear,  and 
asks  his  victim  to  succour  him  :  Tell's  chains  are  un- 
bound; he  guides  the  bark  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
stormy  and,  as  he  draws  near  the  rocks,  leaps  swiftly 
on  the  craggy  sh-ire.  The  recital  of  this  event  begins 
the  fourth  act.  Hardly  has  he  reached  his  home,  when 
Tell  is  informed  that  he  must  not  expect  to  live  there 
in  peace  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  then  takes 
the  resolution  of  putung  Gessier  to  death.  His  end 
is  not  to  free  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  he 
scarcely  knows  whether  Austria  ought,  or  oue:ht  not, 
to  govern  Switzerland  ;  he  knows,  however,  that  man 
has  been  unjust  to  man  ;  he  knows  that  a  father  has 
been  compelled  to  shoot  an  arrow  near  the  heart  of  his 
child,  and  he  thinks  thst  the  author  of  such  a  ciime 
deserves  to  die. 

I  His  soliloquy  is  extremely  fine  :  he  shudders  at  the 
murder,  and  yet  has  no  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of  his 
resolution.  He  compares  the  innocent  purposes  for 
which  he  has  hitherto  employed  his  arrow  at  the  chase 
and  in  sport,  with  the  terrible  action  that  he  is  about 
to  commit  :  he  sits  on  a  stone  bench  to  wait  at  the  turn 
ef  a  road  for  Gessier,  v/ho  is  about  to  pass  by  ;  "  Here,"" 
says  he,  "  does  the  pilgrim  rest,  and  continues  his 
"  journey  after  a  short  repose  ;  the  pious  monk,  on 
"  his  way  to  perform  a  holy  mission  ;  the  merchant,  who 
"  comes  from  distant  countries,  and  takes  this  road  to 
"  conduct  him  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  world  :  all 
"  pursue  their  road  to  the  accompiishment  of  the  bu- 
"  siness  that  concerns  them,  and  my  business  is  mur- 
**  der  I  Heretofore  the  father  never  returned  to  his 
"  home  without  gladdening  his  children,  by  bringing  to 
them  some  Alpine  flowers,  a  rare  bird,  or  a  precious 
"fossil,  such  as  are  found  upon  the  mountains;  and 
"  now  is  the  same  father  seated  on  a  rock,  while 
"  thoughts  of  death  occupy  his  soul ;  he  seeks  the 
"  life  of  his  enemy,  but  seeks  it  for  you,  my  children, 
"  to  protect  you,  to  defend  you  :  it  is  to  save  your  days 
"  and  your  sweet  innocence,  that  he  cTrawshis  avenging 
«  bow." 
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Shortly  afterwards,  Gessler  is  perceived  from  a  dis- 
tance desceiKiing  the  mountain.  An  unhappy  woman, 
whose  husband  is  lang-uishing  in  one  of  his  prisons, 
throws  herself  at  his  feet,  and  conjures  him  to  grant 
her  his  liberation  ;  he  conte'-s^ns  and  repulses  her  ;  she 
still  insists  ;  she  seizes  iiis  horse's  bridle,  and  demands 
of  him  either  to  tramp. e  her  underfoot,  or  to  restore 
to  her  him  she  loves.  Gessler,  indignant  at  her  com- 
plaints, reproaches  himself  for  having  yet  indulged 
-the  people  of  Switzerland  v/ith  too  great  a  poruon  cf 
liberty.  "  I  will  break,"  he  says,  "  their  obstinate  re- 
"  sistance  ;  I  will  curb  their  audacious  spirit  of  inde- 
«  pendence,!  will  promulgate  a  new  lavv'  in  the  country  ; 

I  will"   As  he  pionounces  this  word  the  mor- 

tal shaft  reaches  him  ;  he  falls,  exclaiming,  «  It  is  the 
"  arrow  of  Tell"  Thou  mayest  weil  recollect  it," 
cries  Te.l  from  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  acclamations 
of  the  people  are  soon  heard,  and  the  deliverers  of 
Switzerland  accomplish  the  row  they  had  made,  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  yoke  of  Austria. 

It  seems  that  the  piece  should  naturally  end  here,  as 
that  of  Mary  btuart  at  her  death  ;  bui,  in  eacii,  Schil- 
ler has  added  a  sort  of  appendix  or  explanation,  which 
can  be  no  more  listened  to  after  the  principal  catasii  o- 
phe  is  t:  rniinated.  Ll  zabetn  reappears  after  Mary's 
execution  ;  we  are  made  to  witiiess  lier  giicf  and  vex- 
ation at  nearirjg  tnat  Leicester  has  taken  his  departure 
foi  France.  Tnis  pjctical  justice  ought  to  have  been 
supposed  aiid  not  repieseiited  ;  tne  tspecator  carii.ot 
bear  tne  signt  ot  Eizdbeth,  after  witr  ^ssing  the  last 
rnouients  of  Mary.  lu  tne  fifti;  act  of  W niam  Teii," 
Jonn  the  Parricuie,  v/ho  assas^incited  his  uncle  A.bert, 
because  he  refuscl  him  his  biith-right,  comes  dis- 
guised as  a  monk,  to  ciemantl  an  asyium  of  Teii,  he 
pe  suades  liiinseif  that  their  acta  are  similar,  and  1  ell 
repuises  hirn  with  norror,  siiev.ing  him  how  different 
were  their  motives.  Tne  put.irig  these  two  charac- 
ters in  opposition  to  eacn  other,  is  a  just  and  ingeni..us 
idea  ;  yet  this  contrast,  bo  p. easing  in  tne  closet,  does 
not  ans  .ver  on  the  stage.  Genius  is  of  vci  y  littie  im- 
portance in  dramatic  effects :  it  is  necessary  Lr  the 
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purpose  of  preparinf^  them,  but  if  it  were  also  requir- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  feeiing  them,  this  is  a  task  to 
which  even  the  most  refined  audience  would  be  found 
unequal. 

Oil  the  stac^e,  the  additional  act  of  John  the  Parri- 
cide is  suppressed,  and  the  curtain  faiis  at  the  moment 
when  Gessler's  heart  is  pierced  by  the  arrow.  A 
short  time  after  the  first  representation  of  "  William 
"  Teii,"  the  fatal  shaft  struck  also  the  worthy  author 
of  this  noble  performance.  Gessier  perished  at  the 
iTionieiit  wi-en  he  was  occupied  by  the  most  barbarous 
intentions.  The  soul  of  Schiller  was  filled  with  gener- 
ous icit  as.  These  two  states  of  mir.d,  so  contrary  to 
eacis  other,  were  eqi  ally  interrupted  by  death,  the 
common  enemy  of  ail  human  projects. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

<^oetz  of  Bcrlichingen^  and  the  Coimt  of  Egmont. 


The  dramatic  career  of  Goethe  mav  be  considered 
in  two  different  lig-hts.  The  pieces  be  designed  for 
representation  have  much  grace  and  facility,  but  no- 
thing more.  In  those  of  his  dramatic  works,  on  the 
contrary,  \yhich  it  is  very  difficult  to  perform,  we  dis- 
cover extraordinary  talent.  The  genius  of  Goethe 
cannot  bound  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  theatre  ;  and, 
endeavouring  to  subject  itself  to  them,  it  loses  a  por- 
tion of  originality,  and  does  not  entirely  recover  it  till 
again  at  liberty  to  mix  all  styles  togetner  as  it  chooses. 
No  art,  whatever  it  be,  can  exist  vvithout  certai:i  lim- 
its ;  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  are  subject  to 
their  own  peculiar  laws,  and  in  like  manner  the  dra- 
matic art  produces  its  effect' only  under  certain  condi- 
tions ;  conditions  which  somiCtimes  restrain  both 
thought  and  feeling  ;  and  yet  the  iniiuence  of  the  the- 
atre is  so  great  upon  the  assembled  audience,  that  one 
is  not  justified  in  refu>ipg  to  employ  the  power  it  pos- 
sesses, by  the  prcLCxt  tnat  it  exacts  sacrifices  which 
the  imagination  left  to  itself  would  not  require.  As 
chere  is  no  metropolis  in  Germany  to  collect  together 
-all  that  IS  necessary  to  form  a  good  theatre,  dramatic 
works  are  much  oftener  read  than  performed :  and 
thence  it  follows  that  authors  compose  their  dramas 
with  a  viev/  to  the  effect  in  reading,  not  in  acting. 

Goethe  is  almost  always  making  new  experiments 
in  literature,  Wnen  the  German  taste  appears  to  nim 
to  lean  towanls  an  excess  in  any  respect,  he  immeai- 
ately  endeavours  to  give  it  an  opposite  direction.  He 
may  be  said  to  govern  the  understandings  of  liis  con- 
temporaries, as  an  empire  of  his  own,,  and  his  works 
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pay  be  called  decrees,  by  turns  authorizing  or  banish- 
ing the  abuses  of  art. 

Goethe  was  tired  of  the  imitation  of  French  pieces 
m  Germany,  and  with  reason  ;  for  even  a  Frenchman 
might  be  equally  tired  of  it.  He  therefore  composed 
an  historical  tragedy,  in  the  manner  of  Shakspeare, 
Goetz  of  Berlichin,^en.  This  piece  was  not  destined 
for  the  stage  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  capable  of  reprc- 
sentation,  as  are  ail  those  of  Shakspeare  of  the  same 
description.  Goethe  has  chosen  the  same  historical 
epoch  as  Schiller  in  his  play  of  the  Robbers  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  presenting  a  man  who  has  set  himself  free 
from  all  the  ties  of  moral  and  social  order,  he  has 
painted  an  old  knight,  under  the  reign  of  Maximilian, 
still  defending  the  chivalrous  manners  and  the  feudal 
condition  of  the  nobility,  which  gave  so  high  an  as- 
cendant to  their  personal  valour. 

Goetz  of  Berlichingen  was  surnamed  "  the  iron- 
ic handed."  because  having  lost  his  right  hand  in  war, 
he  had  one  made  for  him  with  springs,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  held  and  managed  his  lance  with  dexterity  : 
he  vv^as  a  knight  renowned  in  his  time  for  courage  and 
loy  dty.  This  model  is  happily  chosen  to  represent 
what  was  the  independence  of  the  nobles  before  the 
authority  of  the  government  became  coercive  on  all 
men.  In  the  middle  ages,  every  castle  was  a  fortress, 
every  nobiea  sovereign.  The  e^Rtablishment  >  f  stand- 
ing armies,  and  the  invention  jf  artillery,  effected  a 
total  change  in  social  order ;  a  sort  of  abstract  power 
was  introduced  under  the  name  of  the  state  or  the  na- 
tion ;  but  individuals  lost,  by  degrees,  all  their  import- 
ance. A  character  like  that  of  Goetz  must  have  suf- 
fered from  this  change  whenever  it  took  place. 

The  military  spirit  has  always  been  of  a  luder  cast 
in  Germany  than  any  where  else,  and  it  is  there  that  we 
might  figure  to  ourselves,  as  real,  those  men  of  iron 
whose  images  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  arsenals  of  the 
empire.  Yet  the  simplicity  of  chivalrous  manners  is 
painted  in  Goethe's  tragedy  with  many  charms.  This 
aged  Goetz,  liviijgin  the  midst  of  battles,  sleeping  in 
his  armour,  continually  on  horseback?  laeyer  resting- 
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except  when  besieged,  employing  all  his  resources  for 
war;  contemplating  nothing  besides  ;  this  aged  Goetz, 
I  say,  gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  the  interest  and  ac- 
tivity which  human  life  possessed  in  those  ages.  His 
-virtues,  as  well  as  his  defects,  are  strongly  marked  ; 
nothing  is  more  generous  than  his  regard  for  Weis- 
lingen,  once  his  friend,  then  his  adversary,  and  often 
engaged  even  in  acts  of  treason  against  him.  The 
sensibility  shewn  by  an  intrepid  warrior,  awakens  the 
soul  in  an  entirely  new  raramer ;  we  have  tim.e  to  love 
in  our  inactive  state  of  existence  ;  but  these  lightnings 
of  passion  which  enable  us  to  read  in  the  bottom  of 
the  heart  through  the  medium  of  a  stormy  existence 
cause  a  sentiment  of  profound  emotion.  We  are  so 
afraid  of  meeting  with  affectation  in  the  noblest  gift  of 
heaven,  sensibility,  that  we  sometimes  prefer  in  the 
expression  of  it  ev'en  rudeness  itself  as  the  pledge  of 
sincerity. 

The  wife  of  Goetz  presents  herself  to  the  imagina- 
tion like  an  old  portrait  of  the  Flemish  school,  in  which 
the  dress,  the  look,  the  very  tranquility  of  the  atti- 
tude, announce  a  woman  submitted  to  the  will  of  her 
husb?.nd,  knowing  him  only,  admiring  him  only,  and 
believing  herself  destined  to  serve  him,  as  he  is  to  de- 
fend her.  By  way  of  contrast  to  this  most  excellent 
woman,  we  have  a  creature  altogether  perverse,  Ade- 
laide, who  seduces  Weislingen,  and  makes  him  fail  iu 
the  promise  he  had  given  to  his  friend  ;  she  marries, 
and  soon  after  proves  faithless  to  him.  She  renders 
herself  passionately  beloved  by  her  page,  and  bewil- 
ders the  imagination  of  this  unhappy  young  man  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  prevail  upon  him  to  give  a  poison- 
ed cup  to  his  master  These  features  are  strong,  but 
perhaps  it  is  true  that  when  the  manners  of  a  nation 
are  generally  very  pure,  the  woman  who  estranges 
herself  from  them  soon  becomes  entirely  corrupted ; 
the  desire  of  pleasing  is  in  our  days  no  more  than  a 
tie  of  affection  and  kindness  ;  but  in  the  strict  domestic 
life  of  a  former  age,  it  was  an  error  capable  of  involv- 
ing all  others  in  its  consequences.    This  guilty  Adc- 
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laide  gives  occasion  to  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  the 
play,  the  sittine^  of  the  secret  tribunal. 

Pvlysterioiis  judges,  unknown  to  one  another,  al= 
•%vays  masked,  and  meeting  at  night,  punished  in  si- 
lence, and  only  engraved  on  the  poniard  which  they 
plunged  into  the  bosom  of  the  culprit  this  terrible 
motto  :  The  Secret  Tribunal.  They  acquainted 
the  condemned  person  with  his  sentence  by  having  it 
cried  three  times  under  his  window.  Woe,  woe,  woe  I 
Thus  was  the  unfortunate  man  given  to  know  that, 
every  v/here,  in  the  stranger,  in  the  fellow  citizen,  in 
the  kinsman  even,  he  might  find  his  murderer.  In 
the  crowd,  and  in  solitude,  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
country,  all  places  v/ere  filled  by  the  invisible  pres- 
ence of  that  armed  conscience  which  persecuted  the 
guilty.  One  may  conceive  how  necessary  this  terri- 
ble institution  might  have  been,  at  a  time  when  every 
man  was  powerful  against  all  men,  instead  of  all  be- 
ing invested  with  the  power  which  tiiey  ought  to  pos- 
sess over  each  individual.  It  was  necessary  that  jus- 
tice should  surprize  the  criminal  before  he  was  able  to 
defend  himself;  but  this  punishment  which  hovered  in 
the  air  like  an  avenging  shade,  this  mortal  sentence 
■which  might  be  harboured  even  in  the  bosom  of  a 
friend,  inspired  an  invincible  terror. 

There  is  another  fine  situation, — that  in  which 
Goetz,  in  order  to  defend  himself  in  his  castle,  com- 
mands the  lead  to  be  stripped  from  the  windows  to 
melt  into  bails.  There  is  in  this  character  a  contempt 
of  futurity,  and  an  intenseness  of  strength  at  the 
present  moment  that  are  altogether  adnnirabie.  At 
last  Goeiz  beholds  all  his  companions  in  arms  perish  ; 
he  remains  wounded,  a  prisoner,  and  having  only  his 
-wife  and  sister  left  by  his  side.  He  is  surrounded  by 
v/omen  alone,  he  who  desired  to  live  among  rnen, 
among  men  of  unconquerable  spirits,  that  he  might 
exert  wiih  them  tne  force  of  his  character  and  the 
strength  of  his  arm.  He  thinks  on  the  name  that  he 
must  leave  behind  him  ;  he  reflects,  now  that  he  is 
about  to  die.  He  asks  to  behold  the  sun  once  more^ 
he  thinks  on  God,  who  never  before  occupied  his 
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liioiights,  but  of  whose  existence  he  never  doubted, 
and  dies  with  gloomy  courage,  regretting  his  vrarlikii 
pleasures  more  than  life  itself. 

This  play  is  much  liked  in  Germany  ;  the  national 
manners  and  customs  of  times  of  old,  are  faithfully 
represented  by  it,  and  whatever  touches  on  ancient 
chivalry  moves  the  hearts  of  the  Germans.  ^  Goethe, 
the  most  careless  of  all  men,  because  he  is  sure  of 
leading  the  taste  of  his  audience,  did  not  give  himself 
the  trouble  even  of  putting  his  play  into  verse  ;  it  is 
the  sketch  of  a  great  picture,  but  hardly  enough  fin- 
ished even  as  a  sketch.    One  perceives  in  the  writer 
so  great  an  impatience  of  all  that  can  be  thought  to 
bear  a  resemblance  to  affectation,  that  he  disdains 
even  the  art  that  is  necessary  to  give  a  durable  form  lo 
his  compositions.    There  are  marks  of  genius  scatter- 
ed here  and  there  through  his  drama,  like  the  touches 
of  Michael  Angelo's  pencil  ;  but  it  is  a  work  defec- 
tive, or  mther  which  makes  us  feel  the  want  of  many 
things.    The  reign  of  Maximilian,  during  which  the 
principal  event  is  supposed  to  pass,  is  not  sufficiently 
ii:iarked.    In  short,  we  may  venture  to  censure  the 
author  for  not  having  enough  exercised  his  imagina- 
tion in  the  form  and  language  of  the  piece.    It  is  true 
that  he  has  intentionally  and  systematically  abstained 
from  indulging  it ;  he  wished  the  drama  to  be  tiie  ac- 
tion itself ;  forgetting  that  the  charm  of  the  ideal  is 
that  which  ought  to  preside  over  all  things  in  dramatic 
works.     The  characters  of  tragedies  are  always  in 
danger  of  being  either  common  or  factitious,  and  it  is 
incumbent  on  genius  to  preserve  them  equally  from 
each  extreme.  Shakspeare,  in  his  historical  pieces,  nev- 
er ceases  to  be  a  poet,  nor  Racine  to  observe  with  ex- 
actness the  manners  of  the  Hebrews  in  his  lyrical  trag- 
edy of  Athaiie.     The  dramatic  talent  can  dispense 
neither  with  na.ture  nor  with  art;  art  is  totally  distinct 
from  artifice,  it  is  a  perfectly  true  and  spontaneous  in- 
spiration, which  spreads  an  universal  harmony  over 
particular  circumstances,  and  the  dignity  of  lasting 
remembrances  over  fleeting  moments. 
VOL.  I.  B  b  2 
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The  Count  of  Egmont,"  appears  to  me  the  finest 
of  Goethe's  tragedies  ;  he  wrote  it,  I  believe,  at  the 
same  time,  when  he  composed  Werter  ;  the  same 
■warmth  of  soul  is  alike  perceptible  in  both.  The 
play  begins  at  the  moment  when  Philip  II.  weary  of 
the  mild  government  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  sends  the  Duke  of  Aiva  to  supply 
her  place.  The  king  is  troubled  by  the  popularity 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Count  of  Egmont 
have  acquired ;  he  suspects  them  of  secretly  favour- 
ing the  partizans  of  the  reformation.  Every  thing  is 
brought  together  that  can  furnish  the  most  attractive 
idea  of  the  Count  of  Egmont ;  he  is  seen  adored  by 
the  soldiers  at  the  head  of  whom  he  has  borne  away 
so  many  victories.  The  Spanish  princess  trusts  his 
fidelity,  even  though  she  knows  how  much  he  cen- 
sures the  severity  *hat  has  been  empioyed  against  the 
Protestants.  The  citizens  of  Brussels  look  on  him 
as  the  defender  of  their  liberties  before  the  throne; 
and  to  complete  the  picture,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whose  profound  policy  and  silent  wisdom  are  so  well 
known  in  history  sets  off  still  more  the  generous  im- 
prudence of  Egmont,  in  vainly  entreating  him  to  de- 
]>art  with  himself  before  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  The  prince  of  Orange  is  a  wise  and  noble 
character;  an  heroic  but  inconsiderate  self-devotion 
can  alone  resist  his  counsels.  The  Count  of  Egmont 
resolves  not  to  abandon  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  ; 
he  trusts  hmiself  to  his  fate,  because  his  victories 
have  tau,^ht  him  to  reckon  upon  the  favours  of  fortune, 
and  he  always  preserves  in  public  business  the  same 
qualities  that  iiave  thrown  so  much  brilliancy  over  his 
iiiiiitary  character.  These  noble  and  dangerous  qual- 
ities interest  us  in  his  destiny  ;  we  feel  on  his  account, 
fears  which  his  intrepid  soul  never  allowed  him  to  ex- 
perience for  himself;  the  general  effect  of  his  charac- 
ter is  displayed  with  great  art  in  the  impression  which 
it  is  made  to  produce  on  all  the  different  persons  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded.  It  is  easy  to  trace  a  lively 
portrait  of  the  hero  of  a  piece  ;  it  requires  more  tal- 
ent to  make  him  act  and  speak  conformably  to  this 
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portrait,  and  more  still  to  make  him  known  by  the 
admiration  that  he  inspires  in  the  soldiers,  the  peo- 
ple, the  great  nobility,  in  all  that  bear  any  relation 
to  him. 

The  Count  of  Egmont  is  in  love  with  a  yonng 
girl,  Clara,  born  in  the  class  of  citizens  at  Brussels  ; 
he  goes  to  visii  her  in  her  obscure  retreat.  This  love 
has  a  larger  place  in  the  heart  of  the  young  girl  than 
in  his  own ;  the  imagination  of  Clara  is  entirely  sub- 
dued by  the  lustre  of  the  Count  of  Egmont,  by  the 
dazzling  impression  of  his  heroic  valour  and  brilliant 
reputation.  There  are  goodness  and  gentleness  in 
the  love  of  Egmont ;  in  the  society  of  this  young  per- 
son he  finds  repose  from  trouble  and  solitude.  "  They 
"  speak  to  you"  he  says,  "  of  this  Egmont,  silent, 
"  severe,  authoritative  ;  who  is  made  to  struggle  with 
"  events  and  with  mankind  ;  but  he  who  is  simple, 
"  loving,  confiding,  happy,  that  Egmont,  Ciara,  is 
"  thine  "  The  love  of  Egmont  for  Clara  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  hiterest  of  the  piece ;  but  when 
misfortune  is  joined  to  it,  this  sentiment  which  before 
appeared  only  in  the  distance,  acquires  an  admirable 
strength. 

The  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Duke  of  Alva 
at  their  head  being  made  known,  the  ter^  or  spread  by 
that  gloomy  nation  amongst  the  joyous  people  of 
Brussels  is  described  in  a  superior  manner. — -At  the 
approach  of  a  violent  storm,  men  retire  to  theii  hous- 
es, animals  tremble,  birds  take  a  low  flight,  and  seem 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  earth — ail  nature  seems  to 
prepare  itself  to  meet  the  scourge  which  threatens  it 
— thus  terror  possessed  the  n  inds  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Flanders.  The  Duke  of  Alva  is  not  wil- 
ling to  have  the  Count  of  Egmont  arrested  in  the  streets 
of  Brussels,  he  fears  an  insurrection  of  the  people, 
and  wishes  if  possible  to  draw  his  victim  to  his  own 
palace,  which  commands  the  city,  and  adjoins  the  cita- 
del. He  employs  his  own  son,  young  Ferdinand,  to 
prevail  on  the  man  he  wishes  to  ruin,  to  enter  his 
abode.  Ferdinand  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
hero  of  Flinders,  he  has  no  suspicion  of  the  horrid 
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designs  of  his  father,  and  displays  a  warmth  and  ardour 
of  character  which  persuades  the  Count  of  Egmont 
that  the  father  of  such  a  son,  cannot  be  his  enemy, 
Ef^mont  consents  to  accompany  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Alva  ;  that  perfidious  and  faithful  representative  of 
Philip  II.  expects  him  with  an  impatience  which  makes 
one  shudder  :  he  places  himself  at  the  window,  and  per- 
ceives him  at  a  distance  mounted  on  a  superb  horse, 
which  he  had  taken  in  one  of  his  victorious  battles  : 
the  Duke  of  Alva  feels  a  cruel  and  increasin.^  joy  at 
every  step  which  Egmont  makes  towards  his  palace  ; 
— when  the  horse  stops,  he  is  agitated — his  guilty  heart 
pants  to  effect  his  criminal  purpose,  and  when  Eg- 
mont enters  the  court  he  cries ;  "  one  foot  is  in  the 
tomb,  another  step  !  the  grated  entrance  closes  on 
"  him,  and  now  he  is  mine  !" — the  Count  of  Egmont 
having  entered,  the  Duke  discourses  v/ithhim  for  some 
time  on  the  government  of  ti'.e  Low  Countries,  and  on 
the  necessity  of  employing  rigour  to  restrain  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  opinions  ;  he  has  no  longer  any  in- 
terest in  deceiving  Egmont,  and  yet  he  feels  a  pleas- 
ure in  the  success  of  his  craftiness,  and  wishes  still  to 
enjoy  it  a  few  moments  : — at  length  he  rouses  the 
generous  soul  of  Egmont,  and  irritates  him  by  disput- 
ation in  order  to  draw  from  him  some  violent  expres- 
sions : — he  affects  to  be  provoked  by  them,  and  per- 
forms, as  by  a  sudden  impulse,  what  he  had  calculated 
on  and  determined  to  do  long  before.  Why  so  many 
precautions  with  a  man  who  is  already  in  his  power, 
and  whom  he  has  determined  to  deprive,  in  a  few 
hours,  of  existence  ? — It  is  because  the  political  assas- 
sin always  retains  a  confused  desire  of  justifying  him- 
self, even  in  the  eyes  of  his  victim — he  wishes  to  say 
something  in  his  excuse  even  when  all  he  can  ahege 
persuades  neither  himself  nor  any  other  person.  Per- 
haps no  man  is  capable  of  entering  on  a  criminal  act 
without  some  subterfuge,  and  therefore  the  true  mo- 
rality of  dramatic  works  consists  not  in  poetical  justice 
which  the  author  dispenses  as  he  tinnks  fit,  and  of 
which  history  so  often  shews  i;s  the  fallacy,,  but  in  the 
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art  of  painting  vice  and  virtue  in  such  colours  as  to  in- 
spire us  with  hatred  to  the  one  and  love  to  the  other. 

The  report  of  tiie  Count  of  Egmont's  arrest  was 
scarcely  spread  through  Brussels  before  it  is  knov»-n 
that  he  must  perish.  No  one  expects  that  justice  will 
be  heard,  his  terrified  adherents  ventured  not  a  w^ord 
in  nis  defence,  and  suspicion  soon  separates  those 
whom  the  same  intei  est  had  before  united.  An  ap- 
parei;t  sub'idssion  arises  from  the  terror  which  every 
individuai  feeis  and  inspires  in  his  turn,  and  the  panic 
which  pervades  them  all,  that  popular  cowardice 
which  so  quickly  succeeds  a  state  of  unusual  exalta.- 
tion,  is  in  this  part  of  the  work  most  admirably  des- 
cribed.— Clara  aione,  that  timid  girl  vvho  scarcely  ever 
ventured  to  leave  her  own  abode,  appears  in  the  pub- 
lic square  at  Brussels,  reassembles  by  her  cries  the 
citizens  who  had  dispersed,  recalls  to  their  recollec- 
tion the  enthusiasm  which  the  name  of  Egmont  had 
inspired,  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  die  for  him — all 
Vf-ho  neard  her,  shudder, — Young  woman,"  says  a  cit- 
izen of  Brussels,     speak  not  of  Egm.ont,  his  name  is 

fatal  to  us."—*'  \Vh?a  1  shall  I  not  pronounce  his 
"  name  cried  Clara,  have  you  not  all  invoked  it  a 
"  thousand  times  r  ia  it  not  written  on  every  thing 

around  us  ?  have  I  not  seen  iis  briiiian.t  characters 
"  traced  even  by  the  stars  of  Heaven  ?  shall  I  not  then 

nam.e  it  ? — Worthy  peo^^lc  1  what  are  you  about  ?  is 

your  mind  perpieiicd,  your  reason  lost  ?  look  not 

upon  me  with  that  unqui-.t  and  apprehensive  air,  cast 
"  not  down  your  eyes  in  terror  ;  what  I  demiand  is  also 
»'  what  you  yourselves  desire  ;  is  not  my  voice  the  voice 
"  of  your  own  heart  ?  ask  of  each  other — which  of  you 

will  not  this  very  night  prostrate  himself  before 
"  God  to  beg  the  life  of  Egmcht  r  which  of  you  in  his 

own  house  will  not  repeat,  '  The  liuertv  of  Egmont, 
«  or  death  V 

A   CITIZEN    or  BaUSSELS. 

God  forbid  that  w^e  should  listen  to  you  any  longer  ; 
"  some  dreadful  misfortune  would  be  tlie  consequence 
"  of  it, 
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Stay,  stay  !  do  not  leave  me  because  I  speak  &f 
"  him  whom  with  so  much  ardour  you  press'd  forward 
«  to  meet  when  public  report  announced  his  arrival, 
f  when  each  of  you  exclaimed,  Egmont  comes  !  he 
"  comes  !  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  streets  through 
"  which  he  was  to  pass,  esteem«-.d  themselves  happy  ; 
*'  as  soon  as  the  foctatep  of  his  horse  was  heard,  each 
"  abandoned  his  labour  to  rr-a  o\n  to  meet  him,  and 
"  the  beam  vv'hich  shot  froT:i  his  eye,  coloured  your  de- 
"  jected  countenances  with  ho;^ -'Dd  ioy.  Some  am.oDg" 
*'  you  carried  theirchildren  to  ths  threshold  of  the  door, 
"  and  raising  them  in  their  ;irra£,  cried  out,  'Behold, 
"  this  is  the  great  Egmont  !  it  is  he  !  He,  who  will 
"  procure  for  you  times  far  liappier  than  those  which 
"  your  poor  fathers  have  endured.'  Your  children 
"  will  demand  of  you,  vv^hat  is  become  of  the  times 
which  you  then  promised  them  ?  What?  we  lose  our 
*'  moments  in  vain  words  I  you  are  inactive,  you  be- 
«  tray  him  !" 

Brackenbourg,  the  friend  of  Ciaia,  conjures  her  to 
go  home,    "  Vv  hat  v/iil  your  mother  say  V  cries  he. 

CLARA. 

«  Thinkest  thou  that  I  am  a  child,  or  bereft  of  my 
"  senses  ?  no,  they  must  listen  to  me  :  hear  me,  fellow 

citizens  :  I  see  that  you  are  perplexed,  and  that  you- 
"  can  scarcely  recollect  yourselves  amidst  the  dangers 
"  which  threaten  you  ;  suffer  me  to  draw  your  atten- 
"  tion  to  the  past- — alas  !  even  to  the  past  of  yesterday. 
"  Think  on  the  future;  can  you  live  :  will  they  suffer 
"  you  to  live,  if  he  perishes  :  v/i  Ji  him  the  last  breath 

of  your  liberty  will  be  eiitinguished.    Was  he  not 

every  thing  to  you !  for  v/hom,  then,  did  he  expose 
"  himself  to  dangers  without  number  ?  his  wounds— 
"  he  received  them  for  you  ;  tha*:  great  sou!,  wholly  de- 

voted  to  your  service,  now  wastes  its  energies  in  a 

dungeon.  —Murder  spreads  its  snares  around  him  ; 

"  he  thinks  of  you,  perhaps  he  still  hopes  in  you.  For 

the  first  time  he  stands  in  need  of  your  assistance,  he, 
"  who  to  this  very  day,  has  been  employed  only  ia 

heaping  on  you  his  services  and  his  benefactions, 
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A  CITIZEN  OF  BRUSSELS  ( to  Bvackenbourg ,) 
«^  Send  her  away,  she  afflicts  us. 

CLARA, 

*^__  «  How,  then  !  I  have  no  strength,  no  arms  skilful  in 
«  battle  as  your's  are ;  but  I  have  what  you  want,  cour- 
«  age  and  contempt  of  danger ;  why  cannot  I  infuse 
«  my  soui  into  your's  ?  I  will  go  forth  in  the  midst  of 
«  you  :  a  defenceless  standard  has  often  rallied  a  noble 
«  army  ;  my  spirit  shall  be  like  a  flame  preceding  your 
«  steps  ;  enthusiasm  and  love  shall  at  length  re-unite 
«  this  dispersed  and  wavering  people/' 

Brackenbourg  informs  Clara  that  they  perceive  not 
far  from  them  some  Spanisn  soldiers  who  may  possi= 
bly  listen  to  them.  "  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  consider 
"  in  what  place  we  are  !" 

CLARA, 

"  In  what  place  !  under  that  heaven  whose  magnifi- 
"  cent  vault  seemed  to  bow  with  cairplacency  on  the 
"  head  of  Egmont  when  he  appeared.  Conduct  me 
"  to  his  prison,  you  know  the  road  to  the  old  castle ; 
"  guide  my  steps,  I  will  follow  you."  Brackenbourg 
draws  Clara  to  her  own  habitation,  and  goes  out  again 
to  enquire  the  fate  of  the.  Count  of  Egmont :  He  re- 
turns, and  Clara,  whose  last  resolution  is  already  ta- 
ken, insists  on  his  relating  to  her  all  that  he  has  heard, 

"  Is  he  condemned  ?'*  ( she  exclaims.) 

BRACKENBOURG. 

He  is,  I  cannot  doubt  of  it. 

CLARA. 

■'  "  Does  he  still  live  ? 

BRACKENBOURGo 

:  Yes, 

GLARA. 

«  And  how  can  you  assure  me  of  it?  Tyranny  de- 
"  stroys  the  gen^^rt  us  man  during  the  darkness  of  the 
**  night,  and  hides  his  blood  from  every  eye—the  peo- 
pie,  oppressed  and  overwhelmed,  sleep  and  dream 
that  they  ^viil  rescue  him,  and  during  that  time  his 
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^'  indignant  spirit  has  already  quitted  this  world.  He 
"  is  no  more  ! — do  not  deceive  me  ;  he  is  no  more  ! 

BRACKENBOURG. 

"  No,  I  repeat  it,  alas !  he  still  lives,  because  the  j 
"  Spaniards  destined  for  the  people  whom  they  mean 
"to  oppress,  a  terrifyh-)g  spectacle;  a  sight  which 
"  must  break  every  heart  in  which  the  spirit  of  liberty 
«  still  resides." 

CLARA.  j 

"  You  may  now  speak  out:  I  also  will  tranquilly  lis- 
"  ten  to  the  sentence  of  my  death  ;  I  already  approach 
"  the  region  of  the  blessed  ;  already  consolation  reach-  j 

es  me  from  that  abode  of  peace  :  Speak.  | 

BRACKEN BOURG.  i 

The  reports  which  circulate,  and  the  doubled  guard, 
"  made  me  suspect  that  something  formidable  was  pre- 
"  paring  this  night  on  the  public  square.    By  various 
"  windings  I  got  to  a  house,  whose  v/indov/s  front  that 
<'  way  ;  the  wind  agitated  the  flambeaux,  which  were  I 
"  borne  in  the  hands  of  a  numerous  circle  of  Spanish  j 
"  soldiers ;  and  as  I  endeavoured  to  look  through  that 
"  uncertain  light,  I  shuddered  on  perceiviLg  a  high 
"  scaffold ;  several  people  were  occupied  in  covering 
"  the  floor  with  black  cloth,  and  the  steps  of  the  stair- 
"  case  were  already  invested  with  that  funereal  garb. 
"  One  might  have  supposed  they  were  ceiebrating  the 
"  consecration  of  some  horrible  sacrifice.     A  white 
f  crucifix,  v.hich  durirg  the  niglit  shone  like  silver,  | 
"  was  placed  on  one  side  of  the  scaff*old.    The  terrible  ij 
"  certainty  was  there,  before  my  eyes  ;  but  the  flam- 
beaux  by  degrees  v/ere  extinguished,  everv  object 
"  soon  disappeared,  and  the  criminal  vv^ork  of  darkness 
"  retired  again  into  the  bosom  of  night." 

The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  discovers  that  he  has 
been  made  tne  iosnument  of  Egmonl's  destruction, 
and  he  determines,  at  all  hazards,  to  save  him  ;  Eg* 
mont  oemands  of  him  only  one  service,  tvhich  is  to 
protect  Clara  when  he  shall  be  no  more;  but  we  learn  j! 
that,  lesoivednot  to  survive  the  man  she  iovcd,  she  ? 
has  destroyed  herself,    Kgmont  is  executed  j  and  the 
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bitter  resentment  which  Ferdinand  feels  against  his 
father,  is  the  punishment  of  the  Duke  of  Aiva,  who, 
it  is  said,  never  loved  any  thing  on  earth  except  that 
son. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  a  few  variations,  it  v/ould 
be  possible  to  adapt  this  plan  to  the  French  model. 
I  have  passed  over  in  silence  some  scenes  which  could 
not  be  introduced  on  our  theatre.  In  the  first  place, 
that  with  which  the  tragedy  begins :  some  of  Eg- 
mont's  soldiers,  and  some  citizens  of  Brussels,  are 
conversing  together  on  the  subject  of  his  exploits.  In 
a  dialogue,  very  lively  and  natural,  they  relate  the 
principal  actions  of  his  life,  and  in  their  language 
sind  narratives,  shew  the  high  confidence  with  which  he 
had  inspired  them.  'Tis  thus  that  Shakspeare  prepares 
the  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar;  and  the  Camp  of  Wai- 
stein  is  composed  vvith  the  same  intention.  But  in 
France  we  should  not  endure  a  mixture  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  with  that  of  tragic  dignity  ;  and 
this  frequently  gives  monotony  to  our  second-rate 
tragedies.  Pompous  expressions,  and  heroic  situa- 
tions, are  necessarily  fev/  in  number:  and  besides, 
tender  emotions  rarely  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
soul,  when  the  imagination  is  not  previously  captiva- 
ted by  those  simple  but  true  details  which  give  life 
to  the  smallest  circumstances. 

The  family  to  which  Clara  belongs  is  represented 
as  completely  that  of  a  citizen  ;  her  mother  is  ex- 
tremely vulgar — he  who  is  to  marry  her,  is  indeed 
passionateiy  attached  to  her,  but  one  does  not  iikv  to 
consider  Egmont  as  the  rival  of  such  an  inferior 
man  ; — it  is  true  that  every  thing  which  surrourjds 
Ciara  serves  to  set  off  the  purity  of  her  soul,  but 
nevertheless  in  France  we  should  not  allow  in  the  dra- 
matic art  one  of  the  first  principles  in  that  of  paint- 
ing, the  shade  which  renders  the  light  more  striking. 
As  Vv'c  see  both  of  these  at  once  in  a  picture,  we  re- 
ceive, at  the  same  time,  the  effect  of  botii— it  is  not 
the  same  in  a  theatrical  performance,  where  the  ac- 
tion follows  in  succession  ;  the  scene  which  hurts  our 
f^eimgs  is  not  toieralea  in  consideration  of  the  advan- 
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tageous  light  it  is  to  throw  on  the  following  scene ; 
and  we  expect  that  the  contrast  shall  consist  in  beau- 
ties, different  indeed,  but  which  shall  nevertheless  be 
beauties. 

The  conclusion  of  Goethe's  tragedy  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  former  part ;  the  Count  of  Egmont 
falls  asleep  a  few  minutes  before  he  ascends  the 
scaffold.  Clara,  who  is  dead,  appears  to  him  during 
his  sleep,  surrounded  with  celestial  brilliancy,  and  in» 
forms  him  that  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  he  had 
served  so  well,  will  one  day  triumph.  This  wonder- 
ful denouement  cannot  accord  with  an  historical  per- 
formance. The  Germans  are,  in  general,  embarras- 
sed about  the  conclusion  of  their  pieces  ;  and  the 
Chinese  proverb  is  particularly  applicable  to  them^ 
which  says,  "  When  we  have  ten  steps  to  take,  the 

nhith  brings  us  half  way.'*  The  talent  necessary  to 
finish  a  composition  of  any  kind,  demands  a  sort  of 
cleverness  and  ot  calculation,  which  agrees  but  badly 
with  the  vague  and  indefinite  imagination  displayed  by 
the  Germans  in  all  their  works.  Besides,  it  requires 
art,  and  a  great  deal  of  art,  to  find  a  proper  denoue- 
ment, for  there  are  seldom  any  in  real  life  :  facts  are 
linked  one  to  the  other,  and  their  consequences  are 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.  The  knowledge  of  the  thea- 
tre alone  teaches  us  to  circumscribe  the  principal 
event,  and  make  all  the  accessary  ones  concur  to  the 
same  purpose.  But  to  conibine  effects  seems  to  the 
Germans  alm.ost  like  hypocrisy,  and  the  spirit  of  cal- 
culation appears  to  them  irreconcilable  with  inspi- 
ration. 

Of  all  their  writers,  however,  Goethe  is  certainly 
best  able  to  unite  the  frailties  of  genius  with  its  bold- 
er flights  ;  but  he  does  not  vouchsafe  to  give  himself 
the  trouble  of  arranghig  dramatic  situations  so  as  to 
render  them  properly  theatrical.  If  they  are  fine  in 
themselves,  lie  cares  for  nothing  more.  His  German 
audience  at  Weimar  ask  no  better  than  to  wait  the 
development  of  his  plans,  and  to  guess  at  his  inten- 
tion—as patient,  as  intelligent,  as  the  ancient  Greek 
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chorus,  they  do  not  expect  merely  to  be  amused  as 
sovereigns  commonly  do,  whether  they  are  people  or 
kmgs,  they  contribute  to  their  own  pleasure,  by  an- 
alyzing and  explaining  what  did  not  at  first  strike 
them — such  a  public  is  truly  like  a,n  artist  in  its 
judgments. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ijihig^enia  in  Tauris,  Torquato  Tasso,  i^c. 


In  Germany  were  represented  familiar  comedies,, 
melo-dramas,  and  grand  spectacles,  filled  with  horses 
and  knights.  Goethe  wished  to  bring  back  literature  to 
the  chaste  severity  of  ancient  times,  and  he  composed 
his  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  which  is  the  chef  d'csuvre  of 
classical  poetry  among  the  Germans.  This  tragedy 
recalls  the  sort  of  impression  which  we  receive  in 
contemplating  Grecian  statues  ;  the  action  of  it  is  so 
commanding,  and  yet  so  tranquil,  that  even  when  the 
situation  of  the  personages  is  changed,  there  Is  always 
m  them  a  sort  of  dignity,  which  fixes  the  recollection 
♦)f  every  rnom.ent  on  the  memory.  The  subject  of 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris  is  so  well  known,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  treat  it  in  a  new  manner.  Goethe  has,  never- 
theless, succeeded  in  giving  a  character  truly  adrni-* 
rable  to  his  heroine.  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  is 
a  saint,  such  as  a  religion  more  pure  than  that  of  the 
ancients  might  have  represented  to  us.  The  Iphige- 
nia of  Goethe  has  not  less  respect  to  truth  than  Anti- 
gone ;  but  she  unites  the  calmness  of  a  philosoplier 
Vv'ith  the  fervor  of  a  priestess  :  the  chaste  worship  of 
Diana,  and  the  asylum  of  a  tem.ple,  satisfy  that  con- 
templative existence  which  the  regret  of  being  ex- 
iled from  Greece  imparts  to  her.  She  wishes  tt)  soften 
the  manners  of  the  barbarous  country  which  she  in- 
habits ;  and  though  her  name  is  unknown,  she  sheds 
benefactions  around  her  befitting  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Kings.  Nevertheless,  she  ceases  not  to  re- 
gret the  beautiful  country  in  which  her  infancy  was 
passed,  and  her  soul  is  filled  with  a  firm  yet  gentle 
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signation,  which  it  may  be  said  holds  the  middle  space 
between  stoicism  and  Christianity.  Iphigenia  some- 
what resembies  the  divinity  she  serves;  and  imagina- 
tion represents  her  as  surrounded  with  a  cloud,  which 
conceals  from  her  her  country.  In  reality,  could  exile, 
and  exile  far  from  Greece,  allow  any  enjoyment  ex- 
cept that  which  is  found  in  the  internal  resources  of 
the  mind  ;  Ovid  also,  when  condemned  to  spend  his 
days  not  far  from  Tauris,  in  vain  uttered  his  harmo- 
nious language  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  desolate 
shores  :  in  vain  he  sought  the  arts,  a  favouring  sky, 
and  that  sympathy  of  thought  which  makes  us  taste 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  even  in  the  so- 
ciety of  those  who  have  no  responsive  feeling,  and 
would  be  otherwise  indifferent  to  us.  His  genius  re- 
coiled on  itself,  and  his  suspended  lyre  breathed  none 
but  plaintive  sounds,  a  mournful  accompaniment  to 
the  northern  blast.  It  appears  to  me  thai  no  modern 
work  sui  passes  the  Iphigenia  of  Goethe  in  depicting 
the  destiny  which  hung  so  heavily  on  the  race  ot 
Tantalus,  and  the  dignity  of  the  misfortunes  caused 
by  an  invincible  fatality.  A  religious  dread  is  felt 
through  the  v/hole  narration,  and  the  personages  them- 
selves seem  to  speak  prophetically  and  to  act  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  gods. 

Goethe  has  made  Thoas  the  deliverer  of  Iphigenia-— 
a  ferocious  character,  such  as  many  authors  have  rep- 
resented him,  would  not  have  accorded  with  the  gen- 
eral- colour  of  the  piece,  he  would  have  destroyed  its 
harmony.  In  many  tragedies,  a  tyrant  is  exhibited  as 
a  sort  ot  machine  on  which  the  business  of  the  piece 
depends ;  but  the  reflecting  mind  of  Goethe  would 
never  have  brought  such  a  personage  into  action  with- 
out developing  nis  character. — Now  a  criminal  charac- 
ter's always  too  complicated  to  enter  properly  into  a 
subject  treated  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  this  is. 
Thoas  loves  Ipliigenia;  he  cannot  resolve  to  separate 
himself  from  her  by  suffering  her  to  return  into  Greece 
with  her  brother  Orestes.  Iphigenia  might  indeed  de- 
part uiiknovvn  to  Thoas  :  she  debetes  with  her  broth- 
er and  with  herself,  whether  sne  ought  to  aiiow  her- 
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self  to  act  in  so  deceitful  a  manner,  and  tliis  forms 
the  plot  or  the  intrigue  of  the  last  part  of  the  piece. 
At  length  Ipbigenia  avows  her  whole  design  to  Thoas, 
combats  his  opposition  to  it,  and  obtains  from  him 
the  word — adieu,— after  which  the  curtain  drops. 

Certainly  the  subject  thus  conceived  is  pure  and 
noble,  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  an  audience  might 
be  interested  and  affected  merely  by  a  scruple  of  de- 
licacy ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  theatre  this  is  not 
sufficient,  and  we  are  therefore  interested  more  m 
reading  this  piece  than  in  seeing  it  represented. 
Such  a  tragedy  excites  admiration  rather  than  sympa- 
thy ;  we  listen  to  it  as  to  a  canto  of  an  epic  poem  ;  and 
the  calm  which  pervades  the  whole  reaches  almost  to 
Orestes  himself.  The  scene  in  which  Iphigenia  and 
Orestes  recognize  each  other  is  not  the  most  animated, 
though  it  is  perhaps  the  most  poetical  part  of  the 
piece.  The  family  of  Agamcmn-m  is  recalled  to  re- 
membrance in  soadm.irably  skilful  manner,  that  the  pic- 
tures with  which  both  history  and  fable  have  enriched 
antiquity,  seem  all  to  pass  before  our  eyes.  We 
are  interested  also  by  the  finest  language  and  most  ele- 
vated sentiments.  Poetry  so  sublime  raises  the  soul 
to  noble  contem.plation,  which  renders  dramatic  va- 
riety and  action  almost  unnecessary. 

Amongst  the  great  number  of  passages  worthy  of 
quotation  in  this  piece  there  is  one  which  seems  per- 
fectly new.  Iphigenia,  in  her  affliction,  recollects  a 
song  formerly  known  in  her  family,  and  taught  her  by 
her  nurse  in  her  infancy  :  'tis  the  song  Vv'hich  the  Par- 
address  to  Tantalus  in  the  infernal  regions.  They 
recall  to  his  recollection  his  former  glory,  when  he 
was  the  guest  of  the  gods  at  the  golden  table ;  they 
describe  the  terrible  moment  when  he  was  hurled  from 
his  throne,  the  punishment  inBicted  on  him  by  the  gods, 
the  tranquility  of  those  deities  who  preside  over  the 
\miverse,  a  tranquility  not  to  be  shaken  even  by  the 
torments  and  lamentations  of  hell.  These  menacing 
Parcse,  inform  the  descendants  of  Tantalus  that  the 
gods  will  fjrsake  them  because  their  features  recall 
the  remembrance  of  their  father.    The  aged  Tantalus 
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pl ung-ed  in  eternal  night,  hears  this  sad  song-,  thinks  on 
his  children,  and  bows  dovv-n  his  guilty  head.  Images 
the  most  striking,  and  a  rhythm  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  sentiment,  give  to  this  poetry  the  air  and  energy  of 
a  national  song.  It  is  the  greatest  effort  of  talent  thus 
to  familiarize  us  with  antiquity,  and  to  seize  at  the  same 
time  what  vvould  have  been  popular  among  the  Greeks, 
and  what  produces  also  at  the  distance  of  so  many 
ages  an  impression  equally  solemn. 

The  admiration  of  Goethe's  Iphigenia  in  Taiiris. 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  does  not  con- 
tradict what  I  have  said  on  the  more  lively  interest  and 
w^armer  degree  of  feeling  which  we  may  experience 
from  modern  subjects — those  manners  and  that  reli- 
gion the  traces  of  which  are  almost  effaced  through  ths 
lapse  of  ages,  present  man  to  us  almost  as  an  ideal 
being  who  scarcely  touches  the  earth  on  which  he 
moves  ;  but  in  the  epochs  and  events  of  history  which 
still  iiifiuence  the  present  moment,  we  feel  the  warmth 
of  our  own  existence  and  we  expect  affections  similar 
to  those  by  which  we  are  agitated. 

It  appears  to  n^ie  then  that  Goethe  ought  not  to  have 
placed  in  his  piece  of  Torquato  Tasso,  the  same  sim- 
plicity of  action  and  calm  dignity  of  dialogue  which 
was  suitable  to  his  Iphigenia.  That  calmness  and 
sin'iplicity  appears  cold  and  unnatural  in  a  subject  so 
modern  in  evtry  respect  as  that  of  the  personal  char- 
acter of  Tasso  and  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara. 

Goethe  vrished  to  display  in  this  piece  the  opposi- 
tion which  exists  between  poetry  and  relations  of  so- 
cial life  ;  between  the  character  of  a  poet  and  that  of  a 
man  of  the  vrorld— he  has  shewn  the  injurious  effect 
produced  by  the  patronage  of  a  prince  on  the  delicate 
imagination  of  an  author  even  when  that  prince  thinks 
himself  a  lover  of  literature,  or  at  least  takes  a  pride 
in  appearing  to  be  so.  This  contrast  between  nature 
highly  exalted  and  cultivated  by  poetry,  and  nature 
chilled  but  guided  by  the  narrow  views  of  poiicy,  is  aa 
idea  v/hich  becomes  the  parent  of  a  thousand  others. 
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A  literary  character  in  the  court  of  a  prince,  at  first 
naturally  thinks  himself  happy  in  being  so  situated  ; 
but  in  time  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  feeling 
some  of  the  troubles  which  rendered  the  life  of  Tasso 
so  miserable.  Talents  which  are  not  perfectly  free  from 
restraint  cease  to  be  talents  ;  and  nevertheless  it  is 
very  seldom  that  princes  acknov/ledge  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  imagination,  and  know  at  once  how 
to  consider  and  guide  it  properly.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  choose  a  happier  subject  than  that  of  Tasso  at 
Ferrara  to  display  the  different  characters  of  a  poet,  a 
courtier,  a  princess,  and  a  prince  acting  in  a  little  cir- 
cle with  a  degree  of  selfish  harshness  sufficient  to  set 
the  world  in  motion.  The  morbid  sensibility  of  Tasso 
is  well  known  as  well  as  the  polished  rudeness  of  his 
protector  Alphonso,  who  professing  the  highest  ad- 
miration of  his  writings,  shut  him  up  in  a  mad-house^ 
as  if  that  genius  which  springs  from  the  soul  were  to 
be  treated  like  the  production  of  a  mechanical  talent, 
fey  valuing  the  work  while  we  despise  the  workman. 

Goethe  has  described  Leonora  D'Este,  the  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  was  in  secret  beloved  by 
the  poet  as  enthusiastic  in  her  desires,  but  weak  from 
motives  of  prudence.  He  has  introduced  into  his 
piece  a  courtier,  wise  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  who 
treats  Tasso  with  that  superiority,  which  the  man  of 
business  conceives  he  possesses  over  the  poet,  and 
who  irritates  liim  by  the  calmness  and  dexterity  with 
which  he  wounds  without  precisely  giving  him  any 
specific  cause  of  oftence.  This  cold-blooded  being 
preserves  his  advantage,  and  provokes  his  enemy  by 
stiff  and  ceremonious  manners  which  continually  of- 
fend without  affording  ground  of  complaint.  Tiiis  is 
the  great  evil  arising  from  a  certain  sort  of  knowledge 
of  the  world ;  and  in  tills  sense  eloquence  and  the  art 
ef  speaking  differ  extremely,  for  to  become  eloquent 
it  is  necessary  to  free  truth  from  all  its  restraints,  and 
penetrate  to  tiiC  bottom  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  seat 
of  conviction ;  but  dexterity  of  speech  consists,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  talent  of  evading  and  parrying 
aciroitly  phrases  v/hich  one  does  not  choose  to  uuder- 
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stand,  making  use  of  the  same  ar-is  to  ir.diciie  every 
thing  offensive  without  its  being  in  the  power  of  your 
oppoDent  to  prove  that  ycu  have  said  ar.y  thiD^  which 
ought  to  give  offeuce. 

This  species  of  fencing  infiicts  much  suffering  a 
i:\ind  enibued  with  truth  and  sensibility ;  the  nizi\  who 
makes  use  of  it  seems  your  superior,  because  he 
knows  hew  to  awaken  your  feelings  while  he  himself 
remains  undisturbed ;  but  we  shcuid  Dot  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  imposed  on  by  this  sort  cf  negative 
strength.  Calmness  of  mind  is  excellent  when  it  is 
the  result  of  that  enerjry  which  makes  us  support  our 
own  troubles,  but  when  it  arises  from  indifference  to 
those  of  others,  this  calmness  is  nothing  more  than  a 
disdainful  selfishness.  A  yearns  abc=de  in  a  court  or  a 
capital  is  sufficient  to  teach  us  with  ease  how  to  mis 
address  and  grace  with  this  sort  of  selfishness :  but  to 
be  truly  worthy  cf  distinguished  esteem,  it  is  necessa- 
ry, in  one's  own  character,  as  in  a  fine  literary  compo- 
sition, to  unite  opposite  qualities — the  knowledge  of 
the  world  with  a  love  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
and  that  wisdom  which  results  from  our  intercourse 
with  mankind,  with  the  Sights  of  imagination  inspired 
by  a  genius  for  the  arts.  It  is  true  tiiat  such  an  indi- 
vidual would  contain  in  himself  two  distinct  characters. 
Thus  Goethe  in  thi-  reiy  piece  says  tliat  the  two  per- 
sonages which  he  ccr  trasts  to  each  ether,  the  courtier 
and  the  poet,  are  the  two  halves  of  one  man  ;  but  sym-^ 
pathy  cannot  exist  between  these  two  halves,  because 
there  is  no  prudence  in  the  character  cI  Tasso  and  no 
sensibility  in  that  of  his  opponent. 

The  painful  susceptibility  of  literary  men  was  ob- 
vlcusiy  displayed  in  Rousseau  and  Tasso,  and  is  still 
more  conrmonly  manifested  in  the  woiks  of  German 
authors.  French  writers  have  been  more  rarely  af- 
fected by  it ;  by  living  in  ccnSnement  and  solitude,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  support  the  exteiT.al  air.  Society  is 
in  many  respects  painful  to  those  who  have  rot  been 
early  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  sarcasms  cf  the  world 
are  n  ore  fatal  to  men  of  talents  than  to  ail  others  ; 
^Qod  sense  alone  would  support  them  better.  Gccthe 
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might  have  chosen  the  life  of  Rousseau  as  an  example 
of  that  struggle  between  society  such  as  it  is,  and  so- 
ciety such  as  a  poetical  imagination  sees  or  wishes  it 
to  be;  but  the  situation  of  Rousseau  afforded  much 
less  scope  for  the  flights  of  imagination  than  that  of 
Tasso.  Jean  Jacques  dragged  a  great  genius  into  very 
subaltern  situations.  Tasso,  brave  as  the  knights  he 
sung,  in  love,  beloved,  persecuted,  crowned  with  lau- 
rel, and  still  young,  dying  with  grief  on  the  very  eve 
of  his  triumph,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  splendor 
and  the  misfortunes  attendant  on  distinguished  talents. 
It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  composition  the  warm  co- 
louring of  the  south  is  not  sufficiently  expressed,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  transfuse  into  the  Ger- 
man language  that  sensation  which  is  produced  by  the 
Italian — it  is  nevertheless  above  all  in  the  characters 
that  the  traits  of  Germanic  rather  than  of  Italian  na- 
ture, are  discoverable,  Leonora  D'Este  is  a  German 
princess, — the  analysis  of  her  own  character  and  sen- 
timents in  which  she  is  continually  occupied,  is  not  at 
all  in  the  spirit  of  southern  climates ;  there  the  imagi- 
nation recoils  not  on  itself,  it  advances  without  a  retro- 
spective glance,  it  traces  not  an  event  to  its  source, 
but  it  resists  or  yields  to  it  without  examining  its 
cause. 

Tasso  is  also  a  German  poet.  That  impossibility 
of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the 
usual  circumstances  of  common  life,  which  Goethe 
attributes  to  Tasso,  is  a  trait  of  the  contemplative  and 
confined  life  peculiar  to  northern  writers.  The  poets 
of  the  south  have  generally  no  such  incapacity,  they  live 
more  commonly  in  the  open  air,  in  public  streets  and 
squares,  and  above  all  things^  men  are  more  familiar  to 
them.  The  language  of  Tasso  in  this  composition  of 
Goethe's  is  often  too  metaphysical, — the  madness  of 
the  author  of  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  did  not  arise 
from  an  abuse  of  philosophical  reflections,  nor  from  a 
deep  examination  of  what  passes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
heart ;  it  was  occasioned  rather  by  a  too  lively  im.pi  es- 
sion  of  external  objects,  by  the  intoxication  of  pride 
and  of  lovC; — he  scarcely  made  use  of  words  but  as 
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harmonious  sounds  ;  the  secret  of  his  soul  was  nei- 
ther in  his  discourse  nor  in  his  writings  :  having  n 
observed  himself,  how  could  he  reveal  himself  to 
ers  ?  besides,  he  considered  poetry  as  a  very  bril 
art,  and  not  as  a  confidential  disclosure  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  heart.  It  is  clear  to  me  both  by  his  Italian 
constitution,  his  Life,  and  iiis  Letters,  and  even  by  the 
poems  he  composed  daring  his  imprisonment,  that  the 
impetuosity  of  his  passions  rr.ther  than  the  depth  of  his 
thoughts  occasioned  his  melancholy  ;  there  was  not 
in  his  character,  as  in  thac  of  the  German  poets,  that 
continual  mixture  of  refleetion  and  activity  of  analysis 
and  enthusiasm,  by  which  existence  is  so  singularly 
disturbed. 

There  is  an  incomparable  elegance  and  dignity  in  the 
poetic  style  of  the  "  Tasso"  i)y  which  Goethe  shews 
himself  the  Racine  of  Germany  But  if  Racine  is  re- 
proached for  the  little  interest  inspired  by  Berenice, 
we  m.ay  v/ith  much  more  reason  blame  the  dramatic 
coldness  of  Goethe's  Tasso  ;  the  design  of  the  author 
was  to  penetrate  into  characters  merely  by  skeiching 
their  situations  ;  but  is  this  possible  ?  from  what  sort 
of  nature  do  we  extract  those  long  conversations,  full 
of  wit  and  imagination,  which  are  held  by  ail  the  dif- 
ferent personages  in  turn  ?  who  is  there  that  would 
thus  exliaust  all  that  can  possibly  be  said  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  act  ?  Whenever  the  smallest 
action  is  pereeivable  in  this  piece,  we  feel  ourselves 
reiieved  by  it  from  the  conturaai  attention  we  hare  been 
paying  to  ideas  only.  The  scene  of  the  duel  between 
the  poet  and  the  courtier  is  extremely  interesting;  the 
rage  of  the  one  and  the  dexterity  of  the  other,  de re- 
lope  their  situation  in  a  very  striking  manner,  it  is  ex- 
acting too  much  either  from  readers  or  spectators  to 
expect  them  to  renounce  all  interest  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  performance  n^erely  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  imagery  and  thoughts  which  it  contains.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  needless  to  pronounce  pro- 
per names,  to  suppose  scenes,  acts,  a  beginning  or 
an  end,  or  any  thii.g,  in  short,  wiiich  renders  acJon 
necessary.    In  the  quietness  of  repose  we  love  con- 
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templ£ition,  but  when  we  are  in  motion  whatever  is 
diiMory  is  fatii^iiing. 

By  a  sini^iilar  vicissitude  in  taste,  the  Germans  first 
attacked  our  dramatic  writers  as  transforming  aii  their 
heroes  into  Frenchmen,  they  with  reason  appealed  to 
historical  truth,  to  animate  their  colours  and  vivify 
thtir  poetry;  then  all  at  once  they  grew  tired  of  their 
own  success  in  tliis  species  of  composition,  and  they 
composed  abstract  pieces,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to 
call  them)  in  which  the  social  relations  of  men  to  each 
other,  are  indicated  in  a  general  manner,  independent 
of  time,  place,  or  individuality.  'Tis  thus,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  "  Natural  Daughter,"  another  piece  of 
Goethe's,  the  author  calls  his  personages,  the  duke, 
the  king,  the  father,  the  daughter.  Sec.  v.dthout  any 
other  designation ;  considering  the  epoch  in  which 
the  action  of  the  play  passes,  the  names  of  the  per- 
sonages, and  the  country  in  which  they  live,  as  so 
many  vu=gar  concerns,  too  low  for  the  dignity  of  po- 
etry. 

Such  a  tragedy  is  indeed  fit  to  be  acted  in  the  palace 
of  Odin,  where  the  dead  are  accustomed  to  continue 
the  occupations  which  employed  tliem  during  their 
lives  ;  there  the  huntsman,  a  shadow  of  his  former 
self,  pursues  with  ardour  the  shadow  of  a  stag,  and 
phantoms  of  warriors  combat  on  a  ground-work  of 
clouds.  It  appears  that  for  a  time  Goethe  v/as  quite 
disgusted  witii  the  interest  taken  in  theatrical  pei  form- 
ances  :  that  interest  was  sometimes  found  in  bad  com- 
positions ;  he  therefore  thought  it  siiouid  be  banished 
from  the  good.  A  superior  wiiter  ought  not  however 
to  disdain  what  is  universally  pleasing — he  ought  not 
to  abjure  his  resemblance  to  ourcomn\on  narure,  ii  he 
wishes  to  be  valued  for  that  which  distiiiguishes  him. 
Tiie  poi.it  which  was  sought  for  by  Archimedes,  to 
enable  him  to  lift  up  the  world,  is  exactly  that  by 
which  an  extraordinary  genius  approaches  ti}e  com- 
mon class  of  mankind  ;— -this  point  of  contact  er^ab  ;  s 
him  to  raise  himself  above  others  :  he  must  set  off 
from  what  he  experiences  in  comnion  with  Ub  all,  to 
make  us  feel  what  he  aione  perceives.    Besides;  if  it 
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be  true  that  the  despotism  of  our  rules  of  prorriety 
mixes  often  soniething-  factitious  with  our  finest  French 
tragedies,  we  do  not  find  mor^  truth  in  the  extrava- 
gant theories  of  a  systematic  mind  :  and  if  there  be  a 
want  of  nature  in  exak^geralien,  a  certain  sort  of  calm^- 
ness  is  also  an  affectation.  It  is  a  self-assumed  suix-'ri- 
ority  over  the  emotions  of  the  soul  which  may  suit 
philosophy,  but  which  will  not  at  all  accord  with  the 
dramatic  art. 

^Ve  may  without  fear  address  these  criticisms  to 
Goethe,  for  almost  all  his  works  are  composed  on  dif- 
ferent systems.  Sometimes  he  abandons  himself  v/hol- 
ly  to  passion,  as  in  Werter  and  Count  Egmont, — at 
other  times  his  fugitive  poetry  sets  all  tiie  chords  of 
imaa:ination  in  vib radon — again,  he  gives  us  historical 
facts  with  the  most  scrupulous  truth,  as  in  "  Goetz  of 
"  Beriichingen" — at  another  time  he  has  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  times,  as  in  "  Hern:ian  and  Dorothea 
be  now  plunges  himself  with  Faustus  into  the  stormy 
whiilwinds  of  life  ;  then,  all  at  once,  in  "  Tasso," 
"  The  Natural  Daughtei,"  and  even  in  "  Iphigeiria," 
he  considers  the  dramatic  art  as  a  monument  erected 
on  a  sepuicure.  His  works  have  then  the  fine  forms, 
the  splendour  and  dazzling  whiteness  of  maible,  but, 
like  it,  they  are  also  cold  and  inanimate.  We  cannot 
criticise  Goethe  as  a  good  author  in  one  species  of 
Meriting,  while  he  is  bad  in  another.  He  rather  resem- 
bles nature  which  produces  every  thing,  and  from  every 
thing  ;  and  we  may  like  his  southern  climate  better 
than  that  of  the  north,  without  denying  to  him  those 
talents  which  are  suitable  to  all  the  various  regions 
of  the  fcoul. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Faustus* 


Among  the  pieces  written  for  the  performance  of 
puppets,  there  is  one  entitled  "  Dr.  Faustus,  or  Fatal 
"  Science,"  which  has  always  had  great  success  in  Ger- 
inany.  Lessing  took  up  this  subject  before  Goethe. 
This  wonderful  history  is  a  tradition  very  generally 
known.  Several  English  authors  have  written  the  life 
of  this  same  Dr.  Faustus,  and  some  of  them  have 
even  attributed  to  him  the  art  of  printing, — his  pro- 
found knowledge  did  not  preserve  him  from  bemg 
weary  of  life,  and  in  order  to  escape  from  it,  he  tried 
to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the  devil,  who  concludes 
the  whole  by  carrying  him  off.  From  these  slender 
materials  Goethe  has  furnished  the  astonishing  work; 
of  which  I  will  now  try  to  give  some  idea. 

Certainly,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in  it  either 
taste,  or  measure,  or  the  art  that  selects  and  termi- 
nates ;  but  if  the  imagination  could  figure  to  itself  an 
intellectual  chaos,  such  as  the  material  chaos  has  often 
been  painted,  the  "  Faustus"  of  Goethe  should  have 
been  composed  at  that  epoch.  It  cannot  be  exceeded 
in  boldness  of  conception,  and  the  recollection  of  this 
production  is  always  attended  with  a  sensation  of  giddi- 
ness. The  Devil  is  the  hero  of  the  piece  ;  the  author 
has  not  conceived  him  like  a  hideous  phantom,  such 
as  he  is  usually  represented  to  children  ;  he  has  made 
him,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  the  evil  Being 
fiar  excellence^  before  whom  all  others,  that  of  Gresset 
particularly,  are  only  novices,  scarcely  worthy  to  be 
the  bervants  of  Mepliisiopheles  (this  is  the  nan.e  of 
the  dfemon  who  has  made  himself  the  friend  of  Faus- 
tus). Goethe  wished  to  dispJay  in  this  character,  at 
QUce  real  and  fanciful,  the  bitterest  pleasantry  that  con- 
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tempt  can  inspire,  and  at  the  same  time  an  audacious 
gaiety  that  amuses.  There  is  an  infernal  irony  in  the 
discourses  of  ^Nlephistopheles,  which  extends  itself  to 
the  whole  creation,  and  criticizes  the  universe  like  a 
bad  book  of  which  the  Devil  has  made  himself  the 
censor. 

Mephistopheles  makes  sport  with  genius  itself,  as 
with  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  absurdities,  when  it 
leads  men  to  take  a  serious  interest  in  any  thing  that 
exists  in  the  world,  and  above  all  when  it  gives  them 
confidence  in  their  own  individual  strength.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  supreme  wickedness  and  divine  wisdom  co- 
incide in  this  respect;  that  they  equally  recognize  the 
vanity  and  weakness  of  ail  earthly  things:  but  the  one 
proclaims  this  truth  only  to  disgust  men  with  what  is 
good,  the  other  only  to  elevate  them  above  what  is 
evil. 

If  the  play  of  Fiuistus"  contained  only  a  lively  and 
philosophical  pleasantry,  an  analogous  spirit  may  be 
found  in  many  of  Voltaire's  writings  ;  but  v^-e  perceive 
ia  this  piece  an  imagination  of  a  very  different  nature. 
It  is  not  only  that  it  displays  to  us  the  moral  world, 
such  as  it  is,  annihilated,  but  that  Hell  itself  is  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  it.  There  is  a  potency  o(  sor- 
cery, a  poetry  belonging  to  the  principle  of  evil,  a  de- 
lirium of  wickedness,  a  distraction  of  thought,  which 
make  us  shudder,  laugh,  and  cry,  in  a  breath  It 
seems  as  if  the  government  of  the  world  were,  for  a 
moment,  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Bi^mon.  You 
trem>bie  because  he  is  piliicss,  you  laugh  because  he 
humbles  the  satisfaction  of  self-love,  you  weep,  be- 
cause human  nature,  thus  contemplated  from  the 
depths  of  hell,  inspires  a  painful  compassion. 

Zslilton  has  drawn  his  Satan  larger  than  man  ;  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  Dante  have  given  him  the  hideous 
figure  of  the  brute  combined  with  the  human  shape. 
The  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe  is  a  civilized  Devli. 
He  handleb  with  dexterity  that  ridicule,  so  trifiing  i;i 
appearance,  which  is  nevertheless  often  found  to  cor.- 
5ist  with  a  profundity  of  malice  ;  he  treats  all  sensibil- 
ity as  silliness  or  affectation  ;  his  figure  is  ugly,  iow, 
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and  crooked  ;  he  is  awkvrard  without  timidity,  disdain- 
ful without  pride  ;  he  affects  something  of  tendernes?i 
with  the  women,  hecause  it  is  only  in  their  company 
that  he  needs  to  deceive-,  in  order  to  seduce  ;  and  what 
he  understands  by  seduction,  is  to  minister  to  the  pas- 
sions of  others  ;  for  he  cannot  even  imitate  love.  This 
is  the  only  dissimulation  that  is  impossible  to  him. 

The  character  of  Mephistopheles  supposes  an  in- 
exhaustible knowledge  of  social  life,  of  nature,  and  of 
the  marvellous.  Tins  ph^y  of  "  Faustus,"  is  the 
liight-mare  of  the  imagination,  but  it  is  a  night-mare 
th-at  redoubles  its  strength.  It  discovers  the  dia- 
bolical revelation  of  incredulity,— of  that  incredulity 
which  attacl-.es  itself  to  every  thing  tlsat  can  ever  exist 
cf  good  in  this  v/orld  ;  and  perhaps  this  might  be  a 
dangerous  revelation,  if  the  circumstances  produced 
l)y  the  perfidicus  intentions  of  Mephistopheles  did  not 
inspire  a  horror  of  his  arrogant  language,  and  make 
knovv'n  the  wickedness  which  it  covers. 

In  the  character  of  Faustus,  ail  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity  are  cor^centercd  :  desire  of  knowledge,  and 
ialigue  of  lauour  ;  wish  of  success  and  satiety  of  pleas- 
ure. It  presents  a  perfect  model  of  the  changeful  and 
versatile  being  vvdiose  sentiracrits  are  yet  more  ephe- 
mevai  than  the  short  existence  of  which  he  com.plainSc 
Faustus  lias  more  an^.bition  than  strength;  and  this 
inward  agitation  produces  his  revolt  against  naturc,- 
and  makes  him  have  recourric  to  all  manner  of  sorce-^ 
lies,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  hard  but  necessary 
con.ditions  imposed  upon  m.ortaliiy.  He  is  discovered, 
in  the  first  scene,  surrcui.ded  by  his  books,  and  by  an 
infinite  number  cf  m.athematical  instruments  and 
chemacal  phials.  His  father  had  also  devoted  himself 
to  science,  and  transmitted  to  him  the  same  taste  and 
habits.  A  solitary  lamp  eriliglitens  this  gloomy  l  e- 
trcat,  and  Faustus  pursues  without  intermission  his 
studies  cf  nature,  and  particularly  of  magic,  many 
secrets  cf  which  ai  e  already  in  his  possession. 

He  invokes  one  of  the  creating  Genii  of  the  second 
order;  the  spirit  appears,  and  counsels  him  not  to  el- 
evate himseli  above  the  sphere  of  the  human  under- 
standing'.—-" It  is  for  us,"  he  says^  <^  it  is  for  us  to 
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«  pluni^e  into  the  tumult  of  exertion,  into  those  eter- 
<'  nal  billows  of  life,  which  are  made  to  s  .vell  and  sink, 
are  impelled  and  recalled,  by  man's  nativity  and  dis- 
"  solution  :  we  are  created  to  labour  in  the  work  wnich 
«  God  has  ordained  us,  and  of  which  time  completes 
"  the  web.  But  thou  who  canst  conceive  nothing  be- 
«  yond  thine  own  being-,  thou,  who  tremblest  to  sound 
"  thine  own  destiny,  and  whom  a  breath  of  mine  makes 
"  shudder,  leave  me  1  Recall  me  no  more  1*'  When 
the  Genius  has  disappeared,  a  deep  despair^  seizes 
on  Faustus,  and  he  forms  the  design  of  poisoning 
himself. 

"And  I,"  he  says,  "the  im^age  of  the  Deity,  I, 

who  believed  myself  on  the  point  of  tasting  eternal 
"  truth  in  all  the  splendour  of  celestial  light  I  1,  who 
"  was  no  longer  a  son  of  the  earth,  who  felt  myself 
"  equal  to  the  cherubim,  who,  creators  in  their  turn,  are 
"  susceptible  of  the  enjoyments  of  God  himself  1  Ah  ! 
'*  how  much  do  I  need  expiate  my  presumptuous  an- 
*'  ticipations  !  One  word  of  thunder  has  dissipated 
"  them  for  ever.    Divine  spirit  1    I  had  power  to  at- 

tract,  but  none  to  retain  thee.  During  the  happy  in- 
"  stant,  while  I  beheld  thee,  I  felt  myself  at  once  so 

great  and  so  little  1  But  thou  hast  driven  me  back, 
"  with  violence,  to  the  uncertain  lot  of  humanity  ! 

Who  now  will  instruct  me  ?  Vv  hat  ought  I  to 
"  avoid?  Ought  I  to  yield  to  the  impulse  which  pres- 
"  ses  upon  me  ?  Our  actions.^  as  our  sufferings,  arrest 
"  tne  advance  of  thought.  Low  inclinations  oppose 
"  themselves  to  the  most  magnificent  conceptions  of 
"  the  soul.  W'hen  we  attain  a  certain  degiee  of  sublu- 
"  nary  happiness,  we  treat  as  illusion  and  falsehood 
«  whatever  is  more  valuable  than  this  happiness  ;  and 
"  the  sublime  sentiments  with  v.-hich  we  were  gifted 
"  by  the  Creator,  lose  themselves  in  earthly  interests. 
"  At  first,  imagination,  witn  its  daring  wings,  aspires 
«  to  eternity  ;  so  a  little  space  is  enough  for  the  ru- 
*'  ir.s  of  our  broken  hopes.  An.xiety  takes  possession 
"  of  our  heart.  She  engenders  secret  gviefs  within  it, 
"  and  robs  it  of  pleasure  ar,d  repose.  She  presents 
"  herself  to  us  in  a  thousand  shapes  j  now  under  the 
VOL.  I.  D  d  2 
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"  aspect  of  fortune,  then  as  a  wife  or  children,  in  the 
"  likeness  of  the  dagger,  of  poison,  of  flames,  or  of 
«  the  ocean,  she  pursues  and  harrasses  us.  Man  trem- 

ble  -  in  the  contemplation  of  what  never  will  happen^ 
"  and  moums  incessantly  for  what  he  has  never  lost. 

No,  I  did  not  compare  myself  to  the  Deity;  no,  I 
"  feel  my  misery  :  it  is  the  insect  that  I  resemble  ; — ■ 
"  the  insect  that  agitates  the  dust  on  which  it  exists, 
"  and  is  crushed  by  the  f jot  of  the  passenger. 

And  what,  but  dust,  are  all  these  books  by  which 

I  am  surrounded  ?  Am  I  not  shut  up  in  the  prison 
"  of  science  ?  These  walls,  these  windows  which  en- 
"  viron  me,  do  they  suffer  f^ven  the  light  of  the  sun 
"  to  reach  me  without  altering  its  rays  ?  What  am  I  to 
"  do  with  these  numberless  volumes,  with  these  end- 
*'  less  nothings  that  crowd  my  brain  ?  Shall  I  find 
"  among  them  what  I  want?  If  I  cast  ray  eye  over 
"  these  pages,  what  shall  I  read  in  them  ?  That  men 
"  every  where  torment  themselves  about  their  fate  ; 
<'  that  from  time  to  time  a  single  happy  man  has  ex- 
"  istcd,  and  that  he  has  made  all  the  other  inhabitants 
"  of  the  earth  despair."  f  A  deatli\^  head  in  on  the 
table.)      And  thou,  who  seemest  to  address  me  with 

that  horrible  grin,  was  not  the  mind  that  once  in- 
"  habited  thy  brain  guilty  of  error  like  my  own  ?  Did 
"  it  not  search  for  light,  and  did  it  not  sink  under  the 
"  weight  of  darkness  ?  These  instruments  of  every  de- 

scription,  that  my  father  coilectec!,  to  assist  him  in 
"his  vain  labours;  these  wheels,  and  cylinders,  and 
"  levers,  will  they  reveal  to  me  the  secret  of  nature  ? 
"no,  she  is  involved  in  mystery,  for  all  that  she  pre- 
"  tends  to  display  herself  to  the  light  ;  and,  what  she 
"  chooses  to  conceal,  not  all  the  efforts  of  science  will 
"  ever  tear  from  her  bosom. 

"  My  eyes  turn  themselves,  then,  to  thee,  thou 
'■^  poisoned  beverage  !  Thou,  v/ho  bestowest  death,  I 
"  salute  thee  like  a  pale  ray  of  light  in  the  gloomy 
"  forest.  In  tliee,  I  honour  science  and  reverence 
«  the  human  underfitanding.  Tiicu  art  the  sv/eetest 
"  essence  oi  ail  sleeping  juices.  lathee  are  concen- 
"  tered  ail  the  powers  of  death.    Come  to  my  relief  \ 
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«  I  feel  my  troubled  spirit  already  grow  calm  ;  I  am 
"  about  to  launch  upon  the  open  sea.  The  limpid 
"  waves  splitter  like  a  mirror  under  my  fjet.  A  new 
"  day  invites  me  to  the  opposite  shore,  A  chariot  of 
"  fire  already  hovers  over  my  head  ;  I  am  about  to  as- 
"  cend  it ;  soon  shall  I  wander  among  the  aetherial 
"  spheres,  and  taste  the  delights  of  the  heavenly  re- 
"  gions. 

"  But  how  deserve  them  in  this  state  of  my  debase- 
"  ment  ?  Yes,  I  may  deserve  them  if  I  dare,  if  I 
"  courageously  burst  those  gates  of  death  before 
"  which  no  man  can  pass  without  shuddering.  It  is 
"  time  to  display  the  dignity  of  man.    I  must  no  lon- 

ger  shiver  on  the  brink  of  this  abyss,  where  the  im- 
"  agination  condemns  itself  toils  own  torments,  and 
"  the  flames  of  heil  seem  to  prohibit  our  approach. 
"  Into  this  cup  of  pure  crystal  will  I  pour  the  mor- 
"  tal  poison.  Alas  !  it  once  served  for  another  use  : 
"  it  circulated  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  joyous  festi- 
*'  vals  of  our  ftithers,  and  the  guest,  as  it  passed  to 
"  him,  celebrated  its  beauty  in  a  song.  Thou  gilded 
"  cup  !  Thou  bringest  to  my  remembrance  the  jovial 
"  nights  of  my  youth.  No  more  shall  I  pass  thee  to 
"  my  neighbour;  no  more  shall  I  extol  the  artist  that 
"  fashioned  and  embeliished  thee.  Thou  art  now  fil- 
"  led  with  a  dismal  beverage—  it  was  prepared  by  me, 
^'  it  is  chosen  by  me.  Ah  !  be  it  for  me  the  solemn 
"  libation  v/hich  I  consecrate  to  the  morning  of  anew 
^'  existence  !" 

At  the  moment  when  he  is  about  to  swallow  the  poi- 
son, Faustus  hears  the  town  bells  ringing  in  honour 
of  Easter  day,  and  the  choirs  of  the  neighbouring 
church  celebrating  that  holy  feast. 

THE  CHOIR. 

"  Christ  is  risen.  Let  degenerate,  weak,  and  trem- 
bling  mortals  be  glad  thereot ! 

FAUSTUS. 

"  With  what  impositig  so.emnity  does  this  brazen 
"  sound  shake  my  soul  to  its  very  iouudations  !  What 
"  pure  voices  are  those  that  make  liic  poisoned  cup  I'all 

oiu  of  my  hand  ?  Do  ye  aunounce,  resounding  beils. 
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«  the  first  hour  of  the  sacred  sabbath  of  Easter  ?  Ye, 
oh  choir  !  do  ye  ah-eady  celebrate  those  strains  of 

"  consolation,  those  strains,  which,  in  the  night  of  the 

"  g-rave,  were  sung  by  angels  descending  from  heaven 

"  to  commence  the  new  covenant  ?" 

The  choir  repeats,  "  Christ  is  risen,"  he. 

FAUSTUS. 

"  Celestial  strains!  potent  and  gentle,  wherefore  do 
«  ye  seek  me,  humbled  in  the  dust  ?  Go  !  make  your- 
"  selves  heard  by  those  who  are  capable  of  deriving 
"  comfort  f-  om  you  !   I  hear  the  message  you  convey 

to  me,  but  I  want  faith  to  believe  it.  Miracle  is  the 
"  cherished  offspring  of  faith.  I  cannot  spring  up- 
"  wards  to  the  sphere  from  which  your  glorious  tidings 
"  descended  :  and  yet,  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
"  these  songs,  they  recal  me  to  life.  Once,  a  ray  of 
"  divine  light  used  to  fall  on  me  during  the  peaceful 
"  solemnity  of  the  sabbath.  The  drowsy  hum  of  the 
"  bells  used  to  fill  my  soul  with  the  presentiment  of 
^'  futurity,  and  prayer  was  an  ardent  enjoyment  to  my 
"  heart.    Those  same  bells  also  announced  the  games 

of  youth,  and  the  festival  of  spring.  The  memory 
"  of  them  rekindles  those  feelings  of  childhood  which 
"  remove  us  from  the  contemplation  of  death.  Oh  ! 
"  sound  again,  celestial  strains  1  Eartli  has  regained 
«  possession  of  me." 

This  momentary  enthusiasm  does  not  continue : 
Faustus  is  an  inconstant  character,  the  passions  of  the 
world  recover  thei-  hold  upon  him.  He  seeks  to  satis- 
fy them,  he  wishes  to  abandon  himself  to  them  ;  and 
the  devil,  under  the  name  of  Mephistopheles,  comes 
and  promises  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  plea- 
sures of  ti)e  earth,  being  at  the  same  time  able  to  ren- 
der him  disgusted  with  them  all  ;  for  real  wickedjjess 
so  entirely  dries  up  the  soul,  tiiat  it  ends  by  inspiiing 
a  profound  indifference  for  pleasures  as  well  as  for 
virtues. 

Mephistopheles  conducts  Faustus  to  a  witch,  who 
keeps  under  her  orders  a  i.unsLer  of  animals,  haif 
monkeys  snd  haif  cats,  f M-  trkatzen.J  T'ns  scene 
niay,  lu  some  respects,  be  considered  as  a  parptiy  of 
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that  of  the  vv'iiches  in  Macbeth.  The  witches  in  Mac- 
beth sing  mysterious  words,  of  which  the  extraordinary 
sounds  produce  at  once  the  effect  of  magic  ;  Guetne's 
witches  also  pronounce  strange  syllables,  of  which 
■  the  rhymes  are  curiously  multiplied  ;  these  syllables 
excite  the  imagination  to  gaiety,  by  the  very  singular- 
ity of  their  construction,  and  the  dialogue  of  this  scene, 
•which  would  be  merely  burlesque  in  prose,  receives  a 
more  elevated  character  from  the  chai-m  of  poetry. 

In  listening  to  the  comical  language  of  these  cat- 
TRonkeys,  we  think  we  discover  what  would  be  the 
ideas  of  animals  if  they  were  able  to  express  them, 
what  a  co-irse  and  ridicuious  image  they  would  repre* 
sent  to  themselves,  of  nature,  and  of  mankind. 

The  French  stage  has  scarcely  any  specimens  of 
these  pleasantries  founded  on  the  marvellous,  on  pro- 
digies, witchcrafts,  transformations.  Sec:  this  is  to 
make  sport  vvith  nature,  as  in  comedies  we  make  sport 
Vvith  men.  But,  to  derive  pleasure  from  this  sort  of 
eomedy,  reason  must  be  set  aside,  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  must  be  considered  as  a  licensed 
game,  without  any  object.  Yet  is  this  game  not  the 
more  easy  on  that  account,  for  restrictions  are  often 
supports;  and  when,  in  the  career  of  literature,  men 
give  scope  to  boundless  invention,  nothing  but  the  ex- 
cess, the  very  extravagance,  of  genius,  can  confer  au-y 
merit  on  these  productions ;  the  union  of  wiidness 
with  mediocrity  would  be  intolerable. 

Mephistopheies  conducts  Faustus  into  the  company 
of  young  persons  of  all  classes,  and  subdues,  by  dif- 
ferent means,  the  different  minds  with  which  he  en- 
gages. Fie  effects  his  conquests  over  them,  not  by 
admiration,  but  by  astonishment.  Me  always  capti- 
vates by  something  unexpected  and  contemptuous  in 
]/is  v/ords  and  aciioiis  ;  for  vulgar  spirits,  for  the  most 
part,  take  so  mucii  the  more  account  of  a  superior 
intellect,  as  that  intellect  appears  to  be  indifferent 
about  tliem.  A  secret  instinct  lells  them  that  he  who 
despises  them  sees  justiy. 

A  Leipsic  student,  wlio  has  just  left  his  mother's 
kouse,  as  simple  as  one  can  be  at  that  age  in  the  good 
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country  of  Germany,  comes  to  consult  Faustus  about 
his  studies  ;  Faustus  begs  Mephistopheles  to  take  on 
himself  the  charge  of  answering  bim.  He  puts  on  a 
doctor's  gown,  and  while  wailing  for  the  scholar,  ex- 
presses, in  a  soliloquy,  his  contempt  for  Faustus. 
"  This  man,"  says  he,  "  will  never  be  more  than  half 
«  wicked,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  he  flatters  himself  with 
"  the  hope  of  becoming  comph  tely  so.'*  It  is  so  in 
fact  ;  whenever  people  naturally  well  principled  turn 
aside  from  the  plain  road,  they  find  themselves  shack- 
led by  a  sort  of  awkwardness  that  proceeds  from  un- 
controliabie  remorse,  while  men  who  are  radically  bad 
make  a  mock  of  those  candidates  for  vice  who,  with 
the  best  intention  to  do  evil,  are  without  talent  to  ac- 
complish it. 

At  last  the  scholar  presents  himself,  and  nothing" 
can  be  more  naif  than  the  awkward  and  yet  presump- 
tuous eai^erness  of  this  young  German,  on  his  enti  ance 
for  the  fii  st  time  in  his  life  into  a  great  city,  disposed 
to  all  things,  knowing  nothing,  afraid  of  every  thing 
he  sees,  yet  impatient  to  possess  it,  desirous  of  infor- 
mation, eagerly  wishing  for  amusement, and  advancing 
with  an  artless  smile  towards  Mephistopiicles,  who 
receives  him  v.ith  a  cold  and  contemptuous  air ;  the 
contrast  between  the  unaffected  good  humovr  of  the 
one,  and  the  disdainful  insolence  of  the  other,  is  ad- 
mirably lively. 

There  is  not  a  single  branch  of  knowledge  but  the 
scholar  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  ;  and  what 
he  desires  to  learn,  he  says,  is  science  and  nature. 
Mephistopheles  congratulates  him  on  the  precision 
with  which  he  has  marked  out  bis  plan  of  study.  He 
amuses  himself  by  describing  the  four  faculties,  law,, 
medicine,  philosophy,  and  theology,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  confound  the  poor  scholar's  head  for  ever.  Me- 
phistopheles makes  a  thousand  different  arguments 
for  him,  all  which  the  scholar  approves  one  after  the 
other,  but  the  conclusion  of  which  astonishes  him,  be- 
cause he  looks  for  serious  discourse  while  the  devil  is 
only  laughing  at  every  subject.  The  scholar  comes 
prepared  for  general  aamiration,  and  ^he  result  of  all 
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he  hearsls  only  universal  contempt.  ^Mephistopheles 
agrees  with  him  that  doubt  proceeds  from  hell,  and 
that  the  devils  are  those  =ivho  deny  ;  but  he  expresses 
doubt  itself  with  a  tone  of  decision,  which,  mixing 
arroi^ance  of  character  with  uncertainty  of  reasoning, 
leaves  no  consistence  in  any  thing  but  evil  inclinations, 
i^'o  belief,  no  opinion  remains  fixed  in. the  head  after 
having  listened  to  Mephistopheles  ;  and  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  examine  ourselves  in  order  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  truth»  in  the  world,  or  whether  we  think 
only  to  make  a  mock  of  those  who  fancy  that  they 
think. 

"  Must  not  every  word  have  an  idea  annexed  to  it  ?" 
says  the  scholar.  Yss,  if  it  can,"  repi.es  Mephisto- 
pheles, "  but  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  too  much 

about  that,  for  where  ideas  are  v/anting,  words  come 

on  purpose  to  supply  the  place  of  them." 

Sometinies  the  scholar  cannot  comprehend  Me- 
phistopneles,  but  he  has  only  so  much  tne  more  re- 
spect for  his  genius.  Before  he  takes  leave  of  him,  he 
begs  him  to  inscribe  a  few  lines  in  his  album,  the  book 
in  which,  according  to  the  good  natured  customs  of 
Germany,  every  one  makes  his  friends  furnish  him  with 
a  mark  of  tneir  remembrance.  Mephisiopheles  v.  rites 
the  words  that  Satan  spoke  to  Eve,  to  induce  her  to  eat 
the  fruit  cf  the  tree  of  life.       Thou  shalt  he  as  God^ 

knoiving good  a^id  ex-il"  "  I  uiay  well,^'  says  he  to  him- 
self, "  borrow  this  ancient  sentence  of  my  cousin  the 

serpent,  they  have  long  made  use  of  it  in  my  family." 
Tiie  scholar  takes  back  his  book  and  goes  away  per 
fectly  satisfied. 

Faustus  grows  tired,  and  Mephistopheles  advises 
liira  to  fall  in  love.  He  becomes  actually  so  with  a 
young  girl  of  the  lower  class,  extremely  innocent  and 
simple,  who  lives  in  poverty  with  her  aped  mother, 
Mephistopht-ies,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Faus- 
tus to  her,  takes  it  into  I  is  head  to  form  an.  acquaintance 
with  one  of  her  neighbours,  namied  Martha,  whom  the 
young  Mar^a;aret  sometimes  goes  to  visit.  Tiiis  wo- 
man's husband  is  abroad,  and  sne  is  distracted  at  re- 
-Geiving  do  news  of  him  ;  she  would  be  greatly  afflict- 
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ed  at  his  death,  yet  at  least  she  would  wish  not  to  be 
left  in  doubt  of  it ;  and  Mephistopheles  greatly  sofiens 
her  grief,  by  promising  her  an  obituary  account  of  her 
husband,  in  regular  form,  for  her  to  publish  in  the 
gazette  according  to  custom. 

Poor  Margaret  is  delivered  up  to  the  power  of  evil, 
the  infernal  spirit  lets  loose  all  his  malice  upon  her,and 
renders  her  culpable,  without  depriving  her  of  that 
rectitude  of  heart  which  can  find  repose  only  in  virtue. 

A  dexterous  villain  takes  care  not  wholly  to  pervert 
those  honest  people  whom  he  designs  to  govern  :  for 
his  ascendancy  over  them  depends  upon  the  alternate 
agitations  of  crime  and  remorse.  Faustus,  by  the 
assistance  of  Mephistopheles,  seduces  this  young 
girl,  who  is  remarkably  simple  both  in  mind  and  soul. 
She  is  pious,  though  culpable  ;  and  when  alone  with 
Faustus,  asks  him  whether  he  has  any  religion.  "  My 
"child,"  says  he,  "  j  ou  know  I  love  you.  I  wouid 
«'  give  my  blood  and  my  life  for  you  ;  I  would  disturb 
"  the  faith  of  no  one.  Is  not  this  all  that  you  can  de- 
<^  sire  ? 

MARGARET. 

No,  it  is  necessary  to  believe. 

FAUSTUS. 

"  Is  it  necessary  ? 

MARGARET. 

"  Ah  !  that  I  had  any  influence  over  you  1  you  d© 
"  not  sufficiently  reverence  the  holy  sacraments. 

FAUSTUS. 

"  I  do  reverence  them. 

MARGARET. 

"  But  without  ever  drawling  near  them  ;  it  is  long' 
"  shice  you  have  confessed  yourself,  long  since  you 
"  have  been  at  mass  :  do  you  believe  in  God  ? 

FAUSTUS. 

"  My  dear  friend,  who  dares  to  say,  I  believe  in  G  jd  ?; 
"  If  you  propose  tiiis  question  to  priests  and  sages,! 
"  they  will  answer  as  if  they  intended  to  mock  him 

who  questioned  them. 

MARGARET. 

So,  then,  you  believe  nothing. 
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FAUSTUS. 

«  Do  not  construe  my  words  so  ill,  charming  crea- 

ture  !  Who  can  name  the  Deity  and  say,  I  compre- 
"  hend  him  ?  Who  can  feel,  and  not  believe  in  him  ? 
"  Does  not  that  which  supports  the  universe  embrace 
"  thee,  me,  and  universal  nature  ?  Does  not  Heaven 

descend  to  form  a  canopy  over  our  heads  ?  Is  not  the 

earth  immoveable  imder  our  feet  ?  Do  not  the  eternal 
"  stars,  from  their  spheres  on  high, look  down  upon  us 
«  with  love  ?  Are  not  thine  eyes  reflected  in  mincjmeit- 
«  ing  with  tenderness  ?  Does  not  an  eternal  mystery, 
"  visible  and  invisible,  attract  my  heart  to  thine  ?  Let 

thy  soulbefiiied  with  this  mystery,  and  wlien  you  ex- 
«  perience  the  supreme  happiness  of  feeling,  call  that 
"  happiness  thy  heart,  love,  God,  it  is  all  the  same. 
'I  Feeling  is  all  in  all,  names  are  but  an  empty  sound,  a 
"  vain  smoke  that  darkens  the  splendour  of  Heaven." 

This  morsel  of  inspired  eloquence  would  not  suit 
the  character  of  Faustus,  if  at  this  moment  he  were 
not  better,  because  he  ioves;  and  if  the  intention  of 
the  author  had  not  doubtless  been  to  shevv'  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  firm  and  positive  belief,  since  even  those  whorm 
Nature  has  created  good  and  kind,  are  not  the  less  ca- 
pable of  the  most  fatal  aberrations  v/hen  this  support 
is  wanting  to  them, 

Faustus  grows  tired  of  the  love  of  Margaret,  as  of 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life;  nothing  is  fi.ier,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, than  the  verses  in  which  he  expresses  at  once 
the  enthusiasm  of  science  and  the  satiety  of  happiness. 

FAUSTUS. 

"  Sublime  spirit  I  Tnou  hast  granted  me  all  that  I 
have  asked  of  thee.    It  is  not  in  vain  that  thou  hast 

^'  turned  towards  me  thy  countenance  encircled  with 
flames  ;  thou  hast  given  me  magical  nature  for  my 

"  empire  ;  t!iou  hast  given  me  strength  to  feel  and 
enjoy  it.  Thou  hast  given  me  not  coldly  to  admire, 
but  inwardly  to  be  acquainted  with  it ,  tnou  hast  giv- 
en  me  to  penetrate  into  the  bosom  of  the  universe  as 

<' into  that  of  a  friend  ;  thou  hast  brought  before  me 
the  varied  assembly  of  living  things,  and  hast  taugh£ 

«'  me  to  knov/  my  brethren  in  the  iuliabitanis  of  the 
VOL.  I.  E  e 
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"  woods,  the  air  and  the  waters.  Whe^  the  temnest 
"  howls  in  the  forest,  when  it  uproot.s  and  subverts 

the  gig-antic  pines,  and  makes  the  mountain  re-echo 

to  their  fall,  thou  guidest  me  into  a  safe  abvlum,  and 
«  thou  revealest  to  me  the  secret  wonders  of  my  own 
«  heart.  When  the  calm  moon  siieniiy  ascends  the 
"  sky,  the  silvered  shades  of  ancient  times  glide  before 

my  eyes  ovJ"r  the  rocks  and  in  the  woods,  and  seem 
"  to  soften  for  me  the  severe  pleasure  (;f  meditation. 
But,  alas!  I  feel  it,  man  can  attain  perfection  in 

nothing ;  by  the  side  of  those  delights  which  bring 
^'  me  near  to  the  gods,  I  am  doomed  to  support  that 

cold,  that  indifferent,  that  haughty  companion,  who 

humbles  me  in  ray  own  eyes,  and  by  a  word  reduces 
<^  to  nothing,  all  the  gifts  that  thou  hast  bestowed  upon 
"  me.  He  kindles  in  my  bosom  an  uniarneable  hre  that 
"  urges  me  to  the  pursuit  of  beauty  ;  I  pass  in  deliri- 

urn,  from  desire  to  enjoyment;  but  in  the  very  bo- 
<'  som  of  happiness  a  vague  sensation  of  satiety  caus- 
"  es  me  to  regret  the  restlessness  of  desire." 

The  history  of  Margaret  is  oppressively  painful  to 
the  heart.  Her  low  condition,  her  confined  inieliect, 
all  that  renders  her  subject  to  misfortune,  without 
giving  her  the  power  of  resisting  it,  inspires  us  v/itli 
the  greater  compassion  for  her.  Goethe,  in  his  novels 
and  in  his  plays,  has  scarcely  ever  bestov/ed  any  supe- 
rior excellence  upon  his  female  personages,  but  he 
describes  with  wonderful  exactness  that  character  of 
weakness  which  renders  }>totection  so  necessary  to 
them.  Margaret  is  about  to  receive  Faustus  in  her 
house  without  her  mother's  knowledge,  and  gives  this 
poor  woman,  by  the  advice  of  Mephistopheles,  a 
sleeping  draught  wliich  she  is  unable  to  support,  and 
which  causes  her  death.  The  guitty  Margaret  be- 
comes pregnant,  her  shame  is  made  public,  all  her 
neighbours  point  the  finger  at  her.  Disgrace  seems 
to  have  greater  hold  upon  persons  of  an  elevated  rank, 
and  yet  it  is  perhaps  more  formidable  among  the  low- 
er class.  Every  thing  is  so  plain,  so  positive,  so  irrC' 
parable,  among  men  who  never  upon  any  occasion 
make  use  of  shades  of  expression.    Goethe  admirably 
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catches  thosQ  manners,  at  once  so  near  and  so  distant 
from  us,  he  possesses  in  a  supreme  degree  the  art  of 
bein^  perfectly  natural  in  a  thousand  different  natures." 

Valentine,  a  soldier,  the  brother  of  Margaret,  re- 
turns from  the  ^vars  to  visit  her,  and  when  he  learns 
her  shame,  the  suffering  which  he  feels,  and  for  v.-hich 
he  blushes,  betrays  itself  in  lang-uas,e  at  once  harsh 
and  pathetic.  A  man  severe  in  appearance,  yet  in- 
v.-ardly  endowed  v/ith  sensibility,  causes  an  unexpect- 
ed and  poignant  emotion. 

G  ethe  has  painted  wi^h  admirable  truth  the  courage 
"U'hich  a  soldier  is  capable  of  exerting  against  moral 
pain,  that  new  enemy  which  he  perceives  Vv-ithin  him- 
self, and  which  he  cannot  combat  with  his  usual  v.  ea- 
po  !S.  At  last,  the  necessity  of  revenge  takes  posses- 
sion of  him.,  and  brings  into  action  all  the  feelings  by 
which  he  was  inwardly  devoured.  He  meets  !^.Iephis- 
topheles  and  Faustus  at  the  moment  when  they  are  go- 
ing to  give  a  serenade  under  his  sister's  window.  Val- 
entine provokes  Faustus,  fights  with  him,  and  receives 
a  mortal  wound.  Kis  adversaries  ily  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  populace. 

oNIargaret  arrives,  and  asks  who  lies  bleeding  upon 
the  earth.  The  people  answer  the  sen  of  thy  mother. 
And  her  brother  dyi  \g  addresses  to  her  reproaches 
more  terrible,  and  more  harrowing,  than  more  polish- 
ed language  could  ever  make  use  of  The  dignity  of 
tragedy  could  never  permit  us  to  dig  so  deeply  into  the 
human  heart  for  the  characters  of  nature. 

Mephistopheles  obliges  Faustus  to  leave  the  town, 
and  the  despair  excited  in  him  by  the  fate  of  ^largaret, 
creates  a  new  interest  in  his  favour. 

"  Alas  r'  he  exclaims,  "  she  might  so  easily  have 
"  been  made  happy  !  a  simple  cabin  in  an  alpine  valley, 
"  a  few  domestic   employments,   would  have  been 

enough  to  satisfy  her  limited  wishes,  and  fill  up  her 

gentle  existence;  but  I,  the  enemy  of  God,  could 

not  rest  till  I  had  broken  her  lieart,  and  triumphed 
"  in  the  ruin  of  her  humble  destiny.     Through  me, 

will  peace  be  for  ever  ravished  from  her.  She  must 
-  become  the  victim  of  hell.     Well !   Dsmon,  cut- 
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^'  short  my  anguish,  let  what  must  come,  come  quick- 
"iy!  Be  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  creature  fuifiiied, 
"  and  cast  me  headlong-,  together  with  her,  into  the 
"  abyss.'* 

The  bitterness  and  san^^-froid  of  the  answer  of  Me- 
phistopheles  are  truly  diabolical. 

"  How  you  enflame  yourself,''  he  says  to  him,.  "  how 
"  you  boi!  1  I  know  not  how  to  console  thee,  and  upon 
"  ray  honour  I  would  now  give  m.yself  to  the  Devil  if 
"  I  were  not  the-Devil  myself ;  but  thinkest  thou,  then,. 
"  madman,  that  because  thy  weak  brain  can  find  no  is- 
"sue,  there  is  none  in  reality?   Long  live  he  who 

knows  how  to  support  all  things  with  courage!  I, 
"  have  rendered  thee  not  much  unlike  myself,  and  re- 

fleet,  I  beseech  thee,  that  there  is  n-  thing  in  the 
4^  v/orld  more  disgustn^ig,  than  a  devil  who  despairs!" 

Margaret  goes  alone  to  the  church,  the  only  asylum 
that  remains  to  her :  an  immense  crowd  fiiis  the  aisies, 
and  the  buiial  service  is  performed  in  this  sole n in  place. 
Margaret  is  cove  ed  with  a  veil ;  she  prays  fervently; 
arid  when  she  begins  to  Batter  herself  with  hopes  of 
divine  mercy,  the  evil  spirit  speaks  to  her  in  a  lov» 
voice,  saying, 

"  Dost  thou  remem.ber,  Margaret,  the  time  when 
^-^  thou  earnest  liither  to  prostrate  thyself  before  the 
"  altar?  Then  wcrt  thou  full  of  innocePiCe,  and  while 
"  thy  timid  voice  lisped  the  psalms,  God  reigned  in 
"  thy  heart.  Margaret,  what  hast  thou  since  done  ? 
"  What  crimes  hast  thou  committed  ?  Dost  thou  come 
"  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  thy  mother,  whose  death 
"  hangs  heavily  on  thy  head  !  Dost  thou  see  what 
"blood,  is  that  vvhich  defiies  thy  threshold  ?  It  is  tl:y 

brother's  blood.    And  dost  tliou  not  feel  stirring  i;i 

thy  womb  an  unfortunate  creature  that  already  fore- 
^'  warns  il:ee  of  nev/  sufferings. 

MARrx.VriET. 

"  Woe  1  woe  !  How  can  I  escape  from  th.c  thoughts 
«  that  spring  up  in  my  soul  and  rise  in  rebeilian 
"  against  mc  ? 
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THE  CHOIR,  f chanting  in  the  church.) 
Dies  i'rce^  dies  illdf 
Solvet  sceclum  in  favilld* 

THE   EVIL  SPIRIT, 

«  The  anp;er  of  Heaven  threatens  thee,  Margaret ! 
«  The  trumpets  of  the  resurrection  are  sounded  ;  the 
«  tombs  are  shaken,  and  thy  heart  is  about  to  awake 
«  to  eternal  flames. 

MARGARET. 

«  Ah,  that  I  could  fly  hence  !  the  sounds  of  that  or- 
"  gan  prevent  me  from  breathing,  and  the  chants  of  the 
"  priests  penstrate  my  soul  with  an  emotion  that 
^  rends  it. 

THE  CHOIR. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedehii^\ 
Quidquid  latet  afifiarebit ; 
Js^il  inultum  remanebit. 

MARGARET, 

"  It  seems  as  if  the  walls  were  closing  together  to 
«  stifle  me;  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  church  oppresses 
^  me.    Air  !  air  ! 

THE   EVIL  SPIRIT. 

"  Hide  thyself!  Guilt  and  shame   pursue  thee. 
"  Thou  callest  for  air  and  for  light ;  miserable  wretch  r 
what  hast  thou  to  hope  from  them  ? 

THE  CKOIR, 

Quid  siun  irAser  tunc  dicturns  ? 
Que?7i  fiatronum  rogaturus  ? 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  sccurus  ?\ 

*  The  day  of  will  come,  and  the  universe  will  be  redu— 

eed  to  ashes. 

-j-  WTien  the  supreme  judge  p.ppears,  he  will  discover  all  tha.t 
is  hiddei"!,  and  nothing  shall  remaiji  unpunished. 

t  Miserable  wretcli  i  what  then  shall  I  say  ?  to  Vv^hat  protec- 
tor shall  1  address  myself,  when  even  tlie  just  can  scarcely  be-  • 
iieve  themselves  saved  ? 


VOL.  r. 
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THE   EVIL  SPIRIT. 

«  The  saints  turn  away  their  faces  from  thy  pre* 
«  sence  ;  they  would  blush  to  stretch  forth  their  pure 
^'  hands  towards  thee." 

THE  CHOIR. 

Quid  sum  mir.er  tunc  dictums  ? 
Margaret,  at  this  discourse,   utters  a  shriek  and 
faints  away. 

What,  a  scene  !  This  unfortunate  creature  who,  in 
the  asyium  of  consolation  finds  despair  ;  this  assem- 
bled muhilude  praying  to  God  with  confidence,  while 
the  iwhappy  woman,  in  the  very  temple  of  the  Lord, 
meets  the  spirit  of  hell.  The  severe  expressions  of 
the  sacred  hymn  are  interpreted  by  the  inflexible  mal- 
ice of  the  evil  genius.  What  distraction  in  the  heart  1 
v/hat  ills  accumulated  on  one  pe>or  feeble  head  !  And 
what  a  talent  his,,  who  knew  how  to  represent  to  the 
imagination  ihose  moments  in  which  life  is  lighted  up 
^yithiD  us  like  a  funeral  fire,  and,  tiirows  over  our 
fleetings  days  tlie  terrible  reflection  of  an  eternity  of 
torments  ! 

Mephistopheles  conceives  the  idea  of  transporting 
Faustus  to  the  Sabbath  of  Vf  itches  in  order  to  dissi- 
pate hb  melancholy,  and  this  leads  us  to  a  scene  of 
v/hich  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  idea,  though  it  con- 
trains  many  tiiuughts  wliich  v/e  shall  endeavour  to  re- 
collect: this  fcsiival  of  the  Sabbath  represents  truly 
the  saturnalia  of  genius.  The  progress  of  the  piece 
is  suspended  by  its  iiitrodiiction,  and  the  stronger  the 
situation,  the  greater  we  find  the  difficulty  of  sub- 
initting  even  to  the  inventions  of  genius  when  they  so 
eifectually  disturb  the  huerest.  Amidst  the  wiiirl- 
Vv'ind  of  ail  that  can  be  thou,^  ht  or  said,  when  images 
and  ideas  rush  headlong,  confound  themselves,  and 
seem  to  fall  back  into  the  abysses  from  which  reason 
has  called  tnem,  there  comes  a  scene  which  reunites 
"lis  to  the  circumstances  of  the  performance  hi  a  terri- 
ble manner.  Tne  conjurations  of  miagic  cause  sever- 
al different  pictures  to  appear,  and  ail  at  once  Faiis- 
ius  approacnes  Mephistopheles  and   says  to  hinij.. 
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^'  Dost  thou  not  see,  there  below,  a  young  girl,  pale, 
«  thoug-h  beautiful,  who  stands  alone  in  the  distance  ? 
"  She  advances  slowly,  her  feet  seem  to  be  knit  to- 
"  gether  ;  do  you  not  perceive  her  resemblance  to 
«  Margaret  V 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

It  is  an  effect  of  magic,  only  illusion.    It  is  not 
good  to  dwell  upon  the  sight.    Those  fixed  eyes 
"  freeze  the  blood  of  men.    It  was  thus  that  Medusa's 
"  head,  of  old,  turned   all  who  gazed   upon  it  to 
"  stone. 

FAUSTUS. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  eyes  of  that  image  are  open, 
"  like  those  of  a  corpse  which  have  ^lot  been  closed 
"  by  a  friendly  hand.  There  is  the  bosom  on  which  I 
"  rested  my  head  ;  there  are  the  charms  which  my 
"  heart  called  its  own. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

"  Madman!  all  this  is  but  witchcraft;  every  one 
"  thiiiks  he  beholds  the  beloved  of  his  soul  in  this 
"  pnaDtom. 

FAUiJTUS. 

"  What  madness  !  what  torment  I  I  cannot  fly  from 
«  that  look  ;  but  what  means  that  red  collar  that  en- 
"  circles  her  beautiful  neck,  no  broader  than  the  edi»  e 
"  of  a  knife  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES, 

"  'Tis  true  :  but  what  wouid  you  do  ?  do  not  lose 
"  thyself  thus  in  ti. ought ;  ascend  this  mountain  ;  they 
"  are  preparing  a  feast  for  you  on  the  summit. 
«  Come  i" 

Faustus  learns  that  Margaret  has  murdered  the 
child,  to  which  siie  had  given  birth,  hoping  thus  to  avoid 
shame.  Her  crime  has  been  discovered  ;  she  has 
been  thrown  into  prison,  and  is  doom.ed  to  perish  the 
next  morning  on  the  scaffold,  Faustus  curses  Mephis- 
topheles  in  tne  bitt-.  rijcss  of  rage  ;  Mephistopheies 
reproaches  Faustus  in  coki  biood,  and  proves  to  him 
that  it  is  himself  who  has  desired  evil,  and  mat  be 
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has  assiiited  him  only  because  called  upon  by  himself 
to  do  so.  Sentence  of  death  is  pronounced  against 
Faustus  for  having  slain  Margaret's  brother.  He  nev» 
ertheless  enters  the  city  in  secret,  obtains  from 
Mephistopheles  the  means  of  delivering  Margaret, 
and  penetrates  at  night  into  her  dungeon,  of  which  he 
has  stolen  the  keys. 

He  hears  from  afar  off  the  imperfect  notes  of  a  song 
"ivhich  sufficiently  proves  the  derangement  of  her 
mind  ;  the  words  of  this  song  are  very  coarse,  and 
Margaret  was  naturally  pure  and  delicate.  Mad 
women  are  generally  painted  as  if  madness  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  only  gave  the 
right  of  breaking  off  sentences  abi  uptly,  and  inter- 
rupting at  convenient  times  the  chain  of  ideas  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  :  real  disorder  of  the  mind  almost  always  dis- 
plays itself  in  shapes  foreign  even  to  the  cause  of  the 
disorder,  and  the  gaiety  of  its  unhappy  victims  is  more 
harrowing  to  the  soul  than  even  their  misery. 

Faustus  enters  the  prison:  Margaret  believes  that 
they  are  come  to  lead  her  to  death. 

3IARGARET,  C rising'  from  her  bed  of  straw  exclaims Jy 
"  They  come  I  they  come  !  Oh  !  how  bitter  is  death  I. 

FAUSTUS,  in  a  low  voice. 
<^  Softly,  softly,  I  come  to  deliver  thee,    f  He  di'aws 
near  her ^  to  break  her  fetters.) 

MARGARET. 

"  If  thou  art  human,  my  despair  will  touch  thee. 

FAUSTUS 

Softer,  softer  1  Thou  wilt  awake  the  guard  by  thy 
"  cri?:;s. 

MARGARET,  C throwing  herself  on  her  knees.) 

"  Who  hath  given  thee,  barbarian,  this  power  over 
"  m.e  ?  It  is  only  midnight :  why  dost  thou  come  to 
«  look  for  me  so  soon  ?  have  pity  on  my  tears,  let  me 
«  live  a  little  longer  :  to-moi  row  morning,  is  it  not 
*'  time  enough  r  ( She  rises  again.) — And  then  I  am  so 
"  young— .so  young  !  and  must  I  then  die  already  ?  I- 
"  was  once  handsome  too  ;  that  was  n)y  ruin.  Then 
*'  my  friend  was  near  to  me;  but  now  he  is  a  great  way 
«  off.    The  flowers  of  my  garland  are  scattered.  Do 
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not  ^rasp  ray  hand  with  such  violence  1  be  ter;der  Avith 
me  I  let  me  not  weep  in  vain  !  never,  to  this  davj 
have  I  seen  thee  before. 

FAU5TUS. 

"  Kow  ran  I  support  her  a-:or;y  ? 

MARGARhT. 

^'  I  ann  aitogether  in  thy  power.  Only  let  mc  suckle 
my  child  ;  I  have  pr^^ss'-d  ic  to  niy  :;e^rt  ail  niirht 
lens:.  They  have  taken  \i  fiom  me  to  distress  nie. 
Don't  they  say  that  I  kiiU'd  ii  ?  Never  shall  I  be 
again  wnat  I  once  \^as.  Did  they  not  sing  songs 
against  me,  those  wicked  people  ?  what  would  they 
bay  then  ? 

FAUSTUS,  feasting  hi^iuelf  at  her  ftet.) 
"  Thy  lover  is  at  thy  feet,  he  comes  to  throv/  open 
tne  gates  of  this  horrible  prison. 

MARGARET, 

Yes,  let  us  fall  on  om-  knees  ;  let  us  call  the  saints 
to  our  assistance.  Tne  cries  of  heli  are  heard,  and 
the  evil  genii  wait  for  us  on  the  threshold  of  my  dun- 
geon. 

FAU3TUS. 

^'  Margaret  1  iSIargaret  1 

MARGARET,  ( iustening  eagerly  ) 
It  was  tne  voice  of  my  love,  f  She  sfirings  tctvarch 
Faustus^  and  her  irons  fcdl  off.)  Where  is  he  ?  I 
heard  him  call  me.  I  am  free  Nobody  can  keep 
me  any  longer  in  prison.  I  wiil  support  myself  on 
his  arm,  I  wiii  rest  on  his  bosom,  He  ca^ls  Mar- 
garet;  he  is  thert-.  before  the  door.  Amidst  tne 
nowlings  of  piiiiess  dc-th  I  litar  the  soft  and  touch- 
ing harmiony  of  his  voice.  '  / 

FAUSTUS. 

Yes,  ISIargaret,  it  is  L 

MaR-GARET. 

It  is  thou  :  repeat  tnat  once  again.  (She  f:resse-i 
him  to  her  bosom. J  'Tis  he  I  'lis  he  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  the  anguish  of  my  chains  and  cf  the  scaf- 
fold :  It  is  thou  \  I  am  saved  1  I  see  before  me  the 
road  in  which  I  first  beneld  thee,  the  smiling  garden 
where  Martha  and  I  used  to  Avait  for  vou^ 
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FAUSTUS. 

«  Come,  come. 

MARGARET. 

"  It  is  SO  sweet  to  me  to  stay  with  thee  1  Ah  !  do 
"  not  leave  me  ! 

FAUSTUS. 

«  Haste  !  we  may  pay  dearly  for  the  least  delay. 

MARGARET. 

"  What  I  thou  answerest  not  to  my  embraces  ?  My 
*'  love,  is  it  so  short  a  tinie  since  we  parted  ?  Hast  thou 

already  forgotten  to  pres^i  me  to  thy  heart  ?  There 
"  was  a  time  when  thy  words  and  looks  called  down  all 
"  Heaven  upon  me  !  Embrace  me  !  for  mercy's  sake, 
"  embrace  me  !  Thy  heart  then  is  cold  and  dumb. 
"  What  has  become  of  thy  love  ?  who  has  robbed  me 
«  of  it  ? 

FAUSTUS. 

"  Come,  follow  me,  my  dearest  love  ;  take  courage  : 
"  I  love  thee  with  rapture ;  but  follow  me,  it  is  my 
"  only  prayer. 

MARGARET. 

"  But  art  thou  indeed  Faustus  ?  Art  thou  thyself? 

FAUSTUS. 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  yes,  come  along  I 

MARG  A.RET. 

«  Thou  deliverest  me  from  my  chains,  thou  takest 
f»  me  again  to  thine  arms.  How  is  it  that  thou  art  not 
"  afraid  of  Marp;aret  ?  Dost  thou  know  well,  my  love, 

tlost  thou  Vk^ell  know  uhom  thou  deliverest  ? 

FAUSTUS. 

"Come,  come;  the  night  already  begins  to  fade 
^'  away, 

MARGARET. 

"  My  mother  !  it  was  I  who  killed  her.    My  chikl ! 

it  v/as  I  who  drowned  it.  Was  it  not  thine  as  well  as 
"  mine  ?  Is  it  true  then  that  I  behold  thee,  Faustus  ? 
"  Is  it  not  a  dream  ?  Give  me  thy  hand,  thy  beloved 
"  hand  !  Oh  Heaven  !  it  is  moist.  Wipe  it.  I  think 
"  there  is  blood  upon  it.    Hide  thy  sword  from  me  ! 

Where  is  my  brother  ?  I  beseech  you  hide  it  from 
«  me  ? 
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TAUSTUS, 

<'"Oh  1  bury  the  irreparable  past  in  oblivion  !  you 
"  make  me  die. 

MAEGARET. 

"  No,  ti:iou  must  remsh;  beiund.  I  will  describe  to 
"  thee  what  mamier  of  tombs  thou  must  prepare  to- 
"  morrow.  'I  ne  best  pluce  m.ust  be  given  to  my  mo- 
"  ther;  my  brother  m.Uot  be  b.id  next  lo  her.  Ah  for 
"  me,  you  n^ust  place  me  fai ther  (ff;  yet  not  too  far 
<'  neirher  ;  and  my  child,  right  upon  my  bosom  :  but 
"  nobody  must  lie  by  m)  side.  I  could  have  wisi.ed 
"  that  thou  mh:htest  be  near  me  ;  but  that  was  a  sweet 
*'  and  pure  happiness,  and  beioiigs  to  me  no  more.  I 
"  feci  myself  tliag.i>ed  towards  thee,  and  it  seems  to 
"  me  that  thou  vioithtiy  drivest  me  back  :  yet  are  thy 
"  looks  full  of  tenderness  and  goodness. 

FAUiTUS. 

"  Ah  I  if  you  knou  me,  come  ! 

MARGARliT. 

"  Where  shall  I  go  ihei,  ? 

FAUSTUS. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  free. 

MARCxARET. 

"  The  tomb  is  without  those  gates.  Death  watches 
my  footsteps.    Come  ;  but  lead  me  to  my  everlast- 

*'  ing  dwelimg-place :  I  can  go  no  tvhere  but  there. 

"  Wilt  tiiou  leave  me?  Oh  !  my  love,  if  I  could  

FAUSTUS. 

"  Thou  canst  if  thou  wiit ;  the  gates  are  open. 

MARGARET. 

"  I  dare  not  go  out ;  no  hope  remains  for  me.  For 
what  purpose  sliould  I  fly  ?  My  persecutors  are  wait- 
"  ing  for  me.  To  beg  is  so  miserable  I  And,  above 
^'  ail,  with  a  bad  conscience  !  It  is  dismal  also  to  wan- 
"  der  about  in  a  foreign  land;  and,  besides,  wnerever 
"  I  go,  tney  will  lay  hold  on  me. 

FAUSTUS. 

«  I  will  remain  near  thee. 

MARGARET. 

"  Quick,  quick,  save  thy  poor  child  i  Go,  follow 
«  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  rivuiet,  cross  the  path  that 
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"  leads  to  the  wood  ;  on  the  left  hand,  near  the  sluice^ 
"  in  the  fish-pond,  catch  it  instantly  :  it  will  stretch 
"  out  its  hands  to  heaven  ;  it  is  seized  with  convul'- 
"  sions. — Save  it !  save  it  1 

FAUSTUS. 

"  Recover  thy  senses;  one  step  more,  and  thou  hast 
"  nothing  to  fear. 

MARGARET. 

"  Had  we  but  passed  the  mountain  !-  The  air  is 

"  so  cold  by  the  side  of  the  spring.  There  is  my 
"  mother,  sitting  on  a  rock,  and  her  aged  head  is  sha- 
"  king.  She  does  not  call  me ;  she  makes  no  sign  to 
"  me  to  approach:  only  her  eyes  are  heavy;  oh  '  she 
"  will  never  wake  more  !  We  used  to  be  so  glad  when 
"  she  slept. — Ah  !  what  a  recollection  ! 

FAUSTUS. 

"  Since  thou  wilt  not  listen  to  my  entreaties,  I  must 
"  drag  thee  along  in  spite  of  thyself. 

MARGARET.' 

"  Leave  me  !  No,  I  will  not  endure  violence ;  seize 
"  me  not  thus  with  that  murderous  strength.    Ah  i  I 
have  only  too  much  done  as  you  would  have  me  ! 

FAUSTUS. 

"  The  day  breaks,  my  dear  love  I  my  dearest  love  I 

MARGARET. 

"  Yes,  it  will  soon  be  day  ;  my  last  day  dawns  upon 
"  tins  dungeon;  it  comes  to  celebrate  my  eternal  spou- 
"  sais  :  tell  nobody  that  you  have  seen  Margaret  to^ 
"night.  Alas!  my  poor  garland!  It  is  withered  :  we 
"  shall  meet  again,  but  not  on  holidays.  The  crov/d 
"  is  gathering  together,  oh  what  a  confusion  of  sounds 
"  shall  we  hear  ?  The  streets,  the  market-place  will 
"  hardly  be  large  enough  for  the  multitude.  Tlie  bell 
"  tolls,  the  signal  is  given.  They  are  g.-ing  to  tie  my 
"  hands,  to  bind  my  eyes;  I  shall  ascend  the  bloody 

"  scaffold,  and  t-iC  axe's  edge  will  fall  on  my  neck-  « 

"  Ah  !  tne  world  is  already  silent  as  the  grave. 

FAUSTUS. 

"  Heavens  1  why  was  I  born  ?  ^ 

f  MEPHiSTOPHELES  apfieaHng  at  thc  door.) 
"  Haste,  or  you  are  lost ;  your  delays,  your  uncer- 
"  tainties,  are  fatal  to  you;  my  horses— 
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MARGARET. 

«  Who  is  it  that  rises  out  of  the  earth  ?  It  is  he,  it 
"  is  he  ;  send  him  away.  What  should  he  have  to  do 
«^  in  the  holy  place  ?  He  means  to  carry  me  off  with 
«  him, 

FAUSTUS. 

"  You  must  live  ! 

MARGARET. 

"  Tribunal  of  God  !  I  abandon  myself  to  thee. 

MEPHISTOPHELES    ( tO  FaustUS,) 

Come,  come  away  I  or  I  will  leave  thee  to  die  to- 
«  gether  with  her. 

MARGARET. 

"  Heavenly  Father!  I  am  thine  ;  and  ye  angels,  save 
"  me  !  Holy  legions,  encompass  me  about,  defend  me  ! 
^'  Faustus,  it  is  thy  fate  that  afflicts  me  

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

"  She  is  judged.  (Voices  from  Heaven  are  heard 
to  cry  J  "  She  is  saved  !" 

( Mtfihisto}ihele8  dUafifiears  ivith  Faustus  ;  the  voice 
of  Margaret  is  still  heard  from  the  bottom  of  the  dun- 
geon, recalling  her  love  i7i  vain,  "  Faustus  !  Faus- 
tus rj 

After  these  words  the  piece  is  broken  off.  The  in- 
tention of  the  author  doubtless  is  that  Margaret  should 
perish,  and  that  God  should  pardon  her ;  that  the  life 
of  Faustus  should  be  preserved,  but  that  his  soul 
should  be  lost. 

The  imagination  must  supply  the  charm  which  a 
most  exquisite  poetry  adds  to  the  scenes  I  have  at- 
tempted to  translate  ;  in  the  art  of  versification  there  is  a 
pc.culiar  merit  acknowledged  by  all  the  world,  and  yet 
independent  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  In 
the  play  of  Faustus,  the  rhythm  changes  with  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  brilliant  variety  that  results  from  the 
change  is  admirable.  The  German  language  presents 
a  greater  number  of  combinations  than  our's,  and 
Goethe  seems  to  have  employed  them  all  to  express, 
by  sounds  as  well  as  images,  the  singular  elevation  of 
irony  and  enthusiasm,  of  sadness  and  mirth,  which  im- 
pelled him  to  the  composition  of  this  work.  It  woul^, 
Ff 
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indeed  be  too  childish  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  was 
not  perfectly  aware  of  all  the  defects  of  taste  with  which 
his  piece  was  liable  to  be  reproached  ;  but  it  is  curi- 
ous to  know  the  motives  that  determined  him  to  leave 
those  defects,  or  rather  intentionally  to  insert  them. 

Goethe  has  submitted  himself  to  rules  of  no  de- 
scription whatever  in  this  composition  ;  it  is  neither 
tragedy  nor  romance.  Its  author  abjured  every  sober 
method  of  thinking  and  writing  ;  one  might  find  in  it 
vsome  analogies  with  Aristophanes,  if  the  traits  of  Shak- 
speare's  pathos  were  not  mingled  with  beauties  of  a 
very  different  nature.  Faustus  astonishes,  moves,  and 
iTielts  us;  but  it  does  not  leave  a  tender  impression  on 
the  soul.  Though  presumption  and  vice  are  cruelly 
punished,  the  hand  of  beneficence  is  not  perceived  in  the 
administration  of  the  punishment;  it  would  rather  be 
said  that  the  evil  principle  directed  the  thunderbolt  of 
vengeance  against  crimes  of  which  it  had  itself  occa- 
sioned the  commission  ;  and  remorse,  such  as  it  is 
painted  in  this  drama,  seems  to  proceed  from  hell,  in 
company  with  guilt. 

The  belief  in  evil  spirits  is  to  be  met  with  in  many 
pieces  of  German  poetry  ;  the  nature  of  the  north 
agrees  very  well  with  this  description  of  terror ;  it  is 
therefore  much  less  ridiculous  in  Germany,  than  it  would 
be  in  France,  to  make  use  of  the  Devil  in  works  of 
fiction.  To  consider  all  these  ideas  only  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  it  is  certain  that  our  imagination  figures 
to  itself  something  that  answers  to  the  conception  of 
an  evil  genius,  whether  in  the  human  heart,  or  in  the 
dispensations  of  nature  :  man  sometimes  does  evil,  as 
we  may  say,  in  a  disinterested  manner,  without  end, 
and  even  against  his  end,  merely  to  satisfy  a  certain  in- 
ward asperity  that  urges  him  to  do  hurt  to  others.  The 
deities  of  paganism  were  accompanied  by  a  different  sort 
of  divinities  of  the  race  of  the  Titans,  y/ho  represent- 
ed the  revolted  forces  of  nature  ;  and,  in  Christianity, 
the  evil  inclinations  of  the  soul  may  be  said  to  be  per- 
sonified under  the  figure  of  Devils. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Faustus  without  being  exci- 
tx;d  to  reflection  in  si  thousand  different  manners  :  We 
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quarrel  with  the  author,  we  condemn  him ;  we  justify 
him  ;  but  he  obliges  us  to  think  upon  every  thing^  and, 
to  borrow  the  language  of  a  simple  sage  of  former 
times,  xifion  something  ?nore  than  every  thing.  {J^e 
omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis.)  The  criticisms 
to  which  such  a  production  is  obnoxious  may  easily 
be  foreseen,  or  rather  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  work 
that  provokes  censure  still  more  than  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  treated  ;  for  such  a  composition  ought 
to  be  judged  like  a  dream  ;  and  if  good  taste  were  al- 
ways watching  at  the  ivory  gate,  to  oblige  our  visions 
to  take  the  regulated  form,  they  would  seldom  strike 
the  imagination. 

Nevertheless,  the  drama  of  Faustus  is  certainly  not 
composed  upon  a  good  model.  Whether  it  be  consid- 
ered as  an  offspring  of  the  delirium  of  the  mind,  or 
of  the  satiety  of  reason,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  such 
productions  may  not  be  multiplied  ;  but  when  such  a 
genius  as  that  of  Goethe  sets  itself  free  from  all  re- 
strictions, the  crowd  of  thoughts  is  so  great,  that  on 
every  side  they  break  through  and  trample  down  the 
barriers  of  art. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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